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THE MARCHING OF THE GRASS. 


BY MARY E, BLAKE, 





O THE marching of the Grass! 
O the joy that comes to pass 
When the mighty silent army with green banners over- 
blown 
Drags the Winter from his throne! 
Conquers all his shining valleys, climbs the rampart of 
the hill, 
Steals by homely wayside hedges, fords the river broad 
and still, 
Undermines the fortress forest, overtops the castle wall, 
Swift invading wins the cities, and the hamlet brown and 
small, 
Till the whole wide world is captured, 
And the soul of man enraptured, 
Thrills with passion of delight 
Sunny morn and dewy night; 
And the joyous rhythmic pulsing marketh time in lad and 
lass 
To the marching, 
Marching, 
Marching, 
Of the Grass. 


O the marching of the Grass! 
Fairer things may come to pass 
Inthe golden days of summer: roses drunk with wine of 
June; 
Flitting wild birds all atune 
With the odorous breathéd dawning; wondrous tapestry of 
flowers; 
Balm of incense; rest of shadow: tangled veil of jeweled 
showers; 
Hymning ‘choirs of happy music backward tossed from 
earth to sky; 
The full beauty of completeness in rich chorus lifted high! 
But what means its regal splendor 
To the love beat shy and tender 
With which Hope, the Blest, doth chime; 
In man’s pulses marking time 
To the haunting spell of gladness that doth come—and go, 
alas! 
With the marching, 
Marching, 
Marching 
Of the Grass. 
Boston, MASS. 


“WILLFUL SADNESS” IN LITERATURE. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 











Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, in the Preface to the first edi- 
tion of his collected poems, in 1853, withdrew. from circu- 
lation, and gave reasons for withdrawing, his splendid 
‘** Empedocles on Etna.” Nothing in Mr. Arnold’s career 
did him more honor than that fine scrupulousness which 
led him to decry his dramatic masterpiece as too mourn- 
ful, too introspective, too unfruitful of the cheer and 
courage which it is the business of poets to give the world. 
He says of it that it belongs to a class of representations 
poetically faulty, ‘‘in which suffering finds no vent in 
action; in which a continuous state of mental distress is 
prolonged, unrelieved by incident, hope or resistance; in 
which there is everything to be endured, nothing to be 
done. In such situations there is inevitably something 
morbid, jn the description of them something monoto- 
nous, When they occur in actual life, they are painful, 
not tragic; the representation of them in poetry is pain- 
ful also.” The same verdict which condemns the stag- 
nant sadness of ‘‘ Fmpedocles” reacts upon Mr. Arnold’s 
friend’s ‘‘ Dypsichus,” to some of us the most precious of 
modern monedies, on Marlowe’s ‘‘Faustus,” and on 
‘* Hamlet” itself. But every one of these is an inestima- 
ble experience to the happy and the virtuous who love 
the intimate study of humanity, and to readers who are 
natural optimists, and whom their perusal must always 
make more thoughtful and more tender. On none but 
general considerations could Mr. Arnold have attempted 
to suppress ‘‘ Empedocles.” The great rules of esthetics, 
as of ethics, must be for the many, not for the few; and 
the many are neither happy nor virtuous, nor yet opti- 
mists; and it may well seem a sort of treachery in a man 
of genius to speak aloud at all, in our vast society of the 
desponding and the unspiritual, unless he can speak a 
helping word. This cannot be sufficiently insisted upon 
before young writers, who are all too ready to burst in 
upon us with their ahs and welladays, and set up at 
twenty for jaded cynics, and lovers who have loved, ac- 
cording to their own pinched measure, too well. Some 
public censor, a taciturn Stoic having a heart, and per- 





fect control of it, should be appointed in every township 
to kill off whatever is uselessly doleful at publishing 
headquarters and to supplement such champions as Mr. 
Henley in spreading abroad the right ideas of what is fit 
to be uttered in *‘ this valley of tears.” The elect should 
be allowed their ‘‘Empedocles” as the very breath of life, 
but the multitude which can be impressed by its intrin- 
sic evil should never be allowed near its extrinsic beauty. 

Whimpering is a common literary habit, and far com- 
moner in England than here. The play which leaves us 
miserable and bewildered, the harrowing social lesson 
which, like Ibsen’s, leads nowhere, the transcript from 
commonplace life in which nothing is admirable but the 
faithful skill of the author—these are bad morals be- 
cause they are bad art. With themranks the inveterate 
poetry of two generations ago, which has bequeathed its 
sickly taint to much of our minor novel-writing, but not 
at all, fortunately, to our younger writers of verse: not 
to Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Lampman, Miss Thomas, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, or Miss Cone. Authors are, in a 
sense, the universal burden-bearers; those who can 
carry much vicariously, without posing or complaining. 
Mr. Arnold’s penance for his melancholy is a noble spec- 
tacle; and it will always do what he feared Empedocles 
would fail to do, “inspirit and rejoice the reader.” The 
ancients stepped securely in this matter of sadness, as 
they do almost everywhere; for piety, retribution, awe, 
spring from every agony of Gidipus and Orestes. Many 
of the Elizabethan dramas are dark and terrible; but 
they compel you to think, or they put you in an honest 
rage and teach you more humanities than a university 
course. Mr. Meredith's influence, in our own day, is not 
such as will induce you to sit down and shake your 
maudlin head over yourself and all creation; neither is 
Mr. Lowell’s nor Mr. Stevenson’s. The whole line of 
English poets, from sunshiny Chaucer down, is compact 
of strength and sense, as wellas of everlasting charm; it 
is only the nineteenth century poets who have the taint of 
effeminate or false feeling, and who found the propa- 
ganda of unrest. There is something radically weak in 
the glorious work of Shelley and of Keats, and wrong in 
that of Byron. Dismal negations characterize ‘‘The 
City of Dreadful Night,” and the sensitive lyrics of a 
great sufferer, the late Philip Bourke Marston. Tenny- 
son, since he laid the accent of ‘‘ Mariana” by, has been 
the king and server of the English-speaking races; but it 
was his lesser colleague who had a far truer challenge to 
sound: 

‘* What had Ion earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly?” 
Browning, with his hundred shortcomings, was a tre- 
mendous force to “ inspirit and rejoice,” and in this fact 
alone lies his present exceeding popularity. 

Now, willful sadness, Plato thinks, is nothing less than 
acrime. Sadness which is the honest outcome of dis- 
interested meditation, which is reluctantly uttered and 
adjusted in the utterance tothe eternal laws, is not so. 
Hawthorne shares, with Chopin in music, the ludicrous 
distinction of being miscalled morbid. ‘‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter” may be heart-breaking; but it is the truest and most 
uplifting and consoling of books. ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” 
is heart-breaking too; but the impression it makes is as 
of something savage, repellant, even degrading. In it, 
all through it, is Emily Bronté’s wonderful and defiant 
fortitude, which is good for nobody, not even for her- 
self. M. Zola would indeed be intolerable to Plato, and 
intolerable, as well, would be Vernon Lee and Mr. 
George Moore, and much of the great prophet Tolstoi, 
and—longissimo intervallo—of Miss Amélie Rives. 
Plato, like Mr. Arnold, could never forgive a subject 
not inevitable, chosen simply because itis in itself pite- 
ous and startling, and the gabble of commiserating 
rhetoric which its creator, after one fashion or another, 
spends upon it. His advice to our authors and journalists 
would probably be the exquisite Greek of this plain Eng- 
lish: ‘‘ Things are almost always at their worst; but don’t 
talk of them unless you can better them, or give others 
a powerful impetus toward thinking out the manner of 
bettering them. March along, and be as liberal of good- 
humor and heroism as you can; whip up faint hearts at 
the expense of your own; if necessary, brag a little in 
print, and exaggerate the worth of life and action; do 
anything rather than cant and snivel about the worth- 
lessness of them, which is, especially now that faith in 
God is departing, apparent alas! to everybody.” 
~ AUBURNDALE, MAss. Pee, < . 
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WHO IS BREAKING THE PEACE? 





Agitation Boldly Demanded. 





MERE SPECULATIONS AGAIN AT THE FRONT. 


Solemn Compacts Ignored. 








A FRACTIONAL MINORITY DETERMINED TO RULE. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD WILL ABIDE BY ITS INSTRUCTIONS. 





BY A. H. PLUMB, D.D. 





A RECENT editorial in a religious journal, after having 
rehearsed the action of the Board at Minneapolis on the 
Report of the Committee of Nine, says, apparently to 
show the popular understanding of the effect of that 
action: 

“Tt has been generally supposed that the acceptance of 

the doctrines commonly held by the churches as expressed 
in the Burial Hill declaration and the Creed of 1883, was 
regarded as a sufficient theological qualification for candi- 
dates.”’ 
It then complains that to missionary candidates accept- 
ing these Creeds the Prudential Committee has sent sup- 
plementary questions respecting the inspiration and in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures, the immortality of the soul, 
and the decisiveness of the present life as related to final 
destiny. Evidently it thinks the Committee has thus 
practically disobeyed the instructions given at Minneap- 
olis, for it adds: 

‘““We are, in effect, facing again the question which was 
the central point of interest in the Minneapolis meeting, 
and which the churches have supposed was there finally 
settled.” 

Now at that meeting the Rev. Dr. G. L. Walker, 
Chairman of the Committee of Nine, in explaining the 
method provided by his Report, said: 

‘““This does not touch at all the question of the accept- 
ance of one or the other Creed, whether of lesser or greater 
importance. The privilege still remains with the 
Committee to inquire further.” 

The Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, a leading member of that 
Committee, also said in the debate: 

““Mind you, this acknowledged weight of the Creed is 
not conclusive. This Committee meant to make 
this matter much stronger than it is in the Manual. In- 
stead of letting down the bars, they have strengthened 
them. We want to stiffen up this thing in the interest of 
sound theology. There is not the slightest change 
in this Report of a doctrinal basis on this point, or of doc- 
trinal examination; not in the most remote degree.” 

Moreover, the conclusive and authoritative fact in re- 
gard to the intention of the Minneapolis action is this: 
The President of the Board, in his remarks just before 
putting the question to vote, said: ‘‘ There is no question 
of any change in the theological basis of the Board, 
not the slightest.” With this explicit statement and 
full understanding the vote was taken, and the method 
prescribed by the amended report of the Committee of 
Nine was unanimously adopted. 

Now, what is that theological basis of the Board 
which was not changed at Minneapolis? At Pittsfield, 
last October, when Dr. Storrs withdrew his resignation, 
and consented to stand as the permanent President of 
the Board, in view, no doubt, of the multiplied assur- 
ances that he alone couid unite all parties in effective 
co-operation, in his letter to the Nominating Committee 
he was careful to refer to ‘‘ the definite and accepted 
lines of administration ” on which the Board should be 
conducted. What were those lines? They were stated 
in his letter of acceptance, after the Springfield Meeting, 
in 1887, and which the Board at New York, in 1889, 
adopted with practical unanimity, by a rising vote, as a 
general basis of administration; for the President had 
conditioned his further service on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Board with him on the basis of that letter. 
Now, what does that letter say about the duty of the 
Board in ascertaining the theological views of candi- 
dates for missionary service? It will be seen that it 
emphasizes the inquiry on one point, because there is the 
only issue. No one would ever object to supplementary 
questions on the immortality of the soul or the authori- 
ty of the Bible. ‘The whole issue was at the start, and 
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now is the demand that the Board should appoint men 
teaching second probation. ‘We shall come again and 
again and again, asking you to accept them, until our 
heads shall be gray,” said one of their leading advocates 
at Des Moines.. The war thus declared has never for 
a moment ceased, for there are some who did not vote at 
New York to accept the President’s letter as a basis of 
co-operation. There are some who have never failed to 
improve every possible occasion, under various confus- 
ing pretexts, to urge the original demand, ignoring all 
that was done at Des Moines and Springfield and New 
York. This is precisely what is being done now, in 
claiming that the Board must not even ask a candidate's 
views on future probation. That, we are told, is a sup- 
plementary question, which it is breaking the peace 
to ask. Isit? Whatsays the President’s letter? 


‘‘The Board has determined by a majority of nearly five- 
sevenths, at the largest Corporate Meeting ever convened, 
and at a meeting happily held in the midst of communi- 
ties giving an active and eloquent support to the challeng- 
ing opinion, that the theory of a probation after death, 
offering opportunities beyond the grave to attain by re- 
pentance eternal life, is at any rate not a constituent part 
of the Gospel of Christ, that it has no authority from the 
Master to show, and that it ought not, therefore,to become 
directly or indirectly an element in the message which a 
society in the past and in the present consecrated to him 
sends to mankind. After full discussion, against 
all influences seeking to divert it or to detain it, the Board 
has explicitly reaffirmed, with added emphasis, the in- 
structions before given to its Committee, enjoining them 
to be specially cautious in regard to this theory in their 
approval of future candidates. : 

‘Tt seems to me, then, too evident for argument that this 
question must be regarded as practically retired from fur- 
ther debate at our annual sessions, certainly for years to 
come. . Nothing could be more conspicuously absurd 
than to expect the Board, in its corporate action, toauthor- 
ize a theory which most of its members thus far believe 

o be not only an attractive but delusive human. specula- 
tion, with nobasis in the Scriptures, and ferming no part 
of that Divine message which came to our fathers, and has 
come to us, from the bleeding and kingly hands of Christ. 
Nothing either is likely to be gained, exceptirritating de- 
bate and annoying defeat, by presenting the theory again 
and again for an acceptance which has twice been refused, 
so long as men’s minds continue what they have been. 

The Prudential Committee has been instructed for 
the second time to exercise caution as to the appointment 
of any candidates holding a doctrine which the Board yet 
esteems an unacceptable innovation, and whose tendencies 
it judges, as at present advised, to be perversive and dan- 
gerous. The Committe has already unanimously 
decided, as I understand it, that when one does not find 
the new theory sustained by the Bible, and does not hold 
it as part of an accepted speculative scheme, but leaves the 
whole momentous matter to which it refers in the hands 
of him who as Judge of all the earth will do what is right 
in wisdom and love, no hindrance is interposed to appoint- 
ment. This seems to me entirely accordant, in letter and 
spirit, with the repeated instruction of the Board; and I 
have no doubt that the same course will hereafter be pur- 
sued. . 

“Substantially, both our ministers and our churches dre 
distinctively evangelical. But very loose and unworthy 
speculations about Christ, about his atonement, about the 
inspiration of the Bible, about the nature and limit, or even 
the reality, of future retribution, sometimes appear for a 
time in our pulpits or in clerical bodies, and are carelessly 
permitted to pass without protest, to which I do not think 
that the Board, as a body, ought or would wish to give 
equal allowance in those working at its cost, upon its 
supreme errand, under its authenticating commission, in 
communities where matured convictions are not yet pres- 
ent to check the temerity of adventurous minds. This So-4 
ciety exists for a purpose, wide as the world, solemn as the 
Cross, connected with eternal issues. It is always responsi- 
ble to the Lord of the Gospel for what its messengers pro- 
claim in hisname. And it should, as I think, expect those 
messengers to stand on a higher level of conviction—higher 
and steadier—than may be occasionally occupied at home 
by scattered churches, or individual teachers, who are yet 
not excluded from the general communion. If this shall 
seem a hardship to any—as it cannot, I judge, to any but 
eccentric and self-confident persons—it will doubtless be 
better to avoid a service which should impose no narrow 
limitations on candid thought, but one of whose constant 
conditions must be, as I conceive, a continuing vigor of 
evangelical conviction. If the Board should cease to an- 
ticipate this in those whom it sends, it would seem to be in 
danger, through ifdulgent tolerance toward questioning 
or revolutionizing teachers, of forgetting its business and 
becoming unfaithful to itstrust. I have the strongest im- 
pression that on this subject the instinctive and controlling 
judgment of our members will essentially correspond with 
my own.” 

That impression was proved correct by the instant and 
practically unanimous vote at New York to stand by the 
President, in administering the Board on the platform 
thus laid down. To that agreement and rule the Pruden- 
tial Committee has scrupulously conformed allits action. 
Only recently an Andover student, applying for com- 


mission, stated his views on this vexed question in these 
words: 


‘‘ As to the relation of the present life to the life beyond, 
the Scriptures seem to me to teach that the present life is 
a decisive probation to those who have the offer of grace 
through the knowledge of Christ. As to how God will deal 
with those who have had no opportunity of hearing of 
Christ in this life, I do not know. I leave them in the 
hands of a just and loving God. The Scriptures do not 


seem to me to be wholly clearin the matter. It is a ques- 
tion which does not affect my working theology.” 

Atonce the Home Secretary recommended his appoint- 
ment, which was immediately and unanimously voted 
by the Committee. This wasin harmony with its action 
in a similar case reported at Springfield in 1887. But 
this is not enough for the agitators. Men must be ap- 
pointed who are flying the second probation flag, clearly 
inscribed. In expectation that candidates may come 
‘‘ who hold this theory as part of an accepted speculative 
scheme’’ (and such men will necessarily teach it, by all 
the force of their high character and responsible position) 
the Board must be estopped beforehand from asking any- 
thing whatever on the subject, or else it will be breaking 
the peace. Some are trying to make this a popular cry. 
A prominent clergyman in an article of great general ex- 
cellence thus proceeds to break the peace by reopening 
the old question: ‘I ask if we can expect our work to 
advance while we take sides concerning speculations of 
which none of us know anything?” Respecting mission- 
ary candidates he says: ‘‘Do not mock them with ques- 
tions seldom asked of pastors at home.” Now any one 
hasa right to entertain and toadvocate these sentiments, 
but to urge the Board to adopt them is to violate the 
agreement madeat New York. It is to seek to array the 
Board against its President, whose policy is outlined in 
the sentiments quoted at length above, for in accepting 
that policy. the Board has taken sides on the theory or 
speculation referred to, and has justified asking the 
questions named. The writer properly remarks: 


“It is well that we do especial honor to the accomplished 
and beloved President of the Board, whose achievements as 
President of the Board fitly crown a most illustrious 
career as pastor.” 

One of those achievements was to unite the Board on 
the basis of his letter quoted above, and it is doing espe- 
cial honor neither to the foresight of the President nor to 
the intelligence of the members coolly to ignore that 
letter, which was proposed and accepted as marking the 
settled policy of the Board, and to begin haranguing the 
public again with the old arguments heard at Spring- 
field and at Des Moines. Let us have peace. Let us 
abide by the compact. Only keep before the Board that 
masterly and conclusive statement of the case, and no 
partisan plea can interrupt its harmony or hinder its 
work. At Minneapolis there was no change effected or 
proposed in the nature, object or extent of the inquiries 
to be made concerning the theological views of wission- 
ary candidates. It was simply and only a change in the 
method of making the inquiries, telling who should con- 
duct them and how. The new rules have been literally 
and heartily obeyed. As a member of the Prudential 
Committee, I bear witness to that fact. No excuse what- 
ever can be drawn from the conduct of the administra- 
tion for stirring up the old controversy again. There is 
a man whom God has raised up whose hand has 
held steady the helm of this great missionary board dur- 
ing the last five years. In the wisdom and fairness of 
that man God seems to have led the friends of the Board 
very generally to confide. Is there not constraining 
force in these clear, calm words of his? 

“Even a passion for controversy, if such anywhere ex- 
isted, could hardly feel it wise, in existing circumstances, 
to force the question, which has been twice adversely de- 
cided, again to the front. If with this view others in suffi- 
cient numbers coincide, the further course of the Board on 
this special subject will be free from embarrassment. It 
will stand where it has stood till the outside discussion, 
which none would limit, shall have modified the views of a 
majority of its members as to the meaning and scope of 
that Gospel which it is its mission to proclaim to the 
world.” 


BosTon, May 7th, 1892. 
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THE progress of natural science during the present 
century is a familiar topic. A distinct purpose of social 
science is to enable us to utilize better the results of nat- 
ural science and technical improvements in the indus- 
trial arts. If one reads the writings of great philoso- 
phers of the past, like Aristotle and Plato, he must be im- 
pressed with the thought that the increase in wealth has 
not brought us generally the benefits which these lumi- 
naries would have anticipated. But we need not imagine 
the disappointments which would have been experienced 
by sages of former ages, for we ourselves are disap- 
pointed. Early in the century benefits were: predicted 
from material progress which have not been realized. 
Disappointment at the results achieved at times becomes 
so acute that it may be termed pessimism. 

The time is ripe for anticipated progress in sociology;— 
for sociology is the same thing as social science in 
its broadest acceptation. This progress for which so 
abundant preparation has been made has begun, and with 
proper support insocial science we may not unreasonably 
auticipate a progress during the coming generation com- 
parable with the progress during the past generation in 
natural science, and the results will be still more bene- 
ficial. What is now needed is to provide social science with 


progress. It is not too much to say that social science 
has never had half a chance. Universities appropriate 
money by the hundred thousand for natural science, and 
by the hundred—or at most by the thousand—for social 
science. There is not in the entire United States a prop- 
erly equipped school of sociology. First ofall, then, let 
me make a plea for the proper equipment of schools of 
economics and politics—as: a matter of fact another ex- 
pression for schools of sociology. Private philanthropy 
ought to supplemenk public effort and provide facilities 
for schools of sociology. 

One distinct aim of these schools must be mental cul- 
ture. The study of social science broadens the horizon, 
and gives a wide, intellectual outlook; it helps to under- 
stand the past as well as the present, other countries as 
well as ourown. All stages-of civilization come within 
the scope uf social science. The conceptions with which 
we have to deal in this group of sciences are different 
from those with which we deal in other sciences, and 
they have their own educational value. They furnish 
abundant room for abstract speculation; and yet as the 
speculation touches the practical affairs of life, it is less 
dangerous than mere abstract, philosophical speculation. 
The order of mind which will achieve success in abstract 
philosophy will also achieve success in economics and 
politics; but it will have opportunity to apply results to 
the accomplishment of practical ends, and thus will be 
avoided that withdrawal from the world, that coldness 
and indifference to others, which too often characterize 
culture. 

The ethical culture of the study of economics and poli- 
tics is most valuable. No group of studies so draws out 
and cultivates the altruistic feelings. When properly 
pursued these studies develop, as perhaps no others do, 
the moral nature. This is important at a time when it is 
universally felt that mental culture does not always 
bring with it satisfactory ethical results. This aspect of 
the subject is so important that readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will surely pardon me if I allude to my experience 
as a teacher during the past eleven years. I have been 
most heartily gratified at the progress made by my 
classes exactly in ethical development. Their moral 
growth has been evident, and it has continued long after 
the studies have been finished. Many a former student 
has testified to this result, and theological students have 
told me that they found these courses more helpful and 
beneficial than any others which they have pursued. 
Elsewhere I have alluded to the remarkable fact that no - 
study is found more beneficial in the Elmira Reforma- 
tory in Elmira, N. Y., than political economy, It seems 
to me it is precisely because it cultivates the altruistic 
feelings, which are in deadly opposition to crime, for 
crime is egoistic and individualistic. The social sciences 
give reasous fer the moral code, and make its dictates ap- 
pear less arbitrary than they sometimes do to those who 
do not comprehend the reasons for its commands. 

The purpose of schools of economics and politics in 
addition to general culture is to train men for numerous 
special pursuits. Journalists deal constantly in their 
professional duty with political, social and economic 
topics; and that they need instruction in these branches 
of learning willof course be evident to all. Journalists 
not infrequently after they have begun their career have 
become so dissatisfied with their preparation along these 
lines that they have interrupted their journalistic work 
to devote time to economics and politics, and other 
branches of social science. The training in such a school 
will not make a journalist of a man who has no aptitude 
for journalism, but it will prepare a man who has such an 
aptitude better for a useful and successful career, as more 
than one young journalist is willing to testify. Ido not 
remember yet to have meta journalist who, having in- 
terrupted his career to take a course in a school of this 
kind, has expressed regret at having done so. 

Lawyers need this training, and their need is equally 
obvious to any one who understands what law is, and at 
the same time what the study of economics and politics 
implies. In some countries the importance of this group of 
studies for lawyers has been so keenly felt that they have 
been rendered compulsory. Political economy, for ex- 
ample, has been introduced as a regular part of the law 
curriculum in the law schools of France, and is required 
in some places in Germany. Economic and social science 
give what we may call the philosophy of law, the under- 
lying reasons for particular laws. Legal works on real 
estate, for example, give actual legal facts; the underly- 
ing principles must be sought in economic philosophy. 

Preachers require training in these schools, because the 
two main divisions of the studies which concern them 
are theology and sociology, and the latter is as important 
as the former. They have to do with the relation of 
man to his fellows, as well as the relations of man to 
God. 

Schools of economics and politics ought to be, above 
everything else, civil academies. They ought to prepare 
for the civil service as West Point prepares for the army 
and Annapolis for the navy, or as technical schools pre- 
pare for industrial life. This aim should be made espe- 
cially prominent in these schools when connected with 
the State universities. Such schools should enter into 
relation with the State bureaus of labor, with the offices 
of railway commissioners, insurance commissioners, 
with boards of control of charitable, penal and reforma- 








adequate equipment and proper facilities for the desired 
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offices should be, among other things, laboratories for 
such schools. It will before long be perceived that training 
is just as essential for the public service as forany other 
profession. There was a time when men became teach- 
ers without any distinct training for that pursuit, but 
now normal schools are an accepted institution. There 
was a time also when the utility of medical schools and 
law schools was doubted, but it is now perceived that 
this doubt was the offspring of ignorance. Experience 
is.showing more and more that we can never have a sat- 
isfactory civil service unless we have civil academies to 
train men for the complicated duties involved in these 
services. It is as arduous a task to serve a city in the 
capacity of mayor as it is to serve a great corporation in 
the capacity of attorney. The duties of the former posi- 
tion require even better training if these duties are to be 
satisfactorily performed. Germany is far in advance of 
us, for she has made the office of mayor a special pro- 
fession, and her cities seek the best mayors wherever 
they may be found in Germany, just as our State uni- 
versities search every part of the country for presidents 
and chancellors. And as the university president is 
called from a smaller to a more important institution, so 
a German mayor who has proved successful in a small 
city is called to a larger one, where he has a more abun- 
dant scope for his native talents and his acquired knowl- 
edge. Itis not surprising in view of this that the greatest 
city in Germany, Berlin, should be called the model city 
of the world. If democracies want the best service, they 
must train men therefor. 

Research and investigation form an important part of 
schools of economics and politics, A complete knowl- 
edge of any group of studies implies research and in- 
vestigation, and one cannot be a thorough master of a 
specialty until one has entered into the ranks of those 
who are pushing forward the confines of knowledge. It 
has been found, also, that those who devote themselves 
to original studies become the best and most inspiring 
teachers. 

A diffusion of knowledge is also a function of schools 
of the kind under consideration. Knowledge which is 
gathered may be diffused in two ways. It may be dif- 
fused popularly through university extension work and 
manuals of different social sciences, articles in newspapers 
or magazines, and monographs on special topics; it may 
also be diffused by the publication of learned treatises 
making known the results of research and investigation. 
All these methods of diffusing knowledge are proper and 
beneficial, and every dollar which a State spends in sup- 
port of this kind of work in such schools, as well as work 
of every other kind pertaining thereto, yields a hundred- 
fold return. Those States have the most intelligent ap- 
preciation of the conditions of true progress which make 
the most generous appropriations for schools of econom- 
ics and politics, and those philanthropists who support 
andsupplement with their gifts the generosity of States to 
further social science will feel more than satisfied with 
the results accomplished. Such gifts are contributions of 
inestimable value to the cause of good government, in- 
cluding a sound, stable and enlightened civil service; 
and they promote most effectively social reform and 
progress. 





THE CHARM OF THE FAMILIAR. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 








THOSE persons are happiest in this restless and muta- 
ble world who are in love with change, who delight in 
what is new simply because it differs from what is old, 
who rejoice in every innovation, and find a strange alert 
pleasure in all that is, and that has never been before. 
With little things, as with big ones, this sentiment is the 
sentiment of our day. ‘‘ Unrest,” says Schopeuhauer, 
‘is the mark of existence,” and the many trifling details 
of ordinary life evince on every side the same keen relish 
for novelty, the same careless disregard of the familiar. 
Especially is this the case with women,who feel less wist- 
fully than men the subtle charm of association, and who 
have less sympathy than men for the dear, faulty, un- 
lovely, well-loved things of their youth. No woman 
could have written those pathetic lines of Mr. Lang’s on 
St. Andrews: 

* A little city, worn and gray,” 

the memory of whose rainwashed, desolate streets blots 
out from his mind all the beauty and the splendor of 
Oxford. And—to descend from serious to frivolous sub- 
jects—no woman can wholly appreciate that pleasant 
sketch of Mr. Barrie’s called ‘‘My Tobacco Pouch,” 
which reveals a mental condition absolutely inexplica- 
ble to the most astute feminine apprehension. It is the 
instinctivé desire of our sex for modernism that keeps 
rolling the great ball of trade. Manufacturers and shop- 
keepers would starve together if they catered only to 
men, who not infrequently have a marked preference for 
the archaic. But women, to use the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, are ‘‘complexionally propense to innovation.” 
With wonderful pliancy and adaptability they fit easily 
into new surroundings, make homes out of new houses, 
fill their rooms with new objects, and grasp a fair share 
of happiness in the enjoyment of novelty in every form, 
whether of fashion, art, literature, religion or philan- 
thropy. 

But what of the unfortunate few who, through some 
strange moral twist, are “‘ complexionally propense” to 





sameness; who feel a passionate regret for what has been 
lost, and a passionate reluctance to part with what is 
fast slipping away; and who, as the great world rolls re- 
lentlessly on its appointed course, find themselves ‘‘ for- 
ever broken on the wheel of time”? The journal of that 
stout old Tory, Sir Francis Doyle, betrays a strong dis- 
like, not only for political upheavals, which are very un- 
comfortable and disturbing things, but for innovations 
of any kind. ‘‘ Nothing can be so good as what is old,” 
says Mr. Lang; and Mr. Peacock tranquilly declares that 
all the really valuable opinions have been uttered a thou- 
sand years agg. Amid the noisy blare with which the 
trumpets of progress herald every move, comes thrilling 
now and then a note of protest from some malcontent 
who does not part so easily with the past, and for whom 
familiarity lends to every detail of life a merit and 
beauty of its own. It almost seems as if two-thirds of 
mankind were hard at work improving away the happi- 
ness of the remaining third, and bidding them at inter- 
vals to stop grumbling and appreciate the change. 

When it chances that these familiar details are asso- 
ciated in the mind with pleasures, early pleasures espe- 
cially, the memory of which lingers with the sweetness 
of honey, then the pain of parting with them is utterly 
disproportioned to their worth. Ihave never been able 
to understand how people can re-bind:an old book, or re- 
frame an old picture, if the book or the picture have been 
in any way dear to them for years. How strange and 
unfriendly these objects look in their new dress! How 
remote they seem from the recollections hitherto aroused 
by their presence! One of the minor grievances of my 
life is the gradual disappearance from the theaters of all 
the old drop-curtains I can remember since my childish 
days. Perhaps the new curtains are better than the old 
ones—I hear persons say as much occasionally—but tc 
me they are simply hideous, because their native ugliness 
is unsoftened by any gracious memory of those far-off 
nights when, feverish with delight, I sat staring at the 
stretch of painted canvas, and anticipating all the joys 
that lay behind. There was no moment of transport 
equal to that which saw the slow ascent of the mystic 
veil, revealing inch by inch the enchanted scenes beyond; 
and I still believe that if I could behold once more those 
dear, familiar landscapes, some portion of the old, lost 
pleasure would return, Three curtains are indelibly associ- 
ated with these hours of supreme happiness; and I recall 
them all three now as the most beautiful pictures in the 
world. One—and this, I think, was the first I ever saw 
—represented an Italian view, with a lively volcano in 
tbe background, and, in front, a long-legged shepherd 
lad reclining on the marble steps of a fountain, while 
his flock loitered lazily around. Another displayed four 
stout and dropsical nymphs preparing for, or resting 
from a hunt; this fact being adroitly intimated by the 
presence of some very long bows, and some very lean 
greyhounds. The third was a seaport town, with vessels 
lying in harbor, and a little terrace running to the 
water’s edge, on which terrace I have taken many a 
stroll in spirit, waiting for the wonders to come. Not 
that the waits were ever long in those vanished days. 
On the contrary, the whole evening flew by on wings of 
fire, and the only thought that marred my perfect felic- 
ity was the haunting consciousness that it would too 
soon be over. And the theaters were never hot, or 
stuffy, or draughty when Iwas a child; and the lights 
were never glaring, but shone with a gentle radiance; 
and the chairs were softer than down; and the music 
was noble and inspiring; and the actors were men of 
genius; and the actresses were ravishingly beautiful; 
and the scenery was sublime; and the plays were won- 
drously witty; and the paste jewels were dazzling; and 
ennui was unknown; and I never, never, never 
wished I had stayed at home. What new drop-curtain 
hides from me now the rapturous illusions of my 
youth? 

Another grievance, more palpable because less inevita- 
ble than the replacing of worn-out theater properties 
with fresh ones, is the passion.of publishers for altering 
the covers of their magazines. This is the strangest act 
of Vandalism that an unholy zest for novelty ever 
prompted in the human bosom. Why a magazine cover 
is selected in the first place, remains in most cases an 
unfathomed mystery. It is seldom a thing of beauty, 
but once associated with the agreeable visitor that every 
month brings some new tidings to our door, it acquires 
for us all the subtle charm of familiarity. Nothing can 
well be more stiff and ungraceful than the design of 
Blackwood; that wilted, conventional border, and that 
wreath of prickly Scotch thistles, defending rather than 
decorating the vignette of the founder, 


“* With eyes severe and beard of formal cut.” 


The whole cover seems to say, ‘‘ Stand off, rash mortal! 
There is nothing here for you!” Yet to lose it would be 
to lose an old, surly, faithful and long-tried friend. I 
sometimes feel that Blackwood is not as readable as it 
was when I was a girl—it is the privilege of increasing 
years to think all magazines were better when we were 
young—but for that very reason I am glad to greet the 
ancient thistles that alone remain defiant and unchanged. 

American publishers, however, are as delighted to offer 
their readers a new cover as a new story, and it is occa- 
sionally interesting to follow a magazine through all its 





outward vicissitudes, There was~a time when Saint 


Nicholas behaved like Harlequin in the pantomime, slip- 
ping into fresh costumes with bewildering alertness and 
rapidity. The Century has adopted a plan eminently 
fitted to confuse and distress people who are in love with 
the familiar, and who have barely time to accustom 
themselves to one of the picturesque young women on its 
cover, before they are confronted with another. The 
only engaging and comforting thing about these rival 
damsels is their strong family resemblance. They are 
like the fair daughters of Doris, with faces ‘‘ neither the 
same nor different, but as those of sisters should be.” 
The wanton alterations in Harper’s Magazine are none 
the less heart-breaking for being so trivial. As well rob 
us of an old friend altogether as tamper with his abso- 
lute integrity. No one can claim for Harper that its 
time-honored cover has any rare artistic quality, any of 
that subtle and far-reaching suggestiveness that we prize 
so wearily to-day. On the contrary, its little boys scat- 
tering roses into nowhere, and its preposterous child 
blowing soap bubbles on a globe belong distinctly to the 
cheerful school of Philistia, and are not burdened with 
meanings of any kind. That makes them so zefreshing 
to our eyes; and besides I have always regarded them 
with sincere affection, because of the pleasure they af- 
forded me in infancy. It was one of the unwritten 
laws of our nursery that, when a new magazine arrived 
the old one passed into our possession. We painted all 
the pictures with water colors, and we cut out the little 
figures on the cover for paper dolls. Not the child 
straddling over the globe! It was impossible to make any- 
thing out of him, owing to his uncomfortable position. 
But the lads in tunics we thought extremely pretty, 
especially the one in the right-hand corner, whose head 
was as round as a bullet. The left-hand boy had a 
slightly flattened skull, which destroyed his perfect sym- 
metry, tho we occasionally remedied this defect by leav- 
ing him a small portion of his basket, and pretending it 
was hair. Now, alas! tho the children still mount guard 
on their flower-wreathed pedestals, and still scatter their 
roses in the air, some unkind hand has wrought radical 
changes in their aspect. They have grown bigger, 
stouter, and their decent little tunics, so nicely drawn 
up over one shoulder, have been replaced by those absurd 
floating draperies which form the conventional attire of 
seraphs all the world over. Never was there such an un- 
happy transformation. It is true that on the old cover of 
Bentley's Magazine—if we may trust the minute picture 
of it on the face of Littell—the little figures with baskets 
were clad, or unc:ad, in these same airy rags. But this 
fact does not reconcile me at all. I never knew 
Bentley's boys; but I have known Harper's children all 
my life, and I cannot bear to see them shivering month 
after month in such ridiculous inadequate sashes. What 
sort of paper dolls would they have made for well-bred 
little girls? And why should they have been deprived of 
their only garment to gratify a restless taste for change? 

Well, itis useless to complain, for around us, on every 
side, people are fretting, and have fretted for generations 
over the unloved monotony of their surroundings. ‘‘It 
is not given to the world to be contented,” says Goethe; 
and while life can never hurry on fast enough, or as- 
sume phases new enough to please the majority of man- 
kind, a few dissatisfied souls will always cling perversely 
to the things which they have known, and feel more 
keenly every year thatall the vaunted delights of novelty 
and progress are but a poor substitute for the finer charm 
of the familiar. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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ARMY OFFICERS AS INDIAN AGENTS. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE W. BAIRD, U. S. A. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

WILL you permit to me space to say that, whatever 
the merits or demerits of the legislation recently enacted 
by both Houses of Congress, which would limit the se- 
lection of Indian agents to army officers, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S criticism in papers of April 14th and 21st. seems to 
be misdirected. Judging from the provisions of the law, 
as set forth in various newspapers, there is nothing in 
them which transfers the control of the Indians from the 
Bureau of the Interior Department—over which the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs presides—so that the 
fear, expressed in THE INDEPENDENT, thata distinguished 
army Officer is seeking to obtain control of the Indians 
by this legislation, is without foundation in the facts 
adduced. It would be easy to base a strong argument in 
favor of the legislation which now awaits the action of 
the President upon the two facts that, by a law of trans- 
mitted tension, the remedying of the effects of all faults 
in plan and blunders in practical work in Indian affairs 
becomes the duty of the army as the organized force- 
element of society (see American history, passim); and, 
secondly, that army officers have as their life work the 
performance of public duties which gives them unusual 
experience in and fitness for an Indian agent’s functions. 
The law simply says that the selection of Indian Agents 
shall be limited to this exceptionally well-equipped class 
of citizens, who, as before indicated, must suffer the evil 
effects of their maladministration—if guilty of such ad- 
ministration—and cannot call in others to reap the whirl- 
wind when they may have sown the wind, as civilian 








Agents have often done, 
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As to the effect upon the educational and religious 
work among the Indians of the details contemplated by 
the law, the cool assumption that it would be injurious 
does a grave injustice to a large and intelligent class of 
citizens, and this, too, in the face of facts well known. 
The names and careers of Norton and Trowbridge, of 
Webb and Hardy, to mention no others, should suffice to 
show that army officerscan at least ‘‘ hold their own” as 
members of the faculties of our highest institutions of 
learning. 

If THE INDEPENDENT should at any timesend a repre- 
sentative to Helena, I should take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing him into the local orgavization of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which owes its existence 
and its efficiency during many years to the action and 
the Christian fidelity of an army officer, Captain Charles 
Bird; and such a record is by no means unique among 
army men. 

But it is not my purpose to make an argument in favor 
of the legislation in question. I think but comparatively 
little good can come of it, because it does not go far 
enough. So long asa very important part of the crew 
are unsuitable, the captain cannot be expected to make a 
successful voyage. Iam informed by a man of long ex- 
perience in Indian affairs that it is quite usual for those 
by whose influence the position of agent is obtained, to 
condition the exercise of such influence upon the ap- 
pointment of some probably unsuitable person as an em- 
ployé; and those who have seen—as I have seen—teachers 
who could not teach, farmers who never left the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Agency, and left the ignorant 
Indians to their own devices in their efforts to acquire 
the mastery of civilized industry, will not be sanguine as 
to the outcome of any scheme which permits the con- 
tinuance of such things—as any scheme does which per- 
mits incompetent subordinates to be ‘‘ bigger men than 
the old” Agent through the use of “‘ influence.” 

It has never been difficult to persuade Presidents, Sec- 
retaries and Commissioners that improvement of the 
service was demanded, and those officials have usually 
made earnest efforts toward such improvement. 

The President and Indian Commissioner now in serv- 
ice may confidently challenge comparison with any of 
their predecessors in these respects; but the weakness of 
the service is inseparable from its methods. It is not an 
organization vitalized through all of its parts, and so able 
te respond quickly to the authority of its chief. The 
Indian Service of the Dominiun of Canada is often cited 
as superior to our own. So far as it is superior, it owes 
its superiority to just this, that itxis an organism, a bit 
of benevolent despotism controlled by the Executive of 
the Dominion. The mounted police of the Northwest 
territories constituted, and I think, still constitute in 
themselves a system of government organized as a bat- 
talion of soldiers uniformed and officered as such; it was 
yet charged—and so far as I know still is—with the per- 
formance of all the duties of civil government; collect- 
ing revenue, enforcing the non-intercourse acts, whose 
purpose was to prevent the introduction of liquor into 
the country, arresting, trying and punishing offenders, 
it both protected and legally punished the Indians. 

The sometimes extravagant adulation of our 
Northern neighbors because of their success, should be 
greatly tempered by theimportant consideration that up 
to date white settlers have not crowded upén the Indians 
in their domain, so that they have had to deal with a 
situation quite similar to that which existed in our trans- 
Mississippi country prior to 1850; but yet it cannot be 
questioned that their system is better than ours. 

As little can it be questioned that it would have been 
of immense advantage to both the Indians and the na- 
tion had our Indian affairs been conducted and controlled 
in abureau of the War Department. 

As there is no probability that such action will be 


taken it would be idle to take the time to point out the | 


reason of this. The only thing that remains is to extend 
the rules of the Civil Service to the entire Indian Serv- 
ice and then rigorously enforce them. 

HELENA, MON. 
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CURRENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





THE best poetry now being written in the English lan- 
guage is coming from the pens of our American poets. 
Leaving Tennyson and Whittier and Holmes out of the 
count as having finished their work, and eluding the 
odious snare of individual comparisons, we may feel the 
difference between the verse of our own singers and that 
of the poets who, in a way, keep up the traditions of 
Chaucer, Herrick, Scott, Keats and Byron on the soil of 
Old England, where not an echo of Shakespeare is heard 
to-day. It does not force us to belittle contemporary 
English poetry when we undertake to measure our own 
ina fair way. Patriotism demands no sacrifice of truth. 
On the contrary, he is the best patriot who, while hold- 
ing dear the highest aspirations and the noblest achieve- 
ments of his own people, feels with a tingle of delight 
every impulse of progress in other countries. Higher 
comparison is higher criticism. The atmosphere of the 
stars affords no breath of envy or of jealousy. To me it 
looks as if there might be said a dozen or two words on 
American poetry without any furtive glances at alien 
critics to see what they are going to do about it, 


At present the poetry output of Great Britain is not 
very creditable to a people whose Elizabethan period is 
a gaze-center for the whole world; still there are living 
poets in England whose songs touch a high-water mark. 
Swinburne is easily first (we have agreed to leave Ten- 
nyson out); not only first is he in point of original lyrical 
power, but first as certainly in direct, close-focused dra- 
matic vision. In saying dramatic vision I do not mean 
playwright’s vision. Mr. Swinburne is no playwright; 
he is, however, a superb dramatic poet. His limitations 
have always struck me as acquired rather than natural, 
growing out of his entanglement, at his formative period, 
in the fascinations of heathen taste. The old honey of 
the pagans lured him, and his wings grew heavy with it. 
The ghost of Villon led him an uncanny dance. William 
Morris has sung with a charm of no common sort in a 
minor key and with a tender voice, often shading into 
falsetto tones; but have we not been aware all along that 
a fad has served Mr. Morris in place of a heroic ambi- 
tion? We love him none the less because he has wor- 
ried his Muse with wall-paper conventionalizations of 
flowers and the like; but we know all the same that as a 
poet he has not come to what ought to be his own. 

Passing to the younger English singers we find a choir 
of lyrists good and true. Dobson, Gosse, Lang, Miss 
Robinson and a half-dozen others give us a fine concert 
now andagain. There is Sharp fluting sweetly with a 
full, strong score before him, and there is Watts who 
makes a sonnet as rich as his criticism is sound. Jean 
Ingelow, who is young in the hearts of her American 
admirers, does not write much poetry now. The ques- 
tion may well be asked, Who is to come into Tennyson's 
place? I donot mean the Laureate’s place, but the poet’s. 

Here in America, with Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow 
and Lowell, all dead, and with Holmes and Whittier sit- 
ting on the shining hights of age, whom have we in the 
line of succession? Again the danger of comparison 
threatens; but happily there isa channel of avoidance. 
Our younger poets differ so widely among themselves 
that comparisom would be, indeed, extremely difficult. 

Stedman and Aldrich are poets to be proud of in any 
age. To me the silence of Stedman in the American 
choir is at once a puzzle and a profound regret. Truehe 
has compensated, as far as by superexcellent prose he 
could, for this rebuff to his Muse, giving to the world 
some of the soundest and most fascinating of recent lit- 
erary criticism; still he must sing again soon, or be 
ceunted among the birds who sulk in the spring. Mr. 
Aldrich broke silence not long ago with a show of in- 
creased power. A vitality and a richness of timbre in 
his recent songs indicate that he was ripening while he 
rested. No British singer has put forth such poetry as 
his within the past two years. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett, Miss Helen Gray Cone, Mr. Arlo 
Bates, Mrs. Piatt, Mrs. Moulton, Miss Edith M. Thomas 
and Mr. Woodbury have made real poetry—I may say 
that they are making it now—poetry which, tho not to 
be tumbled in a heap and labeled as all of a kind, is, on 
the whole, fresher, more bristling with welcome indi- 
vidualities, and of more original flavor than the verse of 
contemporaneous making in England. In a notice like 
this one cannot quote poems, nor can more than a hint 
of the whole truth be given; still the reader who has 
had free access to American and English magazines and 
books as they have been issued will at once make the 
filling in for himself, and see how American poetry, 
notwithstanding the alleged falling off of public demand 
for it, has gone far ahead. 

James Whitcomb Riley, Madison Cawein, Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman, and a number of still younger poets, have 
recently reached the public through one channel or an- 
other of legitimate verse-making, with a promise un- 
commonly bright, and with a flowery wood and many 
a meadow of fragrant grass before them. 

It has been the fashion of late to toss torpedoes of. wit 
at the magazine poetry appearing from month to month; 
but admitting that some of it dves look as if it were 
used more to fit a space than to honor its art, we must 
not join in the sweeping criticism which lumps it all to- 
gether as worthless. Be said what may, it needs but a 
glance backward over the pages of English periodicals 
for a century to show what a growth poetical expression 
has had and what a genuine if somewhat over-sweet 
flower it now is. It is a more healthy and health-giving 
bloom in America than in any other country of the 
world. In France the utterances of genius are poisoned 
with vice; in Germany poetry is smothered under science 
and standing armies, while throughout the rest of the 
globe where English is not the language realism has 
dwarfed all forms of imaginative literature to the mold 
of commonplace. 

In America poetry may survive and one day sooner or 
later give epoch-making influence through a throe of 
freedom or by a culmination of forces accidentally meet- 
ing in some extraordinary nature. At present, while our 
poets are not doing volcanic work, we are aware that at 
no period of literary development has the English lan- 
guage been so rich in lyrical creation as it is just now in 
America. It attracts little attention, to be sure, and we 
pass it by to go to the stock exchange or to the political 
caucus; but if Gilder’s poetry had been made three hun- 
dred years ago we might now be writing long apprecia- 
tions of it. What artist of the older days ever set a 





purer vision to more searching and haunting music? 





In Canada (which is in reality a part of our own Amer- 
ica without the fact of annexation) we have a little bevy 
of true poets with Charles G. D. Roberts at their head, 
and just now they are the busiest and most interesting 
singers that I know of, not so much for what they have 
yet done as for the field they appear about to occupy. 

In the Southern States, since Hayne and Lanier died, 
no one has aimed quite so high as did they, tho Cawein 
and Burns Wilson have touched the upper notes of the . 
poetic scale, with thrillingly clear voices once in a while. 
Will H: Hayne bas a Herrick suggestion in his tiny 
lyrics, and Mrs. Dandridge is charmingly sincere and 
musical, with a slender originality quite distinguishing. 
Mrs. Davis, of New Orleans, has been doing some nota- 
bly fine work. 

I cannot, writing in a Southern woods, as I am, and 
far from any source of reference, recall more than half 
the names that should be mentioned with more or less 
confidence; but it would be impossible anywhere to for- 
get Miss Guiney, whose poetry has a fragrance as keen 
and precious as that of spicewood and as American as 
the pungent odor of sassafras. 

Recently Mr. Howells has found time between his nov- 
els and farces to remind us of the time when, from the 
midlands of Ohio, he sent forth a volume of poetry which 
deserves to live as one of the classics of the West. 

But who, a voice calls out, who is.the poet of the ac- 
tive singers in America? I may have overlooked him 
among the thronging larks of our fields, or amid the 
thrushes of our woods. The hand of time will set him 
apart. My task for the moment is to remind our people 
of the riches at hand, and but scantily appreciated, 
which were there centuries for perspective would make 
our day seem a golden one indeed. 

We give grand welcome to Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ Light 
of the World,” which is a gracious thing to do; but we 
scarcely glance at Dr. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Epic of Saul,” which 
is not a gracious, nota creditable act of ours. ; 

BAY ST. Lovuts, MIss. 
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PROTESTANTISM AND THE CULTIVATED 
YOUTH OF FRANCE. 


BY RAOUL ALLIER, 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 











I ENDEAVORED a year ago to describe for the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT the new tendency of the enlightened 
youth in France; and I did not hesitate to make the 
affirmation that unexpected events seemed to announce 
the dawn of a religious renaissance. Nearly a year has 
passed by and nothing has changed our impressions; on 
the contrary, everything has strengthened them. 

This moral and religious fermentation creates a duty 
for the Christian Church. The Protestants of France 
will make the worst of mistakes if they do not recognize 
in these unexpected events a call from God. If they do 
not advance toward these souls, thirsty for religion, and 
repeat to them the words of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ This God 
whom you ignorantly worship we declare unto you.” 

For awhile it seemed as if the Christians of France 
would retreat before this glorious mission which Ged 
gives them. They have at last, however, aroused from 
their torpor, and an evangelizing work will soon com- 
mence in the Latin Quarter in that part of Paris where 
are gathered all the higher schools, the faculties of the 
universities and a multitude of students. The new en- 
terprise will be under the care of Pastor Jean Monnier, 
than whom it would be very difficult to find a man bet- 
ter qualified for the work by his love for souls, his piety 
and his skill. He has rented a hall in the Rue St. 
Jacques, a few steps from Sorbonne, the college of France 
and the place of general meeting for students. He has 
arranged it so as to serve different purposes. During the 
day it is divided into three parts by folding doors; one 
room serves as a reception hall for the pastor and his 
assistants, the second is a general reception room, and in 
the third there are tables where the guests may read, 
write and study. Two evenings in the week these doors 
are thrown open, and in the large hall M. Monnier con- 
ducts a Bible-class on Thursday and a service on Sunday. 

It was a happy thought to open a hall for work and 
general conversation. He furnishes thus a place of 
gathering for a crowd of students who between their les- 
sons do not know where to go. When it iscold or rainy 
these young men cannot remain on the street. They 
generally go into a café or beer saloon and become little 
by little the slaves of bad habits. It is rare that they 
give themselves up to intemperance. They are generally 
sober; but it is there that they meet with the worst influ- 
ences. I cannot dwell upon this subject, but I have lived 
sufficiently among students in Paris to affirm this, that 
the best means of fighting immorality is not by sermons 
on purity. Exhortations and appeals are indispensable; 
but they will give no result if we are not able to reach 
the student in his loneliness when subjected to the temp- 
tations of the café or beer saloon. The halls of conver- 
sation and of study are almost as useful as the chapels 
and churches. 

The material advantage will be sufficient to draw 
guests to the hall in the Rue St. Jacques. Many students 
are not rich, and they will be very glad to find a warm, 
comfortable shelter, which will save them the necessity 
of squandering their modest income in other establish- 
ments. But will the visitors be as numerous when it be- 





comes a question of attending a Bible-class or a service? 
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M. Jean Monnier and his friends have made an ingenious 
attempt to meet this difficulty. They have organized an 
association of young men who engage to form for these 
meetings a nucleus of attendance and to bring as many 
students there as possible. These young assistants are 
urged to study carefully the necessities of the work and 
understand the extent of their duties toward their broth- 
ers in the university. They are not called upon to be 
missionaries, distinctively so-called,nor to make addresses; 
they are desired simply to give witness to the Gospel by 
their private life, to honor Christianity in their persons, 
and to make known about them the Hall in the Rue St. 
Jacques, to seek out Protestant students and inspire in 
them the desire to attend the meetings which are held 
there. I should add that the services on Sunday will be 
presided over by the principal pastors of Paris, that they 
will be as interesting as possible for the young men, and 
that from time to time lectures on literature, social and 
religious subjects, willbe given by the most prominent 
men in Protestantism. Nothing will be neglected to in- 
sure the success of a work which answers the real need 
and which Parisian Protestantism ought to have estab- 
lished long ago. 

I may be considered too ambitious; but I ask myself 
with anxiety, Are we going to stop with this enterprise? 
The work of evangelization, which M. Monnier and his 
friends are inaugurating, will be of great service; but I 
do not think it will be sufficient. Suchas it is it is ex- 
cellent, but it ought to be supplemented and completed 
by an attempt of a very different kind. It is very cer- 
tain, in fact, that the pastors who will preach in the 
Latin Quarter will reach only arestricted audience. They 
will have as hearers only the Protestant students. Cer- 
tainly that is much, and great good will thus be done. 
The young men of our churches lose too easily, on arriv- 
ing in Paris, the habit of attending service, and since 
they do not goto church the church must go to them. 
In this respect especially lies the great advantage of the 
work of M. Monnier. The hall in the Rue St. Jacques 
will render a genuine service only as it puts its meetings 
at hours that shall not conflict with services in the other 
chapels or Protestant churches of the Quarter. The 
enterprise should be filled with the spirit of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. If it is carried on in the exclusive spirit of 
one Church as against its sister Churches it will die. It 
were better never to have dreamed of it. But the men 
who have organized it and who will direct it are large- 
hearted and free from all sectarian passions. So far we 
are atease. The Hall in the Rue St. Jacques will appeal 
to the good will of evangelical Protestantism. It will 
not be a place for recruiting for one particular Church, 
but a shelter for all the children of the Reformed 
Churches of France. It is well to work for the young 
Protestants whu are surrounded by temptations of every 
sort and who are in danger of being carried away by 
every wind of doctrine. 

But what shall we do for the other students? It is M. 
Monnier’s plan to turn his attention to the youth of the 
schools in the whole neighborhood. The doors of the 
Hall will be open to all; but probably the Protestants, 
with perhaps few exceptions, will be the only ones to 
enter them; the others, the Freethinkers of Catholic 
origin, will never think of it. It is difficult to realize 
how thoroughly the men about us ignore Protestantism 
and what antipathy they feel toward it. Altho their 
ignorance is the result of the most absurd prejudices, it is 
held rigorously. The masses, notwithstanding the de- 
velopment of primary instruction, are still very poorly 
informed. They have no precise opinions on history; 
they are unarmed against the suggestions of the clericals, 
who spread everywhere the most atrocious calumnies 
against the reformers of the sixteenth century; they are 
at the mercy of political agitators, who in public assem- 
blies do not cease to declare against religion, and de- 
nounce the priests and pastors of every denomination as 
deceivers of the people. How can such ridiculous opin- 
ions have a hold upon enlightened youth? It is a fact at 
first sight incredible; but if we look at it a little closer 
there is nothing mysterious about it. In the first place, 
these youth, who pride themselves on being well- 
informed, know nothing of Protestant books. These 
books are the victims of a rigorous ostracism and have 
the greatest difficulty in reaching the general public. If 
you pass a few minutes under the galleries of the Odeon 
you will find there the books of all the publishers of 
Paris, those published by Grassart and Fischbacher, the 
two Protestant editors, alone being wanting. You will 
find the most absurd romances of a writer who to-morrow 
will be forgotten, but you will not see a single volume of 
Bersier or of Edmond de Pressensé, men who did honor 
not only to Protestantism but to the French nation. 

Another fact which I must state will show the extent 
of this evil. In 1884 I was studying at the higher Nor- 
mal School, that nursery of professors for the Lycée and 
the faculties of letters or sciences. I proposed to write 
an article on the popular Huguenot poetry of the six- 
teenth century. To my great surprise, or, rather, to my 
shame, I found that our library, altho it contained 88,000 
volumes, had not a single volume on Protestantism. I 
hastened to give the alarm to my friends, and, thanks to 
the assistance of M. Frank Puaux, the director of the 
Revue Chretienne, this lack was filled in a moderate 
measure, To-day the Protestant students of the Normal 
School have nothing to fear from such a misfortune as 





met me. But this poverty of a library so important as 
that is a significant illustration of the indifference which 
Protestant publications usually have to meet. We are 
surrounded by prejudices which prevent the Free- 
thinkers from studying the books of our writers, and eu- 
veloped in an ignorance whose effect is to aggravate still 
more these absurd prejudices. 

The least serious consequence, altho that is, neverthe- 
less, dangerous, of this indifference is that of assimilating 





Protestantism and Catholicism, and attributing to the 

former all the faults of the latter. The Roman Catholic 

Church demands the abdication of thought and con- 

science. Our young men, who have never given them- 

selves the trouble to study the Protestant solution of re- 

ligious problems, naturally suppose that the Churches 

which sprang from the Reformation have no more re- 

spect than has Rome for moral individuality. ‘I have 

not thrown off the yoke of the Pope in order to accept 
that of a crowd of preachers and laymen, each one of 
whom conducts himself like a Pope,” wrote to me an as- 
sociate in the University. 

The young men of whom I have spoken, place the two 
great Christian Churches on the same footing. There 
are some who go further and who, declaring themselves 
freed from Rome, proclaim Protestantism as inferior to 
Catholicism. These take a social stand, and do not hesi- 
tate to hold that the spirit of the Reformation is a prin- 
ciple of Anarchy. Some, alas, do not hesitate to support 
this affirmation by theoretical consideration. They call 
up the evils that wespread before the world, the distrust 
that divides us, the miserable rivalries that separate 
sister Churches, contests that dishonor individual 
Churches, that indefinite disintegration which an evil 
spirit seems to have breathed into French Protestantism. 
I know very well that these divisions are more apparent 
than real. In fact, all Protestants consider themselves 
in the face of Rome as brothers of those Protestants whom 
they do not lose an opportunity of antagonizing. I know 
very well that our separate denominations do not always 
hurl anathemas at each other, and that they work 
together, for example, in missions to pagan lands; but 
all this is not known to the Frenchmen about us. From 
the outside they see only our misfortune; they do not 
distinguish the life that we live inwardly; hence it is 
that freethinkers declare that Protestantism is not worth 
studying. Hence comes also a still greater evil. Young 
men feeling the need of religion, never think of turning 
to us and rather look toward Rome, which terrifies them 
by its absolutism. I do not exaggerate. At the very 
moment that I am writing these lines the Spirit of God 
is at work in Caen. There in the University world re- 
ligious movements are going on. The professors of the 
Lycée and Faculty of Letters are studying languages 
which only a little time since had no interest in them. 
They are reading the Bible. Some among them, I know, 
have found in Christ their Savior and the Savior of 
humanity, Well, these same men who have been won 
for the Gospel by Protestants, cannot decide to embrace 
the Reformation. They donot attach themselves to any 
Church. It is a misfortune for them that they are thus 
deprived of fellowship, and for us, that we cannot utilize 
those spiritual forces. Am I wrong in putting the ques- 
tion, How shall we undertake to secure the attention of 
so many young men, separated from us by prejudice, 
and the greater part of whom never will think of crossing 
the threshold of a Protestant evangelical hall? 

There is only one way of reaching these students. It 
is by the exercise of hospitality. The Hall in the Rue St. 
Jacques will be, without doubt, a blessing for some; but its 
work must be completed by another still which shall be 
accomplished by single individuals, friends of the young 
men and eager todo them good. The students suffer 
from isolation; they form habits from which it will be 
difficult to withdraw them. When they leave their uni- 
versity life they will expect to be received only into 
those families that welcomethem. They will go to these 
Christians who, in the Latin Quarter, open wide the doors 
oftheir homes. Let them be received without haughtiness, 
without any effort at proselytism, and they will be glad to 
sit down at friendly firesides. Imagine the intluence 
that Christians may exert in this way. I suppose them 
capable of interesting themselves in all the questions 
which occupy the rising generation in the scientific and 
social movements of the day; able to inspire in their 
guest by their moral character, by their intellectual de- 
velopment, that absolute confidence which is the condi- 
tion of all success in teaching. In the Hall of these 
Christian hosts every problem will be met and discussed. 
These young men will be enabled to see how slight are 
the foundations of their prejudices. They will not be 
preached at directly, for that would but drive them away; 
but, without having it obtruded upon them, they may be 
helped to understand what is the essence of religion. They 
will be brought gently under the influence of the Gos- 
pel. I shall be very much surprised if any one who 
undertakes this method in a spirit of prayer and with a 
firm love for the young, shall not some day reap the 
blessed fruits of his industry. 

Is this a waking dream? May God grant that it be 
soon a reality, and that many may rise up among us who 
shall consecrate to the conquest of the enlightened 
youth of our day all their leisure and all their power of 
affection. The present time is especially critical. Our 





students who hitherto have been too easily fascinated by 





the seductiveness of positivism or dilettanteism seem 
ripe for other thoughts and other sentiments. If we do 
not undertake the work others will. Already the Catho- 
lics are aroused. They are making great efforts to en- 
roll young men in their schools; and if we do not take 
care they will secure a number of recruits whom we 
might have assured to our own churches. It is true that 
many brethren do not believe that the new generation 
will ever return to clericalism. They profess thus an 
optimism which may have for them most cruel surprises. 
But are they sure at least that the present opportunities 
will always last, that the young people of our schools 
will, after a few years, manifest the same desire for re- 
ligion? Will they not have a terrible account to give if 
they allow the opportunity of showing light to those who 
seek it to pass, and if they repeat in effect the words of 
Cain, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THE NATIVITY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY DAVIS R. DEWEY, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS IN- 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
It has long been the hope and faith of some Americans 
that portions of New England would be abie to with- 
stand the incoming tide of foreign immigration. The 
manufacturing districts of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts might indeed be conquered by the invader, but at 
least there were the agricultural States of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont which could be relied upon to 
hand dewn to posterity a generation of Yankees whose 
origin was colonial. This hope must be abandoned. The 
native-born population has actually declined in Ver- 
mont and Maine in the last ten years, and in New Hamp- 
shire has barely held its own; altho the other three South- 
ern States of this group have added about a third of a 
million of native born to their population during this 
period; they have also added nearly one foreign born, 
man for map, for every native. In 1880 less than atenth 
of the population of Maine was foreign born; ten years 
later this element had increased to an eighth. In New 
Hampshire the proportion rose from one-seventh to near- 
ly a fourth; and in Connecticut from a fourth to a third. 
It is apparently only a question of time when the natives 
and foreign born will stand upon the census rolls with 
equal representation. To-day more than three in every 
group of ten persons in Rhode Island were born in for- 
eign countries, and the same is true of Massachusetts. 
This change is summed-up in the statement that in all 
New England more foreign born than native were added 
to the population in the decade 1880-1890, the numbers 
being 348,727 and 341,489 respectively. 

New England is, in truth, receiving her share propor- 
tionally of the immigrants coming to our land. In 1880 
this section contained about one-twelfth (4,010,529) of the 
total population of the United States. In the decade, 
1880-1889 more than five million immigrants sought a 
home somewhere in the United States. Our records 
do not permit us to say exactly where they settled; 
but the Census returns which have been recently issued 
show that New England has taken a goodly number, 
whether of fresh arrivals or of older immigrants reset- 
tling in this portion of the nation. An addition of 348,727 
foreign born, is about one-fifteenth of the total number 
ofimmigrants arriving in the period under consideration. 
This calculation does not take into account all the im- 
migration from Canada, for which the records are very 
defective, nor, on the other hand, does it allow for the 
mortality which has undoubtedly affected this enormous 
army of five and a quarter mfilions. It is, therefore, 
within bounds to assert that New England, along with 
other sections of this continent of settlement, is subject 
to the same forces and processes which in general are 
changing the composition of our population. 

Again, it is to be noticed that there is no slackening in 
the rate of increase of foreign born, as far as New Eng- 
land is concerned. Indeed, there is no reason to suppose 
that the climax has yet been reached. The rate of in- 
crease has been far more rapid in the past ten years than 
in the preceding ten for the whole section, and this is 
true for each State individually except New Hampshire, 
where the rate varied only a few hundredths of one per 
cent. During the last census period the increase in our 
foreign population was 44 per cent., while in the preced- 
ing ten years it was hardly 21 per cent. 

If we examine the returns more closely and in detail, 
we find that this army of invaders spreads itself out over 
the whole community. In the more than threescore 
counties in New England States all but nine show an in- 
crease uf foreign born, and of the nine seven are in Ver- 
mont. On the other hand, thirty-one of the sixty-six coun- 
ties are falling behind in native born. In Maine eleven 
of the sixteen counties had a smaller number of natives 
in 1890 than in 1880; in New Hampshire five of the ten 
counties present a loss, in Vermonteight of the fourteen, 
in Massachusetts three of the fourteen, in Rhode Island 
one out of five, and in Connecticut three out of eight. 

But this does not tell the whole story. Altho more 
than two-thirds of the total population of New Eng- 
land is classed as native born, a large discount will have 
to be made if our investigation is carried back one gen- 
eration. But one-half (2,435,792) of the 4,700,745 people 











in this section are natives, and were born of parents who 
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in turn were native born; 1,142,339 are foreign born, and 
in addition nearly as many more (1,122,614) have one or 
both parents who in earlier days were immigrants. 
Under this classioficatin the stock which may be called 
native for two generations only is in the minority in the 
three southern New England States, and will apparently 
be so in the other three sister commonwealths. For 
problems of this nature the Census Office has undertaken 
a most commendable advance over previous inquiries, 
as this is the first national enumeration which has clas- 
sified natives according to their parentage. In the cities 
the results appear still more startling. In Burlington, 
Vt., Cambridge Mass., and New Haven, Conn., three 
university and educational centers, and not. pre-emi- 
nently marked as manufacturing cities of the Fall River 
type, the percentage of native population with native 
parentage is less than one-half of the total population. 
In Boston the proportion is but one-third; in Brockton, 
Mass., but one-fourth; and in Mount Holyoke but one- 
seventh, 

The Census inquiry, from which the preceding facts 
have been gathered, presents another line of data, which 
has the most vital political interest for patriotic Ameri- 
cans. Information has been obtained in regard to the 
citizenship of foreignadult males, There are nearly half 
a million foreign-born males twenty-one years and over. 
Not one-half of this number have been naturalized; they 
have no part as yet in our political life, There has long 
been frequent complaint that the French Canadians do 
not avail themselves of these privileges; and certainly, 
according to the investigation by the State of Massachu- 
setts a few years ago, this nationality is the greatest sin- 
ner in this respect. If the French Canadians are tardy 
in identifying themselves with the body politic, what 
may be expected of the stranger nationalities who are 
beginning to crowd in upon us?—nationalities of whom 
as yet we have had but little experience, but who prom- 
ise to mingle in large numbers in our urban districts. Of 
the aliens there were in 1890 in our six New England 
States 32,461 who did not speak the English language. 
Massachusetts claimed one-half of these, but even rural 
Vermont had more than a thousand, 

For the satisfaction of those who may wish to know 
where the native population can be found in the greatest 
proportion to-day in the several States of New England, 
investigation shows that in Maine, Waldo County, on the 
shores of the Penobscot River, bears the palm, for not 
one in fifty is foreign born in that large district. Sum- 
mer travelers who have spent a week in the fishing vil- 
lages from Camden north of Belfast have doubtless felt, 
as the writer has at least, that they had been to a foreign 
country, to acountry which was more Yankee than any 
spot before visited. In New Hampshire, Carroll County, 
lying between the White Mountains and Lake Winne- 
pesaukee takes the lead; in Vermont, Orange County, 
stretching over from the Connecticut River opposite 
Dartmouth College to the State capitol, Montpelier; in 
Massachusetts, the island commnnity of Nantucket; in 
Rhode Island, the southwestern county of Washington, 
aud in Connecticut, famous Litchfield. If you wish to 
choose the town more specifically, and pitch your tent 
in one of more than 8,000 inhabitants, Rockland, Me., 
will be your goal, for there 6 per cent. are foreign born. 
Auburn, of the same State, and Marblehead, Mass, with 
13 and 14 per cent. respectively, come next. 

We thus perceive that New England is not to escape 
the problems which a mixed population brings to our 
doors. It doubtless brings blessings, and yet many have 
wished in the recesses of their hearts that some corner of 
our Republic might be spared from the touch of an alien 
race. This is not tobe our fate. Yankee manner, life 
and wit will soon be folklore for the scholars of a poster- 
ity amid which the native born backed by a native born 
ancestry of three or four generations of grandsires will 
be lost to view. 


BOSTON, MASs. 
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BY KATE FOOTE, 


VARIOUS interesting things happened to us in Wash- 
ington last week. We had the circus, Barnum and 
Bailey, which delights so many people of somany differ- 
ent classes that a philosopher might conclude that a 
circus is the only truly democratic thing on the earth. 
Your washerwoman and her children, your bootblack and 
the Secretary of State and the Sefior Dons from the lega- 
tions go to the circus. Some of the great people profess 
to go in order to ‘‘take the children”; but others are 
frank and say, ‘I go because I like it.” The street 
parade of the troop was fine and made one, with the 
elephants and their gilded trappings, think of what the 
Prince of Wales must have seen when he went to India 
and was received with gorgeous, gilded processions. 
Some plain spoken Yankees said they were like Barnum’s 
show. The Prince had Maharajahs in his train; but they 
were not more effective than the gorgeous looking peo- 
ple Messrs. Barnum and Bailey had in their street parade 
here, and there could not have been more people looking 
on, and there was not the Prince of Wales’s grand culmi- 
nation under the tents afterward, where there were 
15,000 people seated, and how many standing about no 
one knows. Mr. Blaine was there with some members 
of his family, Mrs. Hitt, Senator Sherman and others. 





In the evening the Marine Band gave a concert at Al- 
baugh’s with its fine music, and there was the Presi- 
dent andhis daughters, Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Dimmick, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Emory Smith, our just returned 
Minister from Russia, and a full house. Mrs. Harrison is 
much better, but not yet well enough to beout. As soon 
as she is able she will goto Fortress Monroe for a change 
of air and scene, which will probably complete her res- 
toration to health. President Harrison looked in health 
and spirits and seemed to enjoy the music, as well he 
might. The Marine Band is the pride of Washington, and 
itself takes pride in the duties which require it to give 
good music to the guests at the receptions of the White 
House during the season; its melodious thunder fills the 
air of the outer corridor, where people are crowding in 
to walk before the President in their best clothes, and 
when you get inside the melody, subdued by distance 
and by the buzz of a crowd, makes a constant under- 
current of delightful sound. The regrettable thing is 
that you cannot half hear them, because the effect of 
music upon people so often sets them to talking madly. 
Talking will make canary birds sing, and there must be 
a reflex action among human beings—music makes 
them begin conversation. 

The President had just signed the Chinese Exclusion 
bill and had been severely dealt with by the Methodist 
Conference, then sitting at Omaha, for doing it so 
quickly and without consideration. The lack of 
consideration, however, was with the Conference, 
not with the President. The last law for the ten 
years exclusion expired at twelve o’clock on the night 
of May 6th. The bill went up to the President at noon 
of the 5th, and he had from that time until midnight to 
consider, and only that. It was necessary to have no 
intervals between the two laws if the new one was to be 
effective. The lapse of the first law was well known, 
and many were waiting on the borders of British Colum- 
bia hoping that there might be an interregnum, during 
which they could step in, The President signed it at four 
o'clock, May 5th. 

Mr. Geary, the Member from California, who has given 
his name to the bill, and who is on the Home Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, was very much pleased at the success 
of his measure. He has a full face, a Roman nose, gray 
eyes, light hair, and a cheerful, open, resolute expression. 
He is a lawyer, and was a Member during the previous 
session of Congress. Some of his colleagues on the Com- 
mittee said to him the other day: ‘‘This bill makes a 
great man of you, Geary. If Minneapolis puts you in as 
Vice President, so that you can carry the Pacific Slope 
on that record, just remember your old friends, will 
you?” 

‘There isa lookout for contingents,” he answered, 
laughing. 

** Certainly,” was the reply. ‘* That is the difference 
between the primeval man and the politician of to-day.” 

I give this little conversation to show how keenly our 
politics are watched: and every step has a forecast, so far 
as it is possible for the human mind to seé. 

The air is so full now of political signs and rumors that 
by-plays come to be interesting. 

The Senate, under the leading of Mr. Frye, of Maine, is 
following up the bill for the registration under our flag of 
the two ships, the ‘* City of Paris” and the ‘‘ City of New 
York,” which passed the House so quickly last week that 
Mr. Holman was not able to stop it. The speech of Mr. 
Frye was extremely interesting, delivered, as his always 
are, with great earnestness, with great good taste, and 
with coolness and clearness; his voice is broad and full 
and his articulation clear, so that he can be heard by his 
constituents in the galleries. He described the two ships 
and the object of their registration. They are not to be 
used in coast trade, and the Government is always to have 
a claim to hire or purchase them in case of any sudden 
need. The beauty of this claim is that they could each 
have sixteen rifled guns put on board in an hour, and 
could be sent to sea, with coal for seventy days, and a 
speed of ten knots an hour when they are economizing 
coal, while their possibilities of speed of twenty knots an 
hour are such that they could escape from any war ves- 
sel or overtake any merchantman afloat. One of 
them has already made a record that has been beaten by 
eighteen minutes only, in the ships of any other line. 

Mr. Frye, who is not an inland statesman, was on the 
watch when we were in difficulties with Chile, and saw 
how the Government was then regarding these two ships 
as contingencies that might be useful and went at once 
to our Secretary of the Navy, Mr, Tracy, asking himif he 
approved of our buying them and, if he did, would he no- 
tify the Committee on Commerce. This Mr. Tracy did 
at once, saying that he should consider a bill to this effect 
as valuable as that of the naval appropriation. That was 
enough for Mr. Frye, and he proceeded to act. The line 
of ships is the only one that is owned entirely by Amer- 
icans. 

In his speech Mr. Frye suggested that the British lion 
was a little cross about the proceeding, as he also had an 
eye on these ships for the same purpose. But he cannot 
complain if we are careful to give him the sum he asks; 

and if the bill becomes a law we shall here proceed to 
build two more, of 12,000 tons, and with a possible speed 
of twenty-three knots an hour. 

The only objection that could be made to the bill is 


all vessels flying the flag of the United States should be 
built in this country. It is interesting to see as strong 
protectionists as our men from New England are, Mr, 
Frye himself one of the strongest, advocating this incon- 
sistency. Senator Higgins, of Delaware, pointed out 
this objection, but eventually voted in favor of it, and 
the bill passed the Senate exactly as it came from the 
House—I think the only one this -session that has had 
that fortune, with a majority of thirty-one, which was 
not made up on party lines, Mr. Gorman, Mr. Vest, Mr. 
Hill, and Mr. Kenna, and others voting with Mr. Allison, 
Mr. Dawes, Mr. Cameron, and the other Republican Sen- 
ators. 

It is an important step, because it gives usa sort of 
militia of the seas, a force that we can mobilize at a few 
minutes notice, that the Government can call upon as a 
governor of a State can call out the militia to suppress an 
insurrection. Some men who have free trade longings 
behind their protection sympathies, say that it bears a 
possibility of mitigating the heavy protection of ship- 
building in this country. The melancholy fact is that 
our merchant marine has been protected off the face of 
the earth. It has been a domestic tyranny. A man 
must not buy a ship abroad, and then, if he wants to be 
patriotic and build at home, the tariff on everything he 
must use to build with is so great that he gives it up in 
despair and flies the British flag. So far our protection- 
ists have hit upon no reciprocity in this matter of ship- 
building. Now that they have once been guilty of a lit- 
tle weakness in this respect they may be brought to con- 
sider an inter-marine treatment of our protection system. 

We watch the delegates that are to be sent to 
the conventions of the two parties, to see whether 
the Republicans will be instructed, because if they 
are not it means an outlook for Mr. Blaine, and with 
the Democratic delegates it means a hope for Mr. 
Cleveland. Mr. Blaine, says the Washington Post, 
has ‘‘a strong hold on the lungs of the Republican 
Party.” That is the difficulty. The brains of the party 
call for some one else. Ohio, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania will have alleyes turned on them before they get 
to Minneapolis. Gimlets and the bright light of pub- 
licity will do their best to show that Mr. T. Platt, Mr. 
Foraker and Mr. Quay are under or behind their move- 
ments. 

But what an odd turn of the wheel of fortune it would 
be if Mr. Blaine and Mr. Cleveland were once more pitted 
against each other. People are trying to draw inferences 
from the “instructed” and the ‘“‘ uninstructed” delega- 
tions. A political friend of mine made his prophecy 
some time ago that the delegates would be sent un- 
instructed, and that would give a chance to the Blaine 
men which they will not be slow to take. It is a fact, 
whatever it may be worth, that only the States belong- 
ing to the ‘Solid South,” with two or three exceptions, 
of Indiana and Illinois and Nebraska, have told their 
delegates that they are to work for Mr. Harrison. Of 
these, Illinois, Indiana and Nebraska, the three Northern 
States, gave Mr. Harrison a majority in 1888. But the 
list of the uninstructed is long, thirty in number, all but 
six, Northern States, where the strength of the Repub- 
lican Party lies. Five of these Northern States did not 
vote in 1888 because they were still Territories. So my 
political friend argues that Mr. Blaine is a very possible 
person, and adds: ‘‘ He’s like Bre’r Fox; he ain’t sayin’ 
anythin’,” and just at this time he is very well and goes 
lightly to the circus, and his dress is described on that 
occasion by the daily papers as much as if he were a 
lady. 

But let politics be what it may, Washington was at her 
loveliest last week. Two bright girls, whose names I 
should like to give, related to me their ‘‘ lark” on a glori- 
ous ‘‘ blue and gold Saturday,” as they called it. 

‘We started in the morning down Eighteenth Street 
to see the Van Ness mansion. At the lower end of the 
White House grounds there was a shrub of some sort in 
a pale pink cloud of blossoms. We stepped on to the 
grass to look at it closer—look at it only; and a policeman 
coming down the walk instantly regarded us with a 
glare. We did not break a twig; but we looked at the 
blossoms with our eyes, and then with our noses; for it 
had a nice little perfume. Then we stepped back on to 
the walk. He could not do anything because we had 
done nothing, so that made us good-natured when he 
said, rather roughly: ‘It is lucky the watchman there 
did not see you,’ We did not make much answer, and 
then he went on, and we presently reached the gates 
that lead to the Van Ness mansion. They were closed 
and fastened, and trespassers were warned off. So we 
went along to a break in the brick wall and got over 
there, and walked across the grounds to the back of the 
Burns cottage. Oh, such desolation! The water has 
been backed up from the Potomac flats until it cannot 
run off, and it was standing here and there in great 
nasty pools. The cottage is going to ruin as fast as it 
can, you know. The doors were open at the back, and 
we stepped in and walked about, very gingerly, holding 
up our skirts in the mustiness and gloom and spiders’ 

webs. It was nicer inside than I thought from what they 
say of old Davy Burns and his roughness and gruffness 
with General Washington. The stairs led up into dry rooms 
lighted by the dormer windows. We looked up there, but 
we did not go up. Then I saw our policeman coming 
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grounds. He came in, and then he could not say any- 
thing again. We had not written our names on the 
walls or tried to whittle off a bit of theold woodwork. We 
were smiling and interested, but dreadfully harmless. 
We asked if there was not a man at the house who 
would show us about. He gave it up then; and when we 
went out he pointed out the tree near the front door of 
the cottage under which General Washington sat and 
signed the contract finally with tough old Davy for the 
land on which the White House is built and the Army 
aad Navy building. Think of Washington doing that! 
Then our policeman was so much mollified that he told 
us of the great handful of violets he had picked in the 
dampness and shade of the trees, and then he sounded 
his whistle, as a call to the man in charge of the mansion 
so that he might come out and take us around the house. 
But there was no answer, because he was not there; 
so then he left us. There was no mischief in us for him, 
and we scrambled round at our sweet will. Davy 
Burns’s only daughter married a Major Van Ness, and 
they built with the money from Davy’s lands near the 
cottage, a fine square house with rubber walls and a 
porte-cochere in front, and a lovely view from both sides. 
We could see where the drive had curved round to the 
front of the house, and the circle of box bushes that de- 
fined it; and the trees are old and beautiful. But the 
desolation and litter of the house, with its blinds gone or 
hanging by one hinge, the destruction of its out-build- 
ings, the gloom even under that sun and sky were enough 
to make one melancholy. We went about until F. said 
she was afraid of getting a fever from the great pond of 
green water over in one corner of the grounds, and she 
suggested we should go up to the monument and get the 
malaria blown out of us in the top of that. Then we be- 
gan to think we would have an all-day lark of it. I said: 
‘ After that, let’s get a lunch at the market and go to the 
Zoo.’ She shouted with joy; and we went off to the 
monument. There were so many people we had to wait 
for the elevator to come dowh, and then stand our chance 
of getting in. But luckily we were allowed to be among 
the first, so we had no more trouble than sardines—l 
know how they feel now. Nobody was frightened at 
going up so high; and we looked coolly at the announce- 
ments which are painted at regular intervals on the shaft 
of the number of feet we were up. And after ten min- 
utes we were all let out at the very top of the Washing- 
ton monument. Looking down at a city from a hight of 
five hundred feet gives one an idea of the way a bird sees 
things. The White House looked very squatty; I even 
felt the dome was not so much to be respected as it had 
been. We could see the Potomac winding off through 
those sweet, low, green Maryland hills. Right down at 
our feet I was able to see what they had done to the flats 
we are always hearing about. They have stopped the 
river into good, clean, well-defined banks, and where it 
was necessary they have squared up the banks into a 
state of rectitude such as Government banks should have. 
I admired the engineer, whoever he was, that planned 
that work as much as I did General Casey for setting up 
the monument to Washington. We were sardined again 
going down, but it was a safe trip; and then when we 
were outside we counted our money ana found we had, 
both together, sixty cents. But we were on our mettle 
then, and said we would have our fun anyhow. So we 
commenced by meandering into the wrong horse car and 
finding an amiable driver who put us into the right one, 
and then we got a wildly cheap lunch—where do you 
think?—at the market. And then we took a Fourteenth 
Street car to the Zoo, at Rock Creek Park. The conduct- 
or of the Mt. Pleasant car blandly told us where to get 
off and that we would have to walk two blocks to the 
entrance; so we smiled at him and began our walk. I 
suppose it was two blocks; but it was a magnificent dis- 
tance. We got to the entrance finally, and had a lovely 
view down the gorge of the Creek, with the hills on each 
side in all the tender tints of spring softening into a blue 
and purple distance as the vista stretched to the horizon. 
That is what we got, except three or four bears. We 
thought that we should find the keepers at the entrance 
holding up the cages for us to look at the animals. We 
walked down that gorge—until finally we sat down in a 
deserted soda-water shop and looked at each other and 
laughed. Some little girls came along and offered to 
take us to the bears, who were round the corner. Such 
good little girls! The bears did not eat us, so we had to 
walk back up that gorge and to the horse car again.” 

A story is told of Mr. Spurgeon that once when in- 
vited to preach in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and 
doubtful of his ability to fill the immense area, he went 
one morning to the palace to test his voice, and, standing 
alone, repeated the verse: 


“It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 


More thana quarter of a ceatury later, his brother, a pas- 
tor, was called to an artisan on his dying bed. In response 
to a question as to his soul’s welfare, the artisan replied 
that some years before he was working under the dome of 
the Crystal Palace, and thought himself entirely alone. 
He was then without God and without hope. Suddenly he 
heard a voice, seeming to come from Heaven: 

“Itis a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
The impression made upon him was such that at that time 
he consecrated himself to God. A comparison of dates 
shows that it was Mr. Spungeon’s repetition of the text. 





Sanitary. 
THE GROUND AS RELATED TO HEALTH. 


Not enough consideration is given to the ground as it 
affects public and private health. A barren soil is gener- 
ally healthy because it is free from animal and vegetable 
matter,.from bad gases, is porous and, unless from pecu- 
liar conditions the water level is high, it is also dry. Much 
of the healthfulness of seaside resorts is due to the clean 
soil as well as the pure ocean air. Sometimes ground 
that appears healthy is unhealthy by reason of concealed 
deposits of organic material uot changed to peat, or by 
some peculiarities of geological structure. Some rocks 
are porous,and some in their breaking down almost deserve 
the name of rotten stone because of the débris mingled 
with them. Fortunately, geology now determines for us 
not only the health character of the soils, but of the under- 
lying structure. We can be told what ground is fit to be 
built upon, or how to make it fit. Fertile soils may be 
suitable for dwelling places if only surrounding grounds 
are thoroughly cultivated so that the organic matter is 
disposed of from year to year. Nature, too, has its con- 
servative and healthy ways of disposing of organic matter 
in field, forest and swamp, if unmolested by the art of man, 
or aided by it where indications are clear. 

Strange to say, the most constant art of man is to pollute 
the ground. He throws upon it all sorts of foul matter. 
When this becomes unsightly to the eye, or unpleasant to 
the nose, he conducts it into a hole which he calls a cess- 
pool. “Out of sight out of mind” does not prevent the 
evils which come from the storage of filth, or from ground 
or air polluted thereby. It is true that in some porous 
soils, or with frequent changes of locality, Nature will for 
a long time take care of bad deposits. But we must be 
sure that this is done, if we rely on such methods. 

Two of the most serious questions as to the condition of 
the ground are the quality of the ground-air and the hight 
and quality of the ground-water. If the ground-air is foul, 
in the various changes made by frost and weather it breaks 
through to foul the atmosphere or is sucked into the base- 
ments of our houses to pollute the air we breathe in our 
homes. If the ground-water is impure, by evaporation it 
gives up its qualities to the ground-air, or finds its way 
into our springs or wells. 

Much of risk is added by the fact that the water-level in 
the ground is so frequently changed. Statistics and obser- 
vations very definitely show that the risks of sickness in 
all cases where ground is not thoroughly pure are increased 
when the water-level falls lower than usual by reason of 
drought, and when long and severe rains succeeding bring 
to the surface stores of polluted air from material which 
had been held back from decay by its previous soakage in 
water. 

Baldwin Latham, C. E., in a recent address before the 
Royal Meteorological Society, on ‘‘ The Relation of Ground- 
water to Disease,” speaks as follows: : 

‘ As arule, the years of high water are usually healthy, except 
that it often happens when high water follows immediately upon 
marked low water, that on the rise of the water an unhealthy 
period follows. Our tables show the very high death rates in the 
first quarter of all years following marked low-water periods. 
Many epidemics, especially of cholera and typhoid fever, 
have been traced to particular rainfaills. The remarkable cor- 
respondence bet ween rainfall and fever is shown by the diagrams 
of the outbreak of typhoid fever in Paris in 1882. .The majority of 
the zymotic diseases follow the period of percolation, and are 
most rife in the year of lowest water. 

“The year 1714 was a remarkably dry year, when only 11.19 inches 
of rain were recorded as falling in Upminster. In that year the bur- 
ials in Croydon were more than double those of the preceding year, 
andin London the burials rose from 21,057 in the preceding year to 
26,569 in this particular year. Another dry year was 1742, when 
15.7 inches of rain were recorded at London. In that year the 
burials at Croydon were almost three times as numerous as in the 
following year, while the burials in London were 32,169 as against 
27,483 in the following year. 

“There have even been greater periods of drought recorded 
than in the years mentioned; and, without exception, they have 
exercised a baneful influence, so, in modern times, the periods 
of drought mark the periods of disease. On the other hand, 
wet summers are usually healthy. Those years in which there 
has been no low water are those in which health has been invari- 
ably good. Inthe year 1829 the records of the well at Hartlip 
Place show that there was no low water at the usual period in 
that year. The waters rose continuously through the year up to 
June, 1830, and so, too, with other yearsin modern times, such as 
the years 1860 and 1879, when a similar state of things existed; 
and these are all healthy periods. We must also bear in mind, in 
studying these questions, that the rates of mortality are, by no 
means, so reliable as the rates of sickness.” 

While there are many things obscure in the relation of 
the ground to health, we regard this one, as to air and 
water in the soil, as among the most significant and deter- 
minate. While, for instance, as to typhoid fever we are 
not able to adopt the view of Pettenkoffer of Munich in all 
‘its definiteness, yet it is largely disseminated by drinking 
water, especially when the water-level is low and when, 
after unusual lowness, the water is rising in the ground. 
The same is probably true as to malarial fevers, diphtheria, 
ch lera and other zymotic diseases. 

What control have we over these facts? They emphasize 
the importance of keeping all filth of every kind above and 
out of the ground except where it is to be plowed for culti- 
vation. This means that all slops are to be kept from 
around buildings and either disposed of in the garden or 
carried away from dwelling places or to be thrown upon 
the ground here and there to such small extent as that 
Nature can easily care for them. 

As to cities, it means the constant and complete removal 
of all things which tend to decay, whether it be in the 
form of soil liquids, garbage or household offal of any 
kind. It means thoroughly clean streets, since street 
refuse is really a compost. 

If left, it is either carried directly into the ground by 
rains, or in the form of dry dust mingles with the air we 
breathe, until the rain washes it back again into the soil. 








As to water in the ground, it enforces the need of a low 





water-level so that fluctuations in hight cannot take place 
within several feet of the surface. This, in most cities, 
can only be accomplished by thorough and deep drainage, 
which must be distinct from all sewers or surface carriage 
of water. It also means for most country homes a much 
deeper drainage than is generally secured. Pure ground 
and pure water, with a low water-level, will thus provide a 
good foundation for health, and go far toward securing the 
prevention or diminution of disease. 





Science 
AMERICAN BOTANISTS discovered several years ago that 

the stamens of flowers would become active in early spring 

under a suddenly warm temperature, while on the other 

hand, the pistils would remain quiescent until regular and 

continuously warm weather came around. In this way a 

plant in a low and regularly cool situation might have the 

flower proterogynous—that is, the pisti] mature before the 

stamens were ready to shed its pollen; while a plant of the 

same species, growing on a side hill where it might get a 

start into growth earlier than the regular springtime 

would warrant, might be proterandrous, or with the sta- 
mens maturing before the pistil. These discoveries have 
made no impression in the Old World, where the doctrine 
that dichogamy is a special provision of Nature in order 
to insist on cross-fertilization, has become such an article 
of scientific faith that it would require a regular cyclone 
of facts to overthrow the accepted doctrine, unless the 
facts should be discovered by some of themselves. Recent- 
ly, however, some observations in this line have set them to 
thinking. The wild form of the garden pansy has its 
stigma turned inward toward the anthers, and thus the 
pollen is shed right on to the stigma; and is thus a perfect 
self-fertilizer, disdaining the aid of insects, the agency of 
which is supposed to be so necessary in order that the food 
economy of vegetation should roll continuously along. . In 
the cultivated and improved forms of the garden pansy, 
however, it has been found tbat the pistil has become 
prolonged, and the stigma is projected far beyond the 
reach of the anthers, and hence the flowers are not 
well fertilized except by artificial aid, through insect vis- 
iturs or otherwise. This shows that the conditions of 
dimorphism vary with the conditions of growth—condi- 
tions having no relation to the visits of insects. It may, 
however, have a bearing in the relation between color in 
flowers and dichogamy. Insignificant and colorless flow- 
ers—most of our common weeds, for instance—are self-fer- 
tile. In proportion as flowers become showy self-sterility 
advances, until in the most beautiful group, the Orchidea 
it is especially characteristic. In the pansy the same law 
isin force. The wild, comparatively insignificant flowers 
of the parent of the pansy, Viola arvensis, or at least a 
close congener if not the actual parent of the Viola tricolor, 
the true pansy, is self-fertile, while just in proportion to 
the high colors produced by the florist’s art, the fertility is 
dependent on artificial fecundation. The subject under 
these observations is attracting new interest in the Old 
World. 


.... The nest and egg of a bird of paradise (Ptiloris vic 
toriw) was found, says Nature, on anisland on the coast of 
Queensland. The nest was about ten feet from the ground, 
and the bird sat quietly, altho the party was camped about 
five feet away from the tree. It was somewhat loosely con- 
structed of broad dead leaves and green branchlets of 
climbing plants and fibrous material, and lined by two 
large leaves situated under pieces of dry tendrils which 
formed a springy lining for the egg or young to rest on. 


....A new case of mimicry, observed by Siard, is reported 
in Nature. One is asaw-fly, Athalia annulata, and the 
other is a fly, Beris vallata. When both insects are quiet, 
they resemble each other perfectly in color and patterns, 
and as the saw-fly is protected by its unpleasant smell 
from the beaks of birds, it is probable that the fly is mis- 
taken for it by birds, on account of the bad taste of the 
insect it resembles. 


THE MAJOR AND MINOR SYSTEM OF RECI- 
TATIONS. 


BY H. L. STETSON, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF DES MOINES COLLEGE, IOWA. 








THE system of recitations, proposed by President Harper, 
for the University of Chicago, is known as “ Majors and 
Minors,” and has been practically tried at Des Moines 
College, which has entered into affiliation with that insti- 
tution. A major calls for two recitations per day in some 
one study for six consecutive weeks, and a minor for one 
recitation per day in another study for the same period. 
At the end of this term examinations are held, and the 
student selects another major and minor with the advice 
of the faculty,or he may constinue either his former 
major and minor or only one of them, choosing a new one 
in the place of that which he drops. 

The conditions under which the system was introduced 
into this college were very unfavorable. It was adopted 
at the beginning of the second term of the present year. 
Our work had been organized for the year on the old plan, 
and one term had been completed. Another serious draw- 
back was the lack of any personal knowledge on the part 
of our professors of the practical operation of the scheme. 
They were wholly without any model, and there was con- 
siderable uncertainty about the outcome of the new ex- 
periment. 

But the results have fully justified the change. The 
benefits, as we have found them by actual trial, are 
these: 

1. The organization of classes is very greatly simplified, 





and schedules of recitaitions are quite easily made without. 
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conflicts. Instead of consuming several days,as formerly 
in most vexatious attempts to adjust classes, we begin 
our work promptly on the second day after opening. 

2. The teachers are relieved. Asis so often the case in 
many colleges, our instructors have been obliged to teach 
more or less outside of their specialty. It has always been 
very burdensome to carry such a variety of work. Now, 
they take fewer studies at any given time, and are, there- 
fore, able to concentrate their entire force upon them. 
Even when one has only a single line of study, for example, 
Greek, he is helped. Instead of dividing his energies 
between three or four different authors he gives himself to 
one or two. He thus enters into the life of that writer as he 
could not before. 

3, Students are much more regular and prompt in their 
class work. The absence of one or two days even, means 
the loss of so many recitations that they see that they can- 
not be out and maintain their grade. Two recitations per 
day in almost any study mean that the members of the 
class cannot be absent without falling so far behind that it 
is difficult to catch up. 

4. More and better work is performed by the students. 
In some classes the gain is as high as twenty-five per cent., 
and in one or two cases it is as high as thirty-three per 
cent. It is safe to say that the gain both in quantity and 
quality is fully twenty per cent. in those classes where it 
has been fairly tested. When our method of working the 
system is understood it will be seen that this increase is very 
natural. At eight o’clock A.M., and again at eleven the 
student recites in his major, without any intervening reci- 
tation when this is possible. His minor comes in the 
afternoon, He cannot but do more and better work. He 
learns to apply himself to that study and masterit. He 
learns how to do thoroughly well each piece of work, for 
heis able to putall his ability steadily on one subject. He 
sees that he has no excuse for poor work. He finds him- 
self advancing, and he becomes interested to see how much 
he can accomplish, 

It ought to be said that because the change was made in 
the midst of our year’s work there were some classes which 
we had to carry on the old plan. This furnished us with a 
good opportunity to make very valuable comparisons. 

We are so, well satisfied that we shall not go back to the 
former way of teaching. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the minor is in any sense 
an inferior study. It must receive its full share of atten- 
tion, and the grade must be up to that required for the 
major. ; 

It must not be understood that this is a scheme to do 
away with hard and close and critical study. Both teach- 
ers and students must work as hard under this method as 
under the old; but it will make their labors yield more and 
better returns. We have found it doing this for us. 

Some have expressed a desire to see just how we arrange 
our class work. Below is our schedule for this term. The 
figure in parenthesis after a study ihdicates that it comes 
either in the first or last half of the term. 


Hours. Minors. 


Majors. 
Ee (1), 8-9, 11-12. Solid Geometry... .2-3. 
Constitution of the U.S..(1), 8-9, 11-12. *Hist. of France..10-11. 
*History of France........ (), 8-9, 11-12. Physiology......... 2-3. 
Political Economy........ (i), §&-9, 11-12. Philosophy.........d-4. 
SS SESE rey eer (2), 8-9, 11-12. Anglo-Saxon....... 344. 
PI, vcsdnncnassnencuy (2), 8-9, 11-12. Caloulus...... cvs 3H. 
PE cn pcb nevesksansenrn (2), 8-9, 11-12. 
International Law........ (2), 89, 11-12. 


* These are different classes. 


» 
oe 





....The prospectus of graduate courses at Yale Univer- 
sity has appeared. Courses leading to the degree of doctor 
of philosophy as wellas the degree itself will be open to 
candidates without distinction of sex. The department of 
pedagogies is to be raised to the rank of the other profes- 
sional schools, and will offer opportunity for personal ob- 
servation of the methods pursued by successful instructors 
in their own class rooms. There are to be five fellowships 
of $400 each and twenty scholarships of $100 each open to 
graduates of all colleges. The present graduate fellowships 
and scholarships, thirteen in number, being held exclu- 
sively by Yale men; the new ones will belong truly to the 
graduate department and the incumbents for the whole 
list of courses from which to select. The total number of 
courses for 1892 is 206, more than half of which are exclu- 
sively graduate courses the remainder are properly under- 
graduate courses open to graduate students. 


....A proposition has been started for the formation of a 
Catholic assembly on the lines of that at Chautauqua. 
The lectures will probably be delivered on Carlton Island 
in the St. Lawrence, about three miles from Cape Vincent, 
at the eastern end of Lake Ontario; and a session will be 
held in July and August. The assembly will last for three 
weeks, and lectures will be given on five days of the week 
on ethics, science, revealed religion, history, Church history, 
literature and politics. The object is to foster intellectual 
culture in harmony with the Catholic faith by means of 
lectures and special courses on university extension lines 
conducted by competent instructors. 


....Prof. W. Bronson, of De Pauw University in Indiana, 
has been recommended as a professor of English literature 
in Brown University. He was a graduate of Brown in 
1887, and has taken post-graduate courses in Harvard and 
Cornell. He takes no one’s place, but will be an additional 
strength to the English department. Professor Bumpus, 
of Brown, has decided to remain with his Alma Mater, and 
build up the biological department there instead of accept- 
ing the head of the under-graduate department of biology 
at the Chicago University. 


.... The psychological work in Harvard is to be under the 
charge of Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, a pupil of Professor 
Wundt, of Leipzig. Professor Munsterberg is only twenty- 
eight years old, but holdsa very high rank in psychological 
work, and has written a monograph of the will which is 
said to be already a classic. 





Personals. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’s imperial railway train has at last 
been completed. It has taken three years of work and has 
cost about $450,000, It consists of twelve vestibule car- 
riages, a drawing room and a library hung with gobelins 
from Charlottenburg Palace, paneled in old oak. Two 
compartments are reserved for a nursery. Each sleeping 
room nas a bath, and the reception room is decorated in 
marble. The kitchen car is fitted with every modern appli- 
ance, 





....An enterprising proprietor in Ceylon, Mr. Lipton, 
who is hoping to reap great profits in Egypt and America 
from a brand of Ceylon tea, has offered Arabi Pasha, 
the exile from Egypt, $5,000 a year to take nominal 
charge of his tea garden. It is understood that Arabi 
knows more of politics than of tea culture, but Mr. Lip- 
ton thinks his a name to conjure with, and we shall prob- 
ably hear of Arabi tea being very popular. 


... Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, started on a trip to 
England and the Continent of Europe, where he expects to 
remain through the present session of Congress. While 
in France and Germany he will be treated by eminent ocu- 
lists for the trouble of his eyes, from which he has been 
suffering since last December. He hopes to return in time 
to enter upon the Presidential campaign. 


.... The different nominees for the Presidency are to be 
accommodated with special wires from Minneapolis dur- 
the National Convention. President Harrison is to have 
one which will enable him to know the result immediately 
upon the nomination being made. 


....One of the latest acts of the historian Bancroft was 
to send a check to Bishop Hurst for the American Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., which, tho in charge of the 
Methodists, is to be a non-sectarian institution. 


....Fanny Crosby, the author of ‘‘ Pass me not, O Gen- 
tle Savior,’ is now living in New York at the age of sixty- 
five. She is said to be the author of over three thousand 
hymns. 


....I[t is said that Dr. Friedrich Herrmann, who died re- 
cently at Heidelburg, and was for forty years sergeant of 
the University students, had been present at 30,000 duels. 








Biblical Research. 


Ir has been said repeatedly and by such eminent natural- 
ists as Ehrenberg, the scientific companions of Lieutenant 
Lynch, those of the Duke de Luynes, M. Barrois, and Lor- 
tet, that the waters of the Dead Sea are absolutely destitute 
of any living vegetable or animal organism. Lately. how- 
ever, the last-named investigator had found the deep mud 
of Lake Geneva preserving alive adult forms and spores of 
a certain number of pathogenic micrubes. Wishing, now, 
to learn whether similar results might be obtained from 
water of different chemical composition, he turned once 
more to the mud which had been sent to him from the Dead 


| Sea by M. Barrois, a zoologist who had lately crossed the 


greater part of this sea in a boat, searching for inferior 
animalcule, like his predecessors without success. M. 
l.ortet himself had no expectation of a different result, and 
entered upon the examination with an idea that a liquid so 
highly charged with saline matter might be capable even 
of some useful aseptic application. But, proceeding upon 
the same new method he had followed in treating the de- 
posits from the Lake of Geneva, he was astonished at the 
developments. After only forty-eight hours in every one 
of the many hundreds of tubes and flasks, into which he 
had placed the semi-liquid mud collected with great care 
by M. Barrois, especially in the deeper parts of the nutri- 
tive media, two micro-organisms abounded readily recog- 
nizable by their unique forms—those of gangrene gazeuse 
characterized by large bacilli, accompanied by corpuscles 
resembling the clapper or a bell, and those of lockjaw 
(tetanus) characterized by the form comparable to a 
pointed nail with a spherical head! He then experimented 
with the Dead Sea mud upon certain animals; and he found 
that Guinea pigs, inoculated with sterilized water mixed 
with a little of the mud, died in less than three days of 
gangrenous septicemia, marked by the whole train of symp- 
toms peculiar to this terrible affection, and to some meas- 
ure intensified in severity. Even when cultivated in media 
deprived of contact with oxygen the product carried off 
inoculated Guinea pigs and donkeys by the same affection. 
In every case numerous bacilli were discovered in the peri- 
toneum, muscles and blood, which, when used for the 
experiment, transmitted the malady to other subjects, and 
when cultivated afresh reproduced the bell-clapper bodies, 
Tetanic symptoms in the animals inoculated directly with 
the mud, corresponded with the strength of the dilution 
or frequency of the organisms present. The malady, it 
should be noted, was not that of charbon symptomatique, 
which might easily be confounded with gangrene gazeuse, 
for young oxen treated in the same experiments with the 
same dilute solutions of the Dead Sea mud, were not 
affected under the inoculations. M. Lortet, therefore, 
concludes: 

“ These experiments prove, once for all, that certain pathogenic 
microbes may resist for a long period, whether in the adult state 
or in the form of spores, prolonged contact with large masses of 
water, even while they contain, in considerable quantities, salts 
injurious to every other organism, animal or vegetable. From a 
practical point of view, the above researcaes demonstrate, as far 
as the evidence goes, that it will be imprudent to regard water 
strongly charged with salt as an antiseptic liquid capable of pro- 
tecting against attacks of tetanus and gangrene gazeuse.” 
Bathing in the waters of the Dead Sea, so remarkably 
buoyant by reason of their high specific gravity, is con- 
sidered fine sport by visitors, and doubtless no one having 
a scratch or cut or sore upon the skin would venture into 
so strong a brine; out the microbes and their spores, above 
mentioned, are all poured into the Dead Sea by the river 








Jordan, whose waters, accordingly, must be unfit to bathe 
in, asso many pilgrims do, and imprudent if not perilous 
to drink. 


....A new suggestion in regard to the standing still of 
the sun and the moon at the apostrophe of Joshua, is given 
by the Rev. J. Sutherland Black in his edition of ‘‘ Joshua,” 
issued as one part of the Smaller Cambridge Bible series. 
His new postulate is to the effect that no physical miracle 
occurred, or was desired; the cosmical features of the event 
do not touch upon the supernatural at all. His explana- 
tion runs thus: 


“To understand the quotation from the Book of Jasher, we 
must figure to ourselves the speaker at two successive periods of 
the summer day—first, on the plateau to the north of the hill of 
Gibeon, with Gibeon lying under the sun to the southeast or 
south, at the moment when the reistance of the enemy has at 
last broken down, and again, hourslater, when the sun has set, 
and the moon is sinking westward over the valley of Ajalon, 
threatening by its disappearance to put an end to the victorious 
pursuit. The appeal to the moon, is, of course, for light; i.e., after 
sunset. The moon appears over Ajalon; that is, somewhat 
south of west, as seen by one approaching from Beth-horon. 
There was therefore evening moonlight. Joshua prayed first that 
the sunlight, and then that the moonlight following it, might 
suffice for the complete defeat of the enemy.” 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARTLETT, W1Lu1AM P., North Springfield, Vt., accepts call to 
North Oxford, Mass. 
COLE, GIDEON, Salem, Mass., resigns. 
HEY WOOD, H. M., Mt. Vernon, called to South Waterloo, Me. 
RRS Tee. T. R., New York, N. Y., called to St. Johnsbury, 


Toeee.e- B., East Wallingford, accepts call to North Benniug- 
ton, Vt. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


COCHRAN, ALBERT B., Port Townsend, Wash., resigns. 


CROWELL, Preston R., Cheyenne, Wyo., accepts call to 
Greenfield, N. H. 


DAVIES, Joun B., Lexington, accepts call to St. Mary’s, O. 
DAVIS, PERLEY B., Hyde Park,,Mass., resigns. 
DAY, WIA H., ord. May 5th, Chicago, Il). 


a. W. S., (Meth.) Salem, N. Y., accepts call to Revere, 
Mass. 


EVANS, Rosert T., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts call to Sardis ch., 
(Welsh), Chicago, Il. 


FALES, EvisHa F., Palestine, Tex., resigns. 


FISK, PERRIN B., inst. recently Lyndon and St. Johnsbury Cen- 
ter, 


GEIGER, John W., Oskaloosa, accepts call to Marion, Ia. 
cnpeeess, WILLIAM B., Boston University, called to Bever- 
y, Mass. 
= Norton R., Netawaka, Kan., accepts call to Perkins, 
a. 


GIST, WILLIAM W., Marion, accepts call to Osage, Ia. 
HICKS, Lewis W., Denison, Tex., resigns. 


JAMES, GrorGe W., ord. pastor April 29th, Oakley Branch of 
Union Park ch., Chicago, Il. 


KEYSER, Carvin, Dighton, Mass., resigns. 
LEES, Jonn W., Bradford, called to Pittsford, Vt. 
a ALEXANDER, inst May 5th, New England ch., Brooklyn, 


MATHEWS, Rospert J., Hamilton, Mo., called to Westmore- 
land, Kan. 


MOORE, FRANK L., ord. pastor May 3d, Cannonsburg, Mich. 


MOORE, WILi1AM, West Duluth, accepts call to Little Falls, 
inn. 


NORTON, STEPHEN A., Emporia, Kan., resigns. 


PARSONS, Henry W., Lamberton and Walnut Grove, Minn., 
lesigns. 


PHILLIPS, Davin E., Dousman, Wis., resigns. 
ROBERTS, Harr P., Shawnee, acceptscall to Girard, O. 
ROSEWARNE, J. V., Paris, Tex.. resigns. 

ROSS, ALBION H., Hillside ch., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 


RUDDOCK, Cartes A., Benson, Minn., accepts call to Clarks- 
field and Brighton, O. 


SANBORN, D. Leg, Bremen, accepts call to Fremont and James- 
town, Ind. 


SHEAFF, Rosert L., Phippsburg, Me., resigns. 


oTEEs, JouN A. (Pres.), called toComo Ave. ch., Minneapolis, 
nn. 


VIETS, G. A. (Meth.), Tonica, Ll., accepts call to Columbus ch., 
Cincinnati, O. 


WARD, Hiram Q., Royalton, Vt., accepts call to Canaan, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, Atonzo G., Fertile and Mentor, Minn., resigns. 
WHITTLESEY, Natuan H., Evanston, IIl., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BOYER, JAmeEs W., inst. May 10th, College Corner, O. 
CATHCART, JoHN W., inst. May Mth, McDonald, Penn. 
CHEESEMAN, C, P., inst. May 10th, Hiland ch., Pittburg, Penn. 
DAWSON, J. P., inst. May 8th, Louisville, Ky. 
COOPER, A. P., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Hot 
Springs, 8. D. 
GALLAGHER, E. F., will be installed May 19th, Oakmore, Penn. 
HARLOW, SAMUEL A., Whitfield, Mass, resigns. 
BURTER. PLEASANT, Newark, N. J., called to Minneapolis, 
nn. 


McCARTNEY, Ernest L., inst. May 18th, Edgewood, Penn. 
McDONALD, Joan A., inst. May 4th, Effingham, Ill. 
MARTYN, Joun Lye, D.D., died May 34, Oxford, Ia., aged 80. 


a. IRviNG B., Kennebunkport, accepts call to Skowhegan, 
vie. 


ROSCAMP, R. G., inst. May 4th, Greensburg, Ind. 

STEMEN, Joun A.., St. Paul, accepts call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

WENDEL, T. C. H., becomes pastor of Mills, Minn. 

WEST, ALBERT M., will be installed May 19th, Mt. Olivet, Penn. 

WILSON, G. A., Hartford Theo. Sem., called to Holyoke, Mass. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ry GeorGE F., Fort Smith, Ark., accepts call to Charles- 
n, 8. C. 

McLURE, LAuREns, Pittsburg, accepts call to Verona, Penn. 

MITCHELL, Watresr A., Hagerstown, Md., resigns. 


SMITH, Avueustus J., Washi n, D.C., accepts call as. assistant 
to Moore Memorial ch., Richmond, Va. 


WROTH, E. W., accepts call to Baltimore, Md. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOOHER, J. F., Luth., East Germantown, Ind., resigns. 

couays, J. E., Free Bap. , Houlton, accepts call to Presque 
sle, Me. 

POOL, Wru.1aM, Ref. Dutch, South Blendon, called to Graaf- 
schap, Mich. 

STAGEMAN, A., Ref. Dutch, Harrison, 8. D., accepts call t 
North Holland, Mich. pees}: 


TANNER, B,N., Free Bap., North Solon, O., accepts call to t 
Konishi N.Y. Por ° ae 


BELL, Henry I., United Pres., Allegh Theo. ., called 
Jefferson and Allerton, Ia, Raney RE * , 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAZSUS STEVENSON, 





It is not to be expected that such concerts can be taken 
seriously everywhere as those given in the cavernous, if 
cheerful, area of the Madison Square Garden last week, 
with the name of Mme. Patti conspicuous on the posted 
bills, and with the first great cause of them Mme. Patti’s 
appearing at various stages of the programs in divers rich 
gowns, and her singing aria or ballad for the gratification 
of some hundreds of people who could hear her and the 
irritation of any other hundreds who could not. It looks as 
if the word “festival”? in music (as was intimated here in 
another connection a fortnight ago), was rapidly losing all 
weight. (‘‘An excellent good word,’ says the suddenly 
philological Mistress Dorothy, ‘before it Was ill sort- 
ed’’); apparently bright lexicons of art ought to give as 
its definition ‘‘a function ’’—“ an occasion ’’—‘‘ any adver- 
tised opportunity to try to impress an indiscriminating 
public and to make money.’’ That many people were 
pleased to embrace this opportunity and occasion and func- 
tion to see, from near or far, Mme. Patti, and to hear, or 
try to hear her, was attested by audiences that were large, 
and that in any other hall would have seemed larger. The 
management was justified of its scheme, and the Patti 
public, urban or suburban, spent its money quite liberally. 
Mme. Patti fulfilled her limited but indispensable share of 
responsibility in each day’s affair after that mechanical 
and meritricious fashion that nowadays is the essence of all 
that Mme. Patti does andcan do. Associated more or 
less successfully with her as soloists were Mlle. Fabbri, 
Mr. Andreas Dippel, and some others; and the large 
chorus, drilled and led by Mr. William R. Chapman, sang 
with a fine volume of tone some music worth their pains 
and a quantity that was just the reverse. ‘‘ Why this 
waste?” was a quotation that came to mind pretty fre- 
quently. But the managers of the principal attraction 
of the concert would not admit the query’s pertinence, prob- 
ably. And it stands for no new chapter or paragraph, 
such a device. Mme. Patti, during all her long and enor- 
mously lucrative career before the world, has done nothing 
to ennoble and advance musical art before her audi- 
ences. She has shown, year in and year out, only the inten- 
tion of preserving her own individuality and of making 
more and more money thereby, through unleavened and 
public musical knowledge and taste; and little by little 
she has forced those who always heartily have appreciated 
her very rare natural gifts into seeing in her only selfish- 
ness, greed and charlatanism. Not so many years ago the 
famous diva would not have lent her name to any such 
enterprise as this undignified one of last week nor her 
managers have placarded it. The motives for the changed 
attitude are obvious. Let us not put them into so many 
words. It is well that no benefit of doubt as to motives 
can apply to such episodes in the declining of a public per- 
former’s stellar career. Also it is agreeable to feel that 
such episodes or any further evidences of the same spirit 
have no bearing whatever on serious and noble musical 
artin America, or on American public sympathy with it. 

It is evident from the announcements and reports, pri- 
vate and public, regarding the Bayreuth performance for 
the coming summer, that the unfortunate policy pursued 
toward Wagner’s rare musical legacy to his country, a 
policy quickly involving and disintegrating it, will hold 
good this year again. In all likelihood it will hold good 
until the entire interest and worth of a once uniquely 
great annual enterprise is destroyed. It is, indeed, not too 
strong an expression to say that the Bayreuth Festival is 

dead. On looking back, one may observe that its recur- 
rence in 1889 (whatever were then very manifest errors 
and weaknesses) represented the last perceptibly close re- 
lationship to the real Wagnerian idea, stood for the last 
performances offering a satisfactory measure of artistic 
distinction. Autocratic, ill-advised and ill-guided, with 
her judgment clouded and debilitated, Mme. Wagner has 
come to regard the Festival as simply a resource of her 
income, toward which the lowest expense as to cheap sing- 
ers and a thrifty business management worthy of the 
ghetto shall together contribute. In almost every particu- 
lar, from the kind of talent now predominating in the per- 
formances to the wholesale scheme by which the tickets are 
controlled away from the public, the Festival is betrayed, 
sold and perishing, with reproof and contempt and grief 
looking on at its sudden and swift destruction. The pro- 
portion of intelligent Wagnerian and other musical enthu- 
siasts who avoid it this season, no matter how accessible 
it may be to them, is remarkable. Whether out of its pre- 
dicament and out of the end of its magnetic influences in 
Germany and all over the world of music, any fit successor 
shall really be brought into existence is yet doubtful; but 
one thing is certain that if in America or Germany a new 
annual Wagner Festival is to be organized, there can be no 
rivalry from the decadent and distant original one to in- 
terfere with the most completely artistic development of 
such a desirable undertaking. And if Wagner were alive 
to-day and if he were, by some curious lets and hindrances, 
unable to take his own lost charge in hand, ke would be 
the first to approve of a new starting-out in this new world 
where his name is so enthusiastically potent in music and 
where his theories and their outcome are so vigorously sup- 
ported and influential. 

A word as to the “ popular”—in every sense—air, the 
street tune. Shall space be given to it when it is such a 
matter as this omnipresent, unbanishable, everywhere 
heard, everywhere penetrant stream of sound, the “ Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay ”? Be it remembered, however, that all 
popular, all vulgarly popular tunes that have come up, or 
shall come up, are not necessarily bad tunes. We will not go 
back to the ancient days of the Lingards and of the melo- 
dies they cast to the winds, in which, as in the cases of “‘ A- 
Walking Down Broadway ” or “‘ Captain Jinks,” there was 
a genuine touch of French vivacity and snap; nor need we 
recall the swing of ‘‘ The Mulligan Guards” (far from being 


with odd hints of the Fifth Symphony (!); nor cause to chime 
again in our ears the languishment of “Aileen Alanna,” one 
may note that in the refrain of “Maggie Murphy’s Home,”’ 
now a deposed favorite, there was a waltz-theme, worthy of 
Lanner or Strauss, and that in ‘‘ Comrades” a touch of real 
Offenbach. But of all flimsy, cheap, inconsequent, irri- 
tating waifs of feeble tuniness this “‘ Ta-ra-ra’’ can be 
singled out for reprehension. [tis the essence of the vul- 
garand stupid in popular music, as to verse and chorus. It 
is saying a great deal to say that it perfectly and faithfully 
carried out the tone of the song’s text. That is just what 
it does--to a wonder. It is hopeless of apologetics, first and 
last, this ditty of the common music-hall and hand-organ, 
impressing itself hourly on the public ear, memory and 
nerves like an incantation from the Goddess of Triviality. 








Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


BARON FaAvA, the Italian Minister to the United 
States, arrived in New York May 15th and started imme- 
diately for Washington. The Italian societies gave hima 
most cordial welcome. Baron Fava expressed his gratifi- 
cation at the reception, and said that he was glad to bein 
the United States once more, that his great object in life is 
to make the bonds of friendship between the United States 
and Italy so strong that they can never be severed. He 
said that there is no question whatever as to the friendly 
feeling in Italy for the United States. 








....Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England, has announced that the English Government 
will accept the invitation of the United States to take part 
in an international conference to discuss the silver ques- 
tion. In answer to deputations in the interests of bimetal- 
ism Mr. Goschen said that the Government would bear in 
mind the interests of large industries and also the interests 
of India. It is also stated that favorable responses have 
been received from Italy and Austria-Hungary. 


....It has been reported that President Harrison has 
designated Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme 
Court, and John T. Morgan, United States Senator from 
Alabama, as arbitrators on the part of the United States 
in the Bering Sea controversy, and E. J. Phelps, late 
United States Minister in England, as chief counsel before 
the Commission, The English arbitrators and the appoint- 
ments by Sweden, France and Italy have not yet been 
selected. 


..A serious strike has commenced in the granite in- 
dustry. The granite quarries of New England have been 
closed in accordance with the recent decision of the Granite 
Manufacturers’ Associatian of New England to stop work 
in all branches of the industry until the granite cutters, 
paving cutters and other workmen accede to the demand 
of the Association. It is thought that by the end of the 
week 100,000 men will be out of work. 


.... The bills to establish reciprocity in wrecking between 
United States and Canadian vessels and to renew the 
modus vivendi, which enables the Governor-General to re- 
new yearly the issue of licenses to United States fishing 
vessels, for entering ports on the Atlantic Coast, and pur- 
chasing supplies, has received royal consent. 


....A. G. Porter, United States Minister to Italy, arrived 
in Rome, May 13th, and expressed himself as highly pleased 
that the dispute between the two countries had been set- 
tied, especially in view of the commercial relations and the 
strong interest felt in [taly in the Chicago Exposition. 


....The British Government has published notice that 
all sealing in the Bering Seais forbidden until June, 1893, 
and has instructed the patrol, which sails about June Ist, 
to seize all vessels found sealing, whether notice has been 
given them or not. 


.... Very heavy rains have continued in the West, occa- 
sioning floods which have resulted in great damage along 
the borders of the Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois and other 
rivers. 

....By a terrible explosion in the coal mines at Roslyn, 
Washington, forty-two miners were killed. 


....Senator Barber, of Virginia, died suddenly at Wash- 
ington, from heart disease, on May 14th. 


...- The capitol building of New Mexico, at Santa Fé, was 
entirely destroyed by fire, May 12th. 








FOREIGN. 

.... Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour received, on May 11th, 
a labor deputation to discuss the eight-hour question. 
The deputation represented the London Trades Council, 
and their object was to secure parliamentary indorsement 
of the eight-hour day bill. The Premier and the leader of 
the House expressed opinions adverse to undertaking the 
work, considering that the parliamentary machine was ill 
adapted for the purpose; that the very objects of the 
council would not be secured by the establishment of an 
eight-hour day, namely, an increase of wages and the em- 
ployment of the unemployed. 


....The Ulster Unionist members of the House of Com- 
mons denied the report of the secret purchase of arms and 
the drilling of an army of defense. They affirm that there 
are three lines of resistance; determined opposition in Par- 
liament to all stages of the Home Rule bill, boycotting of 
the Irish Parliament, and last, active resistance if the Irish 
Parliament tries to enforce its decrees upon them. They 
do not believe that they will be driven to this extremity, 
and even that would not involve resistance to British 
troops sent to preserve order. 


...-There has been a dynamite outrage in France, and 
the house of an overseer in a mine in the Pas de Calais 





a bad melody) or the sparkle of the Boulanger March, 





don police, and in Brussels a serious riot occurred in the 
colliery near Hartlepool over the employment of a non- 
Unionist in the mine. Serious labor troubles in Poland 
resulted in an attack upon the Hebrews by the strikers. 
In the conflict a number of the combatants on both sides 
lost their lives. : 


-...-A new Cabinet has been formed in Italy under the 
presidency of Senior Giolitti. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is Senior Brin, of Finance Elenna, of War Pelloux. 
The Cabinet has received the approval of the King, but is 
regarded as an interim ministry designed to prepare the 
way for the return of Senior Crispi. King Humbert has 
postponed his visit to Berlin until September. 


-...-The French Cabinet has voted the sum of 300,000 
francs as indemnity from losses resulting from the dyna- 
mite outrages, including a provision for the widow and 
daughter of the restaurant keeper whose place was blown 
up by anarchists. The number of guards in and about the 
Bourse has been doubled, and every visitor is scrutinized 
carefully by the detectives. 


...Mr, Gladstone has announced to the Mid Lothian 
electors that he may come before them for a vote of confi- 
dence about June Ist, which is understood as indicating 
that the general election will take place about that time, 
altho no definite date is given as yet. 


....By the bursting of an immense waterspout in the 
neighborhood of the collieries in the city of Fuenfkirchen, 
in Hungary, a large number of mines were flooded and a 
great many miners killed. In One pit alone twenty-two 
miners were drowned. 


... Very contradictory reports have been received with 
regard to Emin Pasha, one being that he was totally blind, 
another that he had advanced as far as Bora Equatoria, 
from which he was compelled to retreat. He still hopes to 
capture Wadelai. 


acscecisl A report issued by the Society in England for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has caused a sensation, 
by its statements regarding the cruel punishments in- 
flicted upon children even in families of high social posi- 
tion. 


....According to reports from Accra on the west coast of 
Africa the trouble between the British and the Egba and 
Jebu tribes is increasing. On the other hand the report of 
trouble at Porto Novo has been absolutely denied. 


...-Tom Mann, the labor leader in England has an- 
nounced that at the coming General Election he will con- 
test the seat in the House of Commons for West Birming- 
ham, now held by Joseph Chamberlain. 

....At the general elections held in Greece, May 15th, M. 
Tricoupis finally secured a large majority. M. Tricoupis, 
his nephew, and M. Dragaumis were among the successful 
candidates. 


.... The report has come from London that another great 
dock strike is threatened by the renewal of the question of 
the payment of employés for the time spent at meals. 


.... The Chamber of Deputies at Brussels has decided by 
a vote of 131 to7 to revise the Belgium Constitution and 
greatly increase the electorate. 


.... By a vote of 117 to 51, the clause of the ballot act per- 
mitting illiterate voting has been repealed in the House of 
Commons. 


....Second ballots in a number of places in France for 
municipal officers have increased the Republican victory. 


.... Reports which have come of the serious illness of the 
Sultan have been officially denied. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir would be difficult to devise a bill more malignant in its 
provisions than the recently enacted Chinese Exclusion Act. It 
is a plain concession to the demands of the “* sand-lot ” agitators, 
and a burning disgrace to a Christian nation.—Zion’s Herald. 


....Dr. Parkhurst ought to be sustained by every decent man 
and womaninthe land. We are commanded in the Bible to 
“ery out and spare not,” and if such tactics as Dr. De Costa 
seems to advocate were to prevail, our city would soon be sunk 
to a level lower than that of Sodom and Gomorrah.—Christian at 
Work. 


..Let no one believe that the Negroes in this country are 
dying off. They have increased from 4,000,000 in Lincoln’s time 
to 7,000,000 now. Whatever their death rate may be now, it will 
be improved under better sanitary conditions. The colored man 
is here to stay. The South can kill him neither by statistics nor 
shotguns.— Mail and Express. 


....The attempt of the free silver men to have the Montana 
delegates to Minneapolis instructed to vote for no Presidential 
candidate who is not a free coinage man met with deserved and 
overwhelming defeat. The Colorado delegates are likely to re- 
gret very much before that convention is over that their own ac- 
tion was so fettered in advance. They might as well stay at 
home.—Springfield Republican. 


.... We who are evangelical believe in a man’s being born again. 
The city of New York administratively has got to be thoroughly 
born again. No slight modifications of policy that may be made, 
like the sending of a police captain from the Fourth Precinct to 
Goatville, or the sending of one from Goatville to the Fourth Pre- 
cinct, will suffice. That does not touch the genius of the institu- 
tion. It is thoroughly, inherently and intrinsically corrupt, and 
it is bound to remain corrupt until the devil of Tammany Hall 
has been thoroughly cast out and the spirit of purity and honesty 
and administrative integrity has been borne in and borne in upon 
us.—C. H. PARKHourRst, D. 


.... Now the Church tolerates nothing that is wrong. So, in toler- 
ating Archbishop IreJand’s scheme, she approves it. Archbishop 
Ireland is not trying, as has been intimated, “‘ to Americanize the 


Church.” The Church, as we have frequently said in allusion to 
this question, can neither be Americanized nor neutralized. But 
the people who come here, belonging to the Church, in many in- 
stances need to be ** Americanized.” They forget that this is a 
homogeneous nation; that our system of national unity depends 
on our power of assimilation; and that those who come here 
with the intent of not submitting to the duties of American 


citizenship, should have remained at home, or should 


f° back 
Archbishop Ireland has introduced this principle into the ques 


tion of education, and Cardinal Gibbons has been also a splendid 





blown up. Explosives have been secured also by the Lon- 


exponent of the same doctrine.—New York Tublet. 
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PERSISTENT PARTISANSHIP. 








A MISCHIEVOUS misconception concerning an impor- 
tant issue, repeated again and again, often so confuses 
the public mind, that a simple restatement of the facts 
in the case becomes absolutely necessary. 

Such a recital we most heartily welcome to our first 
page this week in regard to the endeavor, which is still 
being persistently pressed, to make a partisan use of 
the American Board, Those who have kept watch of 
the history of this movement know very well that the 
able article referred 
told. 
firmatory facts. 


to is a true tale, temperately 
Indeed, many will recall numerous other con- 
Thus in the annual report of the Board 
in 1887, detailing the casesof applicants for missionary 
service, on which doubt and discussion had arisen, an 
instance was given which occurred ten years before, in 
1877. The candidate then appearing to believe that salva- 
tion is attainable in the intermediate state, the Pruden- 
tial Committee took counsel of prominent corporate 
members, Eastand West, among them the then President 
of the Andover Trustees, the Rev. Dr. Sweetzer, of 
Worcester. Alladvised that the proper rule of the Board 
should be to avoid appointing persons of erratic views, 
as not being acceptable to all the contributing churches. 
This view was unanimously approved by the Committee 
and the executive officers, including several gentlemen 
who have since taken a different view, and the applica- 
tion was declined. 

When the first of the recent cases of candidates hold- 
ing to future probation came up in 1886, and the Com- 
mittee hesitated to make the appointment, without fur- 
ther instructions from the Board, the friends of the new 
theory threatened to appeal to the public through the 
press. That appeal was made and hence came the news- 
paper controversy, in which, as is well known, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT took part in defense of the Board. 


Further, some of the choice Christian youth of our 
churches who desired to go to the heathen, but who had 
been put out ofsympathy with theirchurches by this new 
teaching, when they were kindly conversed with by their 
pastors, or members of the Board, and induced to search 
the Scriptures anew, revised their views, andswung back 
again into harmony with their earliest guides. Thereupon 
certain persistent champions of the new theory strangely 
endeavored tosecure special action forbidding all attempts, 
by officers of the Board, to influence the opinions of candi- 
dates. Moreover, secret letters were written, and other 
means used, to induce applicants not to modify the state- 
ment of their views. Still further, when no one holding 
to future probation applied for missionary service, ap- 
peals were sent to friends supposed to favor the commis- 
sioning of such persons, urging them to find a new man 
and induce him to apply, to make ‘ another case.” 

Such senseless partisanship would soon have defeated 
itself, had not the real issue been concealed. The plea 
went forth that a great principle of Christian liberty was 
at stake, and prominent men were drawn in to advocate 
the partisan claim, tho protesting that they, themselves, 
had no sympathy whatever with the objectionable teach- 
ing of probation after death. 

Our correspondent, however, aptly quotes thejudgment 
of President Storrs, approved by the Board, that foreign 
service requires ‘‘a higher level of conviction” than is 
sometimes allowed at home. Missionaries are practically 
professors of theology to train native preachers, and 
chairs in theological seminaries are usually filled by care- 
fully considering the special fitness of an applicant, 
rather than the demands of his friends. 

Yet, if any consider that every person who would be 
accepted as a pastor at home has a right to be placed in 
missionary service, is that a principle for which it is 
worth while to contend, at the cost of sucha tremen- 
dous controversy as it has occasioned, imperiling the 
untold usefulness of a great Missionary Board? 

We have taken pains to inquire, and are informed that 
all the offers of service which have been declined or post- 
poned, for the reason referred to, since the agitation be- 
gan, are only some half-dozenin number, and of these 
only one has come up during the last five years, while the 
appointments of unobjectionable candidates, in the mean- 
time, have been in the vicinity of two hundred. In 
view of these-startling facts there is abundant reason to 
deplore and boldly condemn the commotion which has 
been made over these few cases. The false impression 
it gives to the outside world may be seen, from an aston- 
ishing statement, made in the current number of the 
Review of Reviews, in speaking of the approaching 
anniversary of the Board at Chicago, viz.: 

“In the Congregational press of the country, this inter- 
minable controversy occupies far more space and attention 
than all the work of all the Board’s missionaries in heathen 
lands.”’ 

This is very far from the truth, indeed it is conspicu- 
ously false in the case of any religious journal. The 
files of THE INDEPENDENT, giving verbatim reports of 
the anniversaries, show that the doctrinal discussions, 
which in all cases have been forced upon the Board by 
others than the administration, have in no case exceeded 
in volume the legitimate missionary business presented 
at the meetings; in most cases they have had a relative- 
ly small place. A single one of the symposiums, like 
that in the present issue of THE INDEPENDENT, has fur- 
nished more missionary intelligence and more discus- 
sions of the practical problems of missionary life 
than could be compressed into the space occupied 
by the records of theological debates concerning 
missionary policy, during an entire year. 

And yet there has been far too much of this damaging 
controversy. The churches, as well as the general pub- 
lic, are heartily sick and tired of it. And we believe 
and hope it will be no longer tolerated. Indeed, since Dr. 
Storrs said, “further agitation of the matter at our 
meetings should, Iam sure, by common consent be sus- 
pended,” no one, we believe, has had the nerve to re- 
open the main question on the platforms of the Board. 
Hence the mischief, as our correspondent now plainly 
shows, of the present endeavor to attain the old aim ina 
new way. The claim now being urged is that if appli- 
cants for missionary service accept certain creeds which 
omit all distinct utterance respecting future probation, no 
supplementary questions should be asked them or per- 





mitted. Yet this omission in those creeds was specifically 


pointed out when the new rule was pending at Minneap- 

olis; and, because of that omission, the resolution was 

so amended as: actually to provide for supplementary 

questions. This fact should not be overlooked. 

Now whether the persons who oppose asking such 

questions know it or not, it is a big storm they will 

awaken if they recklessly persist in thus reopening the 

old debate. 

Have the advocates of future probation gained for it 

yet asingle place in the common faith of our churches? A 

Congregational church in Penacook, N. H., is reported 

to have stricken future punishment from its articles of 

faith, to satisfy an Andover student whom it had called 

to its pastorate. But where are the Congregational 

churches which have incorporated future probation into 

their creeds? Why then should the Board be compelled 
to indorse this theory, by appointing men as missiona- 
ries who held it? Let the Board attend to its own legiti- 
mate work, we say, and so say the best friends of the 
Board by thousands and tens of thousands. The letters 
in our columns this week—to which we invite special 
attention—portray the present prosperous progress of mis- 
sion work. Why this needless and uncalled-for attempt to 
check such work? The officers of the Board are 
giving, as they should do, their whole attention 
to the pressing needs of the service. So far as 
known no doubtful cases of application for appoint- 
ment are before them, and there are not likely to be 
any unless a few secret enemies of the Board are 
determined to force them upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee. Our able correspondent says that one of these 
agitators who spoke at Des Moines said: ‘‘ We shall 
come again and again asking you [the Board] to ac- 
cept them [the future probation speculators] until our 
heads shall be gray.” Willnotaheavy and just condem- 
nation fallupon any one now,who by voice or pen, direct- 
ly or indirectly, distracts public attention from Christ's 
work in mission lands, to kindle anew within the coun- 
sels of the Board the slumbering fires of doctrinal strife? 

THE INDEPENDENT has a right to feel a deep interest in 
this new and bold attempt to damage and check, 
if possible, the growing prosperity of the American 
Board, and, indirectly, that of allother Mission Boards. 
The enemies of the American Board, happily few 
in number, have tried in vain, by private appeals, 
secret conferences and open threats, to make a break 
in the ranks of its most lberal supporters. They 
now openly demand that their ‘‘ hypothesis” and 
‘*mere speculations” shall be recognized as safe to be 
held and taught among the heathen. We predict that 
they, one and all, will be disappointed. We ask all such 
to read from our columns, this week, what is now being 
done by the great army of Christian workers in all for- 
eign fields, and then reflect on the general sadness which 
would prevail among them, should the future probation 
‘* theorists” succeed, as they evidently wish to, in check- 
ing missionary work until they can control it the world 
over—so far as the American Board is concerned. 
THE INDEPENDENT, from month to month, has given, 
and will continue to give its readers the facts in 
regard to the steadily growing results of the labors of the 
faithful men and women who are now giving their time 
and their lives in spreading the Gospel of salvation 
among the heathen of all nations. 

And so far as THE INDEPENDENT is concerned, it will 
continue, as in the past, to sustain every missionary 
board of every denomination in this country and else- 
where that is engaged in doing God’s work. At the 
same time it will fearlessly and boldly eondemn, as it has 
done, all those who attempt todistract public attention, 
in any way, by insisting on a recognition or any in- 
dorsement whatever of any ‘‘mere speculation” or 
** hypothesis” which cannot be plainly sustained by 
chapter and verse in the Bible. That firm resolve need 
not be questioned, for an instant, by arybody. 

Shall this Board now be compelled to ‘‘lead off,” soli- 
tary and alone, into the dark and misty speculations of 
future probation, without Bible support, while its con- 
stituent churches by thousands and its loyal supporters 
by the ten thousand, remain conspicuously silent on the 
subject? What nonsense! 

Shall the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Episcopa- 
lian, the Baptist, and all other boards engaged in mission 
work, now come to a halt and ask for new orders from 
the future probation speculators? We think not. Should 





the American Board or any other board stoop or stop 
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work for a moment in order to indorse or dignify the 
Andover “hypothesis”? The echo is NO! the world 
over. Should these, with other foreign Boards, do this 
while the Bible, its Author, their great Commander, the 
God of vations, commands his chosen people everywhere 
to Go Forward? Heaven and earth say, No! No! No!!! 


+ 


BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


THE Baptist Missionary Societies are this month cele- 
-brating the centennial of the meetings to which modern 
missions owe theirimpulse. It is true that at the time 
when Carey preached his famous sermon, four societies, 
two English, one German and one Danish, had been en- 
gaged for from half a century to a century and a half in 
work among the Indians and Negroes of America and in 
South Africa; yet these were confined to colonial terri- 
tory. Foreign missions, in the sense of evangelizing dis- 
tinctively heathen lands, owed their beginning to the 
Northamptonshire minister and his associates who stood 
by him and formed the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
first of that long line of societies which have been organized 
in every branch of the Christian Church and have found 
their way into almost every unevangelized country of the 
world. ‘ 

As we look back over the century, it isinteresting to 
trace the lines of this growth. The first to follow the 
Baptist lead were the other Nonconformist bodies of Eng- 
land, which united in the London Missionary Society. 
Then came the Church Missionary Society, representing 
the Low Church party in the Church of England. Hol- 
landand America next joined the company; but it took a 
score of years before the impulse gained full power in the 
different branches of the Church. Then, however, the 
movement grew rapidly. America, Great Britain and Ger- 
many seemed to vie with each other in their efforts to en- 
list the active co-operation of every denomination. Bible 
and Tract Societies, Woman’s Boards and Medical Socie- 
ties were formed, individual evterprises were started, and 
now, as the century closes, instead of that single mission- 
ary band with itslone missionary, there are not far from 
one bundred and fifty organized societies with a force 
of about nine thousand missionaries. 

At that time, except a little spot of light where some 
faithful Moravians were at work among the Hottentots 
of Cape Town, Africa was a blank, the Pacific was 
scarcely known, and Central and Eastern Asia knew of 
Christianity only from scattered bands of Roman Catho- 
lics scarcely less ignorant than their heathen neighbors, 
and from the extortions of European traders. Now 
there is scarcely asection of Africa that has not heard the 
Gospel proclamation. In Asia, Tibet alone holds its walls 
impassable to the missionary, and even that, we think, 
will soon yield; for the Moravians at Leh and the China 
Inland Mission on the borders of Kansuh are watching 
and will ere long be successful. 

If we look at the relation to missions, on the part of the 
countries of the world, the change is wonderful. Carey 
was obliged to take a Danish vessel to the Danish settle- 
ment of Serampore because British vessels and British 
India were closed to him. Now the finest steamships in 
the world welcome his successors with special rates, 
rulers of every rank give them welcome, and their safety 
and welfare are carefully safeguarded by the highest 
authorities of the home governments. 

But it is when we look at the work accomplished that 
we realize most fully the results of Carey’s motto, ‘ Ex- 
pect great things from God. Attempt great things for 
God.” Those results are evident not merely in nations 
reached, in individual souls already brought to Christ, 
but in the change that has come into the lives and 
thoughts of almost every race upon the earth, in remov- 
ing obstacles, in breaking down the power of false 
faiths, in preparing the way of the Lord, so that each 
decade as it goes by shows an ever-increasing proportion 
of conversions. There is no arithmetic that can measure 
the gain, no enumeration of the tribes that can measure 
the power of the forces that are going up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty, and we are sometimes 
tempted to undervalue both. It is only when on such 
occasions as this we take a long look over the past, that 
we realize what has been done, and receive a new im- 
pulse for the future. 

Our Baptist brethren have reason to rejoice and be glad 
for the great privilege given them of initiating this good 
work, We congratulate them, too, in view of their con- 
tinuance in well doing. We give in this number some 
indications of the work they are now carrying on, group- 
ing the letters together that our readers may see how the 
single band has girdled the earth. These letters, how- 
ever, give but an indication of that work. They say 
nothing of the West Indies, Ceylon or China, and 
scarcely more than furnish a glimpse of the line that is 
pushing its way into Central Afgica; but they show that 
the Baptist churches have not lost the spirit of their 
leader. May the newcentury opening before them bring 
still greater success in their work for the Master. 








> 


WE regret that illners keeps both President Patton 
and Professor Green, of Princeton, from attending the 
General Assembly at Portland, Ore. The Assembly will 
miss the ex-Moderator as the preacher and Professor Pat- 
ton’s influence on the floor. 


RENOMINATE GENERAL HARRISON. 


THE Republican Convention at Minneapolis should re- 
nominate General Benjamin Harrison, not for his sake, 
but for the sake of the party he so ably represents, and 
for the sake of the country he has so well served. The 
same great issues that were prominent in the last Presi- 
dential canvass are still before the country. There has 
been no essential change in the situation. The Republican 
Party stands to-day for Protection and Reciprocity, 
a sound currency, Civil Service reform and honest elec- 
tions. It carried the country on these issues in 1888, and 
the strongest possible appea! it can make to the people 
for a new lease of power is to present the record made 
during the last three years by the Harrison Administra- 
tion. That the party leaders feel this to be so is evident 
from the unanimity with which State and local conven- 
tions praise it. These indorsements are not merely for- 
mal and meaningless resolutions, they express the strong 
and earnest convictions of intelligent men everywhere 
that the Administration has been worthy of the great 
party. It has been able, clean, safe and patriotic. It 
has met, as few administrations have ever done, the pop- 
ular expectations. It has exceeded rather than fallen 
short of them. The party leaders can offer to the coun- 
try nothing better than this. 

It would be asingular spectacle indeed, for the party to 
meet at Minneapolis, indorse Harrison’s Administration, 
appeal to the country for a new lease of power on the 
strength of it, and then set aside the man who created 
it. This would be Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Gen- 
eral Harrison is the life and soul of the Administration. 
He is no figure head. He has impressed his strong per- 
sonality upon every department of the Government. In 
all matters of administration, he has been the central, 
controlling force. His Cabinet officers have been his ad- 
visers and helpers and not his masters. They have con- 
tributed their share to the success of the Administration, 
and unly that. With sleepless vigilance and unwearying 
labor, the President has discharged all the great duties 
of his high office in such a way as to make his influence 
felt as far as his authority extends. Not offensively, 
obtrusively, egoistically, but quietly, thoughtfully, con- 
scientiously, and efficiently he has in the Executive 
chamber, in the Cabinet councils, in the departments, in 
public addresses and in private utterances ,diffused his own 
spirit everywhere and influenced profoundly the whole 
course of public events. This nobody willdeny. Dur- 
ing the three years of his Presidency he has never been 
absent from his post of duty for a day on account of 
sickness. When his Cabinet officers have been sick he 
has carried their burdens in addition to his own. There 
is not a strong feature of his Administration, not ex- 
cepting Reciprocity, that does not owe its strength to him. 
To indorse his Administration is to indorse him. To 
praise his Administration is to praise him. To appeal to 
the country on the strength of his Administration is to 
ask the country to indorse him. How? By re-electing 
him. 

The President is certainly as strong as his party. 
It would be a grave political blunder to set him aside, 
unless there were some reasons for it that would strong- 
ly appealto the good sense of the American people. It 
would put the party at once upon the defensive. Its 
first duty would be to make excuses. It would create 
division in the party; awaken fears in the minds of the 
people that a change of leaders meant a change of policy. 
It would check that healthy growth of party hopefulness 
and enthusiasm that has been so marked since the party 
began to recover from the effect of the elections of 1890. 
It would give new hope and courage to the Democrats 
now so demoralized, divided and uncertain. 

Why should. Harrison be set aside and a new and un- 
tried man be put forward to lead the party? Has any 
man appeared who combines more elements of strength 
than the President? No. The most diligent searciu has 
failed to find a man who can cempare with him. Is 
there any great popular demand for a change? No; the 
people, the rank and file of the party, are satisfied with 
Harrison. Is there a deep-seated or widespread opposi- 
tion to a second term? No. Then why not renominate 
General Harrison? We have taken a great deal of pains 
to learn what causes are at work io create a sentiment 
against his renomination, and will very briefly give the 
result of our inquiries. Some complain that he is “‘ cold 
in manner.” Suppose this were true. It does not in the 
slightest degree mar the splendor of his Administration. 
The great mass of the sixty million people of this coun- 
try, whose every interest is affected by the character of 
the Administration, have no concern or care as to the 
mere manner of the President. Everybody knows him 
to be an honest, able, pure-minded man, without a stain 
on his character or his reputation. 

But it is said: ‘* He lacks magnetism and awakens no 
enthusiasm.” He certainly has as much magnetism now 
as he had in 1888, and he awakened enough enthusiasm 
then to defeat Grover Cleveland. He stands a much bet- 
ter chance of election in 1892 than he did in 1888. Then he 
was a comparative stranger, now he is well and favor- 
ably known. Then he entered the lists against a popular 
President intrenched in power. Now he has the prestige 
of astrong Administration behind him and the help of 
the conservative business interests of the country that 





posing party united and hopeful, now he looks upon the 
same party distracted and discouraged. 

But it is objected by the Republican advocates of free 
silver that Harrison is opposed to theirscheme. Yes; 
and it will be a fatal mistake to set him aside for that 
reason. Nothing is more creditable to his administration 
than the firm stand he has taken in favor of a sound cur- 
rency. He has taken the initial steps to secure a mon- 
etary conference of the great nations, whose deliberation 
ought to settle this grave financial question and take it 
out of politics. 

But—and here is the great secret which explains the 
cry of ‘‘Anybody to beat Harrison ”—he has displeased a 
few politicians. Perhaps he has; but he has, in so doing, 
pleased the people. President Harrison is not an ethe- 
real statesman; he is, in a very good sense, a practical 
politician. He is a party man, recognizes the necessity 
of party organization, and knows, as well as any man, 
the rights and claims of the workers. He is not ungrate- 
ful nor unmindful of favors, nor does he imagine that 
he can go alone. To succeed he must have helpers, and 
must find them within the party. He has indeed gone 
further as a party man than has met the approval of 
political purists. But in dispensing patronage he has 
of course disappointed some people. When there is 
but one office for ten men only one can have it, and 
nine must be disappointed. Every dispenser of public 


patronage is doomed to hostile criticism. There is 
not a more admirable quality in any dispens- 
or of patronage than a careful regard for the 


public welfare, and in nothing has President Harrison 
shown his fitness for his place more fully than in the 
character of his appointments. He is not a spoilsman; 
he is not a tool of spoilsmen; he is not a boss, and he 
has no bosses. If the spoilsmen, the political bosses, 
should succeed in setting him aside and in nqminating 
some one who would, for the sake of the empty honor of 
being called President, surrender into their hands the 
virtual controi of the Administration they would make a 
grave if not a fatal mistake. We think the people woul 
not indorse their action. The safe, wise, consistent 
thing for the grand Republican Party to do at Minne- 
apolis is to reaffirm the great principles that it repre- 
sents, as illustrated in the present Administration and 
embodied in Benjamin Harrison, the sagacious poli- 
tician, the wise statesman, the able ruler, the Christian 
gentleman, and renominate him to be President an- 
other four years. They ought to do this, and we believe 
they will do it. 

President Harrison has not asked for renomination, 
nor, so far as we know, has he given any public assur- 
ance or intimation that he cared for or would accept it. 
He will make no sacrifice of principle, nor in any way 
demean himself for the sake of a renomination or re-elec- 
tion. He has borne himself in a most dignified manner,and 
has won for himself an honorable place in the history of 
great Presidents. His fame is secure. He can afford to 
retire; but the party needs his wise and safe leadership, 
and the country cannot afford, at this juncture, to dis- 
pense with his services. It needs just now at the helma 
strong and steady pilot. We believe the renomination 
of Benjamin Harrison means the continued ascendancy of 
the Republican Party, and insures national prosperity 
and progress at home, and respect abroad. Let well 
enough alone; renominate him and make success doubly 
certain. 


- 





PRESIDENT DWIGHT’S REPORT. 


PRESIDENT DwiGuHtT's Report for the year now ending 
makes it most evident that Yale has started in a vigor- 
ous effort for the development of the post-graduate 
schools and courses which form the higher departments 
of the University. Good work has always been done in 
these departments, and in some respects the best that 
could be done in the country; but some of these depart- 
ments have been behind and asa whole they are wofully 
in need of systematic development and co-ordination. 
Every one will turn first to what the President 
says as to the opening of the graduate courses 
to women. This action is no surprise, for in a measure 
they have always been open to women. The change lies 
in the systematic adoption and development of the 
measure. The President is at pains to explain that the 
objections which exist in many minds against under- 
graduate coeducation do not apply as against post- 
graduate coeducation. He also points out that by re- 
stricting the admission of women to post-graduate 
courses the University keeps clear of competition with 
the female colleges. 

On the statistical side this report contains much that is 
worthy of note. The total university expenses of -the 
year have been $456,145.80, or less by $43,574.90 than the 
receipts. This gives, for the total 1,784 students in all de- 
partments, an average annual expense of a trifle 
more than $255 for each man. This average enables every 
student to decide pretty closely on the amovnt of gratui- 
tous instruction he enjoys over and above what he pays 
for. The number of students has grown from 1,076 in 
’85-"86 to 1,784 in °91-"92. Last year 946 candidates ap- 
peared for preliminary or final examinations, The Fac- 
culties have been considerably strengthened during the 
year by new and excellent appointments, but the Univer- 








deprecate change; then he was confronted with an op- 
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does not show what the facts as to the teaching force are. 
This is to be regretted. The teaching force is the Uni- 
versity. Its adequacy or inadequacy is the question of 
all questions. At Yale the means for supporting an ade- 
quate teaching force have been and still are scant. The 
teaching work has been kept up in amount and quality 
by the spirited devotion of the professors, who have not 
hesitated to take the extra cost out of themselves. This 
worked while the post-graduate department was small. 
There are indications that with the changes which 
follow expansion this state of things will end, and that the 
instructors must have adequate salaries or be lost to the 
University. 

We note also that President Dwight brings up the mat- 
ter of dormitories for the Sheffield School. We have al- 
ways believed that this question would come forward 
sooner or later, and that this department could not go 

.on indefinitely as it is now with its students scattered in 
lodgings out of sight, beyond discipline and exposed to 
all the chances, risks and inconveniences of such scat- 
tered and uncontrolled residence. President Dwight 
expresses his opinion that the growing numbers of the 
School call for the construction of dormitories, and ap- 
peals to the alumni to furnish them. We may add that 
the dormitories are bound to come, and the only question 
is whether they shall be owned by the University or by 
clubs or secret societies. 





Editorial Notes. 


WE give this week the monthly installment of missionary 





letters, special attention being given to the various Baptist 
missions throughout the world, this being the month in 
which Baptists celebrate the centennial of the inaugura- 
tion of the modern missionary system and the sending of 
William Carey to India. These letters require four extra 
pages. We also present special reports of the Methodist 
General Conference and the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Miss Guiney calls immediate attention to the mor- 
bid element in literature; A. H. Plumb, D.D., defends the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board against 
criticism of their doctrinal strictness; Prof. Richard T. 
Ely discusses instruction in economics and politics; Agnes 
Repplier tells of the Charm of the Familiar; Major Baird 
defends the employment of army officers as Indian agents; 
Maurice Thompson discusses current American poetry; 
Prof. Raoul Allier shows the attitude of the cultivated 
youth of France to Protestantism: Davis R. Dewey calls 
attention to the change of population in New England; 
Kate Foote’sWashington Letter reports among other things 
the action of Congress in giving registration to the two 
great steamships of the Inman Line; and President H. L. 
Stetson, of Des Moines College, gives an account of an im- 
pertant experiment in education. There are poems by Mary 
Blake, Clinton Scollard and R. K. Munkittrick; E. and 
stories by Will N. Harben, Ella Wheeler Wicox and Eva 
Lovett Carson. 


[IN going to market or to a marriage feast, think about 
it before you start, then put on your wedding garmgnt, 
and be sure, in starting, to take the right road. A single 
mistake in that direction will cost youdisappointment and 
almost certainly a great deal of trouble. In other and 
plainer words, be sure you are right then go ahead, and you 
may reasonably hope to get there. ‘The matter of choosing, 
in this world, is very important. Take no risks whatever, 
if you possibly can help it. Experimenting, speculating in 
or about things involving one’s life, happiness or prosperity 
here or hereafter, isa very dangerous business. In one direc- 
tion, certainly, the straight and the narrow way is the only 
safe one to be taken—while the broad way of ‘‘ specula- 
tion”’ and uncertainty should always be carefully avoided, 
as ‘‘destruction” only, as the Bible says, can in the end be 
expected. While choosing the right road,through this world 
to the next, be sure to influence others as far as you can to do 
the same and go with you. Beware how you teach or encour- 
age others by yourexample to take risks in such matters 
involving loss or damage of any sort. Teachers of “future 
probation,’’ whether acting “‘secretly” or above board, are 
allin a very unsafe, perilous business, and they should 
abandon it atonce. The mere mention of such a subject 
in the pulpit or to a class of young men here oron heathen 
ground, may and always will be likely to lead to delay 
in the all-important duty of a prompt preparation for 
death and Heaven. The Andover teachers, especially, 
should think of this. 


OvuR Methodist readers will of course be much interested 
in the whole letter of our editorial correspondent with the 
Methodist General Conference; but there is one portion of 
that letter which ought to be just as interesting to those of 
other denominations, and that is the part which relates to 
the color question in the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
will be seen that it has been the policy of the Methodist 
Church to build up in the Southern States a white constit- 
uency even tho it be not in thorough fellowship with the 
colored churches. The division of many conferences on the 
color line was a policy wbose purpose it was to placate the 
Southern whites by allowing them to have as little fellow- 
ship as possible with the Negroes. This policy has not been 
asuccess. It has not developed white churches in the Gulf 
States; it has not resulted in a gradual breaking down of 
the wall of separation. The tendency has been more and 
more toward strict ecclesiastical division between the races; 
and now the policy of many of the leaders of these white 





churches looks toward putting the colored churches and 
conferences off into a separate denomination. We are 
learning something in this matter. We are learning that 
itis not well to make one single concession to the caste 
prejudice. The right way is to fight against it vigorously 
and persistently and never yield an inch. The experiment 
made by the Congregational National Council three years 
ago in Georgia has been an utter failure. The division is 
as sharp asit wasthen. There has not been a single case 
in which a white church has sought admission into a local 
conference predominantly colored, or a colored church has 
sought admission into a local conference predominantly 
white; and it is even more surprising that notwithstanding 
a new State Conference was established the old white State 
Conference is still kept up. The only right policy is eternal 
war against caste. 2 es 

A CURIOUS little difference has been fermenting for some 
time iz the Board of Lane Presbyterian Seminary. Among 
the trustees are two or three members of the Monfort fam- 
ily, who own and edit The Herald and Presbyter, and who 
have been for a long time at swords’ points with the senior 
professor, Dr. Morris. They have exercised a controlling 
influence, and some time ago procured the appointment 
of Dr. Roberts as professor, who is the only representa- 
tive of their position in the faculty. Some weeks ago 
all the professors, with the exception of Dr. Roberts 
signed a sort of round robin profession of allegiance 
to the Standards of the Church designed to quiet 
certain apprehensions made very frequently in The 
Herald and Presbyter by its editors. The statement 
at the meeting of the trustees was accepted as satisfactory; 
but shortly after the Executive Committee of the Board 
published a statement, which was understood to modify 
the approval expressed by the trustees and to indicate 
what was the nature of an adhesion to the Standards which 
would be regarded as satisfactory. This paper did not 
satisfy the majority of the trustees or professors, and ata 
meeting, held May 5th, action was taken distinctly rebuk- 
ing the Executive Committee, stating that their utterance 
had been hasty and could not be indorsed. In connection 
with this, the composition of the Executive Committee was 
changed soas to bring it in harmony with the sentimentsof 
the Board; and in the meeting of the Presbytery, held 
about the same time, Professor Roberts, put forward as a 
candidate for election to the General Assembly, was not 
elected. Thisaction has been heralded by ignorant writers 
in some of the newspapers as an indorsement of Professor 
Briggs’s views. Suchis not at all the case. It is a simple 
statement that at Lane Seminary, which has been always 
a liberal New School institution, they will not impose 
upon the professors the narrower theological definitions 
which it is proper to impose at Princeton. As might be 
expected The Herald and Presbyter is very much dissatis- 
fied with the action both of the trustees and of the Presby- 
tery. Par 

Now and thena “ progressive ’’ farmer deems it wise and 
safe to experiment in the use of a new kind of seed on his 
grounds, and also to adopt new methods in planting the 
same. He talks over the matter with his father and grand- 
father and also with some of his conservative neighbors, 
all of whom tell him they know nothing whatever about 
the *‘new seed” or his “ new-fangled notions.’’ He then 
listens for the second time toa crank lecturer on agricul- 
ture, who chanced to meet him “ privately”? a few days 
before and told him that the old “‘ traditional ”’ seed in use 
at that time had been discarded entirely by all the intelligent 
and ‘‘ progressive ’ farmers in his neighborhood. He was 
further told that the new seed, which he was very anxious 
to introduce there, was especially adapted to the “stony 
ground” in that vicinity, and that if used plentifully he 
was sure of a larger crop than ever inthe past. Well, now 
for the result. The farmer found out at the end of the sea- 
son, ‘‘ when the harvest was past and the summer ended,” 
that he had neither crop nor the least show of one, and 
furthermore, that he had been grossly and shamefully de- 
ceived. It was then too late, he found out to his sorrow, to 
remedy the matter, and what to do he didn’t know. In 
view of these facts and statements we advise those who are 
tempted to listen to the stony ground teachings, or preach- 
ing of future probation to stop short and not go a single 
step further. In all such important matters the only way 
is to keep on the safe side and always use seed known to be 
good. To get good seed you must go to old, reliable seeds- 
men—men who havea reputation for keeping and selling 
the genuine article—men who are careful to have no other 
in stock. Plant it early, plentifully, care for it properly; 
keep the birds of prey at a distance, with powder and 
shot, if necessary, and have faith in the result at the har- 
vest season. 

....Premier Stambuloff has won quite a victory for Bul - 
garia in securing from the Turkish Government the con- 
demnation of the assassins of Dr. Vulkovitch, the Bulga- 
rian representative at Constantinople. How permanent 
the victory will prove remains to be seen. It is important, 
however, as an indication, on the one hand, that both 
Russia and the Porte have come to a realizing sense that 
Bulgaria has a mind of her own and does not fear to ex- 
press it; and, on the other, that the Bulgarians themselves 
are growing confident of their ability to stand alone. It is 
an interesting commentary on the influences which have 
been at work for these years that M. Dimitroff, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Vulkovitch, in what is in some respects the 
most difficult position for a Bulgarian, is a graduate of 
Robert College, and was for many years associated with the 
Rev. Dr. Byington in editing the weekly Bulgarian paper, 
The Zornitza, published by the mission. M. Dimitroff 
was for several years Prefect of the city of Philippopolis. 


....News comes from Tahiti that the natives of the Lee- 
ward Islands have rebelled against French rule. They have 
hitherto been independent in accordance with a treaty of 
1847 between France and England. But France has given 
over to the English Government the island of New Heb- 








rides for a penal colony, and the Leeward Islands were put 
under French Government; and these two Governments 
have settled the condition of these people without asking 
their corsent. ‘‘ The change,” says the report which comes 
to us, ‘‘is a beneficial one for the natives; but they have go 
long enjoyed full independence that they hate to feel the 
restriction that any flag puts upon them.’”’ We do not 
know how it may be in the Leeward Islands, but herea- 
bouts a change from independence to dependence is not 
considered a beneficial one. 


.... It it isunwise and unsafe for you to put to risk your 
money on the results of a horse race or a game of cards, 
why take more dangerous risks in other directions? Why 
send missionaries to the heathen who think there is a “‘fair 
chance”’ for their salvation in the next world, if duty is 
neglected in this? Why, without a particle of knowledge 
on this subject from the Bible do men dare teach what is 
not therein plainly revealed? Why “speculate” or attempt 
to construct an ‘‘ hypothesis’? about such serious matters 
in the classroom or in the pulpit? Why chill and discour- 
age our missionaries in urging the heathen to repent now, 
“the only accepted time,’’ when, if honest, you really think 
and admit there is hope for them all in the future, altho 
you have not a particle of knowledge about it? 


.... The number of miracles accredited to the relic of St, 
Ann, the mother of the Virgin Mary, which has been on 
exhibition for a fortnight at a French-Canadian Church in 
this city, has risen to fifteen or twenty. But this is a very 
small number considering the hundreds of sick who have 
been to kiss the box in which the relic isheld. Among the 
last ones reported are an old woman who for nineteen 
years had been unable to talk above a whisper, a little 
boy who has been cured of an affection of the ear, a wom- 
an cured ofa persistent headache, another woman who 
had rheumatism, and yet another who had not spoken for 
two years. 


....Dr. Parkhurst deserves all the support the public can 
give him in his war against public immorality; and we 
are glad that a mass meeting is to be held in this city on 
next Thursday, the purpose of which is to compel the police 
and other public authorities to enforce the laws and to 
break down the well-known alliance which exists between 
criminals and officials, and to make it possible for the 
police to do their whole duty without official decapitation. 
The meeting will be presided over by Gen. Wager Swayne, 
and will be non-partisan and non-ecclesiastical. The great, 
honest public will have a chance to speak loud. 


....A numerously signed call asks the Negroes of the 
country to observe Decoration Day as a day of fasting and 
prayer to Almighty God in view of murderous outrages to 
which in various places they have been subjected and the 
denial of their rightsas citizens. If any one of our readers 


‘thinks this strange let him try to put himself in the 


place of those who are outraged by the caste prejudice and 
hatred and see how he would feel under the circumstances. 
He might want to do something else besides praying and 
fasting. 


....Everything we see or hear indicates that all the stu- 
dents and nearly all the professors are a unit in their 
hearty and emphatic regret at the resignation of President 
Adams of Cornell University; and it is becoming clearer 
that the main reason why he leaves is a difference of view 
as to administration with Mr. Henry W. Sage, who is the 
controlling influence with the Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Sage is an able man, a very positive man, and a man of 
large wealth, which he has generously expended for the 
University. 

.... We are very glad to say that Columbia College has 
paid the first installment of $200,000 for its new site, and 
that half a million dollars will soon be raised for a building 
fund. Weexpected to hear all this and shall look for 
many more such surprises in the rapid progress of this 
noble institution, while we will not forget that its able and 
brilliant President, Seth Low, is the master spirit at its 
helm. 


.... Rome has spoken, and Archbishop Ireland has won a 
notable victory. It is decided that the Faribault system, 
which gives up the parochial school and provides for reli- 
gious instruction out of school hours ‘‘can be allowed.” 
It is a victory for the progressive wing of the Catholic 
Church, and will delight Professor Bouquillon, the Catho- 
lic University and Cardinal Gibbons. 


....A vicious report has come before the public within 
the last few days charging that Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker has prevented the use of pneumatic tubes by the 
postal officials in Philadelphia because an opposition com- 
pany had deposited to his order a large part of its stock. 
The statement, says Mr. Wanamaker, is absolutely false, 
and every one believes him. 


....Dr. Price, President of Livingston College, Salisbury, 
N. C., is the most distinguished member of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. He has just refused 
for a second time election as Bishop of his Church because 
he feels that the college needs him more in these days where 
so few can say Nolo episcopari. Such an example is 
healthful. 

.... We cannot but be surprised as is The Congregational- 
ist to learn the fact from statistics prepared by Mr. James 
H. Ropes that in 1889 there were 18 students from Harvard 
in Congregational theological seminaries and but 17 from 


Yale; in 1890, 21 from Harvard and 18 from Yale, and in 
1891, 16 from Harvard and 13 from Yale. 


....A Kentucky Episcopal church has elected two women 
as vestrymen. We heartily approve; but we do not like 
the wholly one-sided position of the new Congregational 


church at Butteville, Ore., which consists of ten women 
without asingle male member. Its deacons, trustees and 
other officers are women. 


....One may put no credit whatever in the reports indus- 
triously circulated that Senator Sherman will come before 
the Convention at Minneapolis asa candidate against Pres- 
ident Harrison. 
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Religions _ dutelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SECOND WEEK. 


Tue General Conference was occupied the first week 
chiefly with the work of organizing itself, getting its 
committees appointed and adopting itsrules. When the 
second week opened, nearly all the great standing com- 
mittees were constituted and ready for their work. A 
large part of the single daily session which the General 
Conference holds, namely from 9 o’clock in the morning 
to1P.M., has been taken up with the call of the roll of 
the annual conferences for. the presentation of resolu- 
tions, memorials and other documents. Some of: the 
resolutions are immediately put upon their passage, but 
most of the papers thus offered are referred to the various 
committees which thus have much material to consider 
in the prosecution of their work. 

The great debate of the Conference so far, has been 
on the report of the Commission on Constitution. As 
was stated last week, the General Conference of 1888 
provided for the appointment of a commission to report 
what is the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The report of that committee, which was} pre- 
sented the first week of the present General Conference, 
was summarized in these columns last week. It proposes to 
gather together and to arrange in order those portions of 
the Discipline which have the force of organic or consti- 
tutional law. The Commission makes a distinction 
between what it denominates organic law and the con- 
stitution of the General Conference. ‘In the Organic 
law. it includes the Articles of Religion and what are 
known as “‘the General Rules.” These the General 
Conference is prohibited from changing. What it calls 
the Constitution consists of the six Restrictive Rules, 
which limit the power of the General Conference, and 
certain other sections of the Discipline which provide 
for the General Conference itself. Among those who 
are versed in the subject, there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether those sections relating to the organization 
of the General Conference are or are nota part of the 
Constitution. Bishop Merrill, who is Chairman of the 
Commission, and who was invited to address the Confer- 
ence as such, on Wednesday morning defended in a 
speech of remarkable breadth, clearness and concise- 
ness, the position taken by the Commission; but some of 
the delegates, notably, Dr. J. W. Hamilton and Dr. L. 
C, Queal took issue on the Bishop’s position and argued 
that some of the sections have simply the nature of con- 
stitutional law, but are not such. If the bishops and 
the Commission are right, it is a question whether all 
the provisions respecting lay delegates were properly 
adopted. 

On Thursday the discussion was continued, very able 
speeches being made by Dr. Frank R. Bristol, of Chicago, 
one of the younger ministerial delegates, Judge Lawrence, 
and Thomas H. Murray, Esq., lay delegates and Dr. 
Potts, of Michigan, Dr. Buckley, of New York, and Dr. 
John F,. Goucher, of Baltimore. The latter proposed a 
substitute for the various motions pending respecting the 
adoption of the first part of the report which defines the 
‘* Constitution of the General Conference.” This substi- 
tute was adopted by a large majority; and then, by a very 
close vote, a motion by Dr. Buckley to postpone in- 
definitely the rest of the report of the Commission with 
instructions to the Church press to publish itand that it 
be presented to the next General Conference, was carried. 
thus disposing, so far as the present General Conference 
is concerned, of the rest of the report. 

The effect of the Goucher substitute, as accepted and 
adopted, makes Chapter I of Part II of the Discipline 
to consist of two kinds of matter; namely, those which 
have the nature and force of constitutional law, and 





those which have the force simply of statutory enact- | lowing limitations and restrictions—namely: 
“1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, nor 
to the General Conference. All of these sections are de- | Change our articles of religion, nor establish any new 


ments. The chapter consists of ten sections all relating 


clared to be constitutional, and therefore not subject to standards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present ex- 
’ 
change, save by the constitutional process, excepting 
those portions relating to the mode of lay representation 
and to the calling of an extra session of the General Con- 
ference by the advice of two-thirds of all the annual | for every forty-five; nor of more than two Lay Delegates for 
This last item, it appears, was not intro- | an Annual Conference; provided, nevertheless, that when 
duced by the regular constitutional process, and there- | there shall be in any Annual Conference a fraction of two- 
fore the provision which it displaces, to the effect that thirds the number which shall be fixed for the ratio of rep- 
the General Superintendents may call an extra session resentation, such Annual Conference shall be entitled to 
of the General Conference by the advice of all the an- | 8" additional delegate for such fraction; and provided, 
nual conferences, is by this action retained. Other- also, that no Conference shall be denied the privilege of one 
’ ° ‘ 
wise, these ten sections, in the form in which they 


changed as the result of this action, because the subject 
is likely tocome up at the next General Conference. Any 
change in the form of the chapter will be deferred until 
the whole matter goes to the annual conferences for 
their approval. 

The effect of the present action is not to render in- 
valid, as some have feared, the constitutional provision 
introducing lay delegates into the General Conference. 
That change was accomplished by the regular process 
of modifying what is known as the second Restrictive 
Rule which is a part of Paragraph 63. The principle of 
lay representation in the General Conference is consti- 
tutional. The various sections providing how lay dele- 
gates shall be elected and what their qualifications shall 
be and for separate votes by orders, are simply enact- 
ments of the General Conference which may be changed 
at any session. This is, in brief, the outcome of the 
labors of the Constitutional Commission and of thesdis- 
cussion in the present General Conference. 

In order that our Methodist readers may appreciate 
the force of the foregoing explanation the sections of the 
Discipline referred to are herewith appended as they ap- 
pear in the Discipline of 1888: 


“*55. The General Conference shall be composed of Min- 
isterial and Lay Delegates. The Ministerial Delegates shall 
consist of one delegate for every forty-five members of each 
Annual Conference, to be appointed either by seniority or 
choice at the discretion of such Annual Conference, yet so 
that such representatives shall have traveled at least four 
full calendar years from the time that they were received 
on trial by the Annual Conference, and are in full connec- 
tion at the time of holding the Conference. 
“56. The Lay Delegates shall consist of two laymen for 
each Annual Conference, except such Conferences as have 
but one Ministerial Delegate, which Conferences shall each 
be entitled to one Lay Delegate. 
“57. The Lay Delegates shall be chosen by an Electoral 
Conference of Laymen, which shall assemble for the pur- 
pose on the third day of the session of the Annual Confer- 
ence, at the place of its meeting, at its session immediate- 
ly preceding that of the General Conference. 
“58. The Electoral Conference shall be composed of one 
Layman from each Circuit or Station within the bounds 
of the Annual Conference, such laymen to be chosen by 
the last Quarterly Conference preceding the time of the 
assembling of such Electoral Conference; and, on assem- 
bling, the Electoral Conference shall organize by electing a 
Chairman and Secretary of its own number; provided that 
no Layman shall be chosen a delegate either to the Elector- 
al Conference or to the General Conference, who shall be 
under twenty-five years of age, or who shall not have beer 
a member of the Church in full connection for the five con- 
secutive years preceding the elections. 
“59. The General Conference shall meet on the first day 
of May, in the year of our Lord 1812, in the City of New 
York, and thenceforward on the first day of May once in 
four years perpetually, in such place or places as shall be 
fixed on by the General Conference from time to time; but 
the General Superintendents, or a majority of them, by and 
with the advice of two-thirds of all the Annual Conferences, 
shall have power to call an extra session of the General 
Conference at any time, to be constituted in the usual way. 
But if there shall be no General Superintendent, then two- 
thirds of all the Annual Conferences shall have power to 
callsuch extra session. 
“60. At all times when the General Conference is met, it 
shall take two-thirds of the whole number of Ministerial 
and Lay Delegates to form a quorum for transacting busi- 
ness. 
“61. The Ministerial and Lay Delegates shall deliberate 
and vote together as one body; but they shall vote sepa- 
rately whenever such separate votes shall be demanded by 
one-third of either order; and in such cases the concurrent 
vote of both orders shall be necessary to complete an 
action. 
‘62. One of the General Superintendents shall preside in 
the General Conference; but in case no General Superin- 
tendent be present, the General Conference shall choose a 
President pro tempore. 
‘63. The General Conference shall have full power to 
make rules and regulations for our Church under the fol- 


isting and established standards of doctrine. 

‘©2. The General Conference shall not allow of more than 
one ministerial representative for every fourteen members 
of an Annual Conference; nor of a less number than one 


ministerial and of one lay delegate. 
‘*3. The General Conference shall not change nor alter 


were adopted by the General Convention of 
1808, which was a_ constituent body represent- 
ing the whole Church, are of constitutional validity, ex- 
cepting the changes which have been made since, sim- 
ply by the General Conference, without the concurrence 
of the annual conferences. This makes the chapter a 
mixed chapter, consisting partly of constitutional and 
partly of statutory law. Those parts which are defined 
as constitutional law may not be changed except by the 
regular process of submission to the annual confer- 
ences. Those parts which are declared to be statutory 
law may be changed by any General Conference. It is 





not probable that the form of the chapter will be 


any part or rule of our government so as to do away epis- 
copacy, nor destroy the plan of our itinerant general super- 
intendency; but may appoint a Missionary Bishop or 
Superintendent for any of our foreign missions, limiting | odist Church, and that the Methodist Church will have 
his jurisdiction to the same respectively. 
‘*4, The General Conference shall not revoke nor change 
the General Rules of the United Societies. 

‘5, The General Conference shall not do away the privi- 
leges of our ministers or preachers of trial by a committee fl ae s 
and of an appeal; neither shall they do away the privileges appoint ministers annually, making changes whenever 
of our members of trial before the society or by a commit- | #24 wherever the interest of preacher or church de- 
tee, and of an appeal. 

“*6. The General Conference shall not appropriate the 


to any purpose other than for the benefit of traveling, 
supernumerary, superannuated and worn-out preachers, 
their wives, widows and children. 

“64. Provided, nevertheless, that upon the concurrent 
recommendation of three-fourths of all the members of the 
several Annual Conferences who shall be present and vote 
on such recommendation, then a majority of two-thirds of 
the General Conference succeeding shall suffice to alter any 
of the above restrictions, excepting the first article; and 
also whenever such alteration or alterations shall have 
been first recommended by two-thirds of the Geneeal Con- 
ference, so soon as three-fourths of the members of all the 
Annual Conferences shall have concurred as aforesaid, 
such alteration or alterations shall take effect.” 

The Committee on Itinerancy had a very interesting 
session on Wednesday afternoon. As it is, like most of 
the other standing committees, a very large body, it 
has a number of sub-committees to which various ques- 
tions are referred. One of these sub-committees, of 
which Dr. A. J. Palmer, of New York, is Chairman, 
reported to the full committee a resolution in favor of 
the removal of the time limit from the pastorate. The 
sub-committee agreed upon this report unanimously. A 
discussion arose in the committee on the report with 
reference to the form of its proposal to change the Disci- 
pline, so as to remove the limit. Some doubt was 
expressed as to whether the proposed amendment was in 
proper form to accomplish the purpose sought, but there 
was no expression of dissent from the principle involved 
in the proposal. A few members of the Committee 
wanted a little further time to consider the matter, and 
in deference to them it was agreed to postpone a vote on 
the adoption of the recommendation of the sub-com- 
mittee until the next meeting of the Committee. On Fri- 
day afternoon the Committee, after some discussion, came 
to a vote on the subject and resolved to recommend that 
the limit be removed from the pastorate. The vote was 
49 to 19. The recommendation will be reported to the 
Conference as soon as possible, and there will probably 
be an interesting discussion on it. Influential men are 
working to gain votes for it, both among the lay and 
ministerial delegates. It is generally admitted that, if 
the charge is not made now, it will be made four or 
eight years hence, at the very latest. It does not require 
the constitutional powers to effect it. It can be done by 
the single vote of the General Conference. 

What the General Conference will do with the report 
is at present a mere matter of conjecture. So far as the 
ministerial delegates are concerned, there is every 
reason to believe that the recommendation will secure 
their assent. The feeling of the lay delegates is not so 
well understood. Most of them are new men who have 
not been heard from, and they seem to be very conserva- 
tive on almost all questions. It is asserted that they 
would probably demand a separate vote on the question of 
removing the time limit. If so, it would be in their 
power to defeat it. 

The feeling that the limitation of the pastoral term is a 
hindrance to the progress of the Church, particularly in 
the great centers of population, has evidently been grow- 
ing very rapidly in the past few years. The action of 
the last General Conference extending it from three to 
five years has not satisfied those who see in the problem 
of Methodism in cities a clear necessity for the advan- 
tages of a continuous pastorate. They say that while a 
five years’ pastorate is better than a tlfree years’ pastor- 
ate, the logic which demands more than three years, is 
equally imperative in demanding more than five years. 
To the objection that the ministry are not able to sustain 
themselves in indefinite pastorates, they reply by point- 
ing tothe Methodist ministers who have gone into the 
Congregational, the Presbyterian and other Churches 
and have successfully maintained themselves in the 
settled pastorate. Dr. Hamilton pointed out, at the 
meeting of the Committee on Wednesday, that one in‘ 
every twenty of the Congregational ministers of New 
England went out from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and stated that many Methodist theological students 
have strong inclinations in the same direction. 

The bishops are, of course, divided as to the wisdom of 
removing the time limit. One bishop remarked when 
he was told that the committee were likely to make a 
nearly unanimous report in favor of removal: ‘‘ Well, 
that would destroy the itinerancy.” A brother bishop 
immediately replied: ‘‘I do not think so. I rather like 
the idea.” 

The theory of those who favor the removal is that it 
will not seriously affect the itinerancy; that it will give 
an opportunity for those who are fitted to do so to serve 
strong churches for an indefinite period, while the body 
of ministers will be frequently moved, perhaps as fre- 
quently as at present. They say that itinerancy is not 
the result of a law. but that the law is the result of the 
fact, and that the causes of change operate in all denom- 
inations; that they will continue to operate in the Meth- 


this advantage over other Churches which have a settled 
pastorate—of being able to make needed changes with- 
out delay and without friction. The bishops will con- 
tinue to be the appointing power. They will continue to 


mands them. 
One of the questions which seems likely to claim the 





produce of the Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, | attention of the General Conference is that of the con- 
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dition of the ‘‘ white work,” as it is called in the South, 
and its relations to the colored work. Strange stories, 
which are abundantly vouched for, are told concerning 
the indifference of white pastors and churches in the 
South toward the welfare of the colored pastors and 
churches in the same neighborhoods. It is said that the 
white pastors hold aloof almost invariably from their 
colored brethren, and have no more fellowship with them 
than they do with priests of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Recently a Methodist theological student was invited to 
speak in the white Congregational church in Atlanta, 
Ga. He was listened to with great interest. A Meth- 
odist minister present said to a white pastor of the same 
denomination: ‘‘ Why would it not be a good thing to 
invite this colored brother to speak in our white churches?” 
The response was: ‘“‘It would not do at all. It would 
break us all up.” 

It sometimes happens that the white pastor does not 
even know the name of the colored pastor of the same 
denomination in the same town. The cause of this 
estrangement between the two races is, of course, the 
fear of the white ministers that they will be ostracized if 
they associate in any way with-their colored brethren. 
This was the feeling years ago; and we were then told 
that if the Northern people would have patience a little 
while untila right sentiment could be produced in the 
South, this state of affairs would come to an end; but 
the result of nearly twenty years of this policy is that 
the races are further apart to-day than they were when 
the whites first began to draw the color line. 

There is a feeling among those who are specially inter- 
ested in the welfare of the colored members that a great 
deal more favor and support are being given to the white 
work than its condition or its prosperity warrants. A 
large amount of missionary money is being distributed 
among the white Conferences of the ten States constitu- 
ting the old South, and in many cases there are small 
results, or no results, to show for it. It was pointed out 
in THE INDEPENDENT some years ago that missionary 
money was being distributed to the white church—Mari- 
etta Street—in Atlanta in the proportion of five dollars 
or more to each member. That church, which reports 
the present year only 218 members, an increase of but 
three the past year, is still receiving $120 a year. 

An examination of the minutes of the Georgia Con- 
ference for 1891 and 1892 shows some very striking 
cases. For example, in the Atlanta District there is a 
church at East Point, with 14 members and one proba- 
tioner, which is receiving $60 a year, or $4 for each mem- 
ber. In1891 it reported 43 members; so there has been a 
loss during the year of 28. The @ortference is composed 
of three districts. One district, the South Georgia, con- 
tains only four charges. In connection with these four 
charges, four ministers are supported and a presiding 
elder. The district received of missionary money the 
present year, $835, $300 for the support of the presiding 
elder, $150 each for three of the ministers and $75 for 
the other. According to the minutes of the Conference, 
the whole number of members and probationers in that 
district is 188. In other words, it required $835, contri- 
buted to the Missionary Society, to support a work em- 
bracing only 1838 members—an average cost per member 
of about $4.50. If this were a growing work, there might 
be some excuse for it. But there has been an actual de- 
crease instead of an increase. In 1891, when $824 was 
appropriated to the district, there were 274 members; 
now with an increased appropriation, there are only 183 
members, a decrease of 91. It would seem as tho it 
would be very difficult to justify expenditures on so large 
a scale in view of such returns; nor is the showing for 
the whole Conference at all encouraging. The number 
of members and probationers returned in 1891 was 3,774. 
The number reported in 1892 is 3,670, indicating a de- 
crease during the year of 104; and yet the amount of 
money appropriated the past year for this decreasing 
Conference was $3,000. It would seem as tho an investi- 
gation of this state of affairs ought to be ordered by the 
General Conference. 

Whatever may be true of the Border States, there is 
no such necessity for white work in the Gulf States as to 
require such a large outlay of money contributed to the 
Missionary Society. There is no question but that the 
white conferences along the border are flourishing con- 
ferences; but in the far South the proportion of white 
members to colored-is only as one to three. If the white 
churches in the Gulf States are to hold entirely aloof 
from the colored, and to pursue the same policy that the 
Southern Methodist Church pursues, it would seem that 
there is not only no occasion to organize them, but it 
would be better if they were dissolved, particularly so if 
they are only to be supported by a large outlay of mis- 
sionary money. 

On the other hand, there is no question that the masses 
of the colored people need the help which the North- 
ern Church can give them. If there is any necessity for 
the Northern Church in the far South, it is because the 
colored people need it; and the General Conference 
ought not to permit them to be neglected, or their inter- 
ests to be sacrificed to those of the white churches. 

There are those who seem to care very little about the 
colored work, and everything for the white work, An 
attempt has been made in the Committee on the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society to change the nameof that society by 
dropping the words “‘ Freedmen’s Aid ” and leaving sim- 














ply as the designation to the society, the words which 
were added four years ago; namely, ‘‘ The Southern 
Education Society”; but this proposed change has been 
defeated. A bright colored member of the Committee, 
when the proposition came up, remarked: “‘ Four years 
ago you came forward with a proposition to put a tail on 
the society; now you propose to cut off its head.” The 
real purpose of those who are urging these modifications, 
from time to time, is to clear the way for reunion with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which is only to 
be purchased by setting off the colored members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The question of electing additional bishops is, as yet, 
undecided. At the meeting of the Committee on Episco- 
pacy on Wednesday afternoon, four of the bishops 
appeared, by invitation, before the Committee and gave 
reasons why their episcopal residences should not be 
removed as contemplated by the report of the sub- 
committee, which proposed t» abolish episcopal resi- 
dences at Buffalo, Cincinnati, Topeka and Ft. Worth, 
Tex., and to constitute residences in Europe, China, 
Detroit and Seattle. The arguments of the bishops 
changed the current opinion in the Committee, and it is 
not likely that these four residences will be changed. 
The urgency for an episcopal residence at Detroit issuch 
that it strengthens the opinion that new bishops ought 
to be elected. It has been the decided conviction of a 
majority of the General Conference so far that no more 
bishops are needed; but the contrary view has gained 
ground the past week, and it is now somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the Committee will recommend that the 
General Conference elect no more bishops. It is thought 
that if such a recommendation should be made and the 
ministerial delegates should vote largely in favor of it, 
the lay delegates would demand a separate vote and de- 
feat it. The opposition to additional bishops is very 
strong among the lay delegates. The bishops them- 
selves, in response to the request of the Committee on 
Episcopacy, have declared that their present force is, 
in their judgment, sufficient for the coming quadren- 
nium, 

The colored delegates are very anxious that the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy should report in favor of the 
election of a colored bishop; but the sub-committee to 
which this question was assigned reported on Friday 
adversely on this subject. There was an interesting dis- 
cussion when the report came before the full Committee. 
The secretary, Dr. Grandison, a black man, made an 
eloquent plea for a bishop for his race. The color line 
had been drawn, he said, and drawn sharply. When he 
was ordained it was clearly understood that he was not 
to serve white churches. He was to joina colored confer- 
ence and serve colored churches. He could not be a 
presiding elder, except in a colored conference. It was 
hard and humiliating, but it was true, and he blamed 
no one. It would be easier to bear if a colored man were 
chosen bishop. They would feel that they had some one 
high in authority devoted to their interests and that they 
could aspire to the episcopacy as well as the white 
brethren. Parts of his address were thrilling in pathos 
and earnestness. An equally black man followed him 
on the other side, displaying remarkable mental grip and 
balance. He held that it would be a humiliation to his 
race to elect one of their number simply because he was 
acolored man. They could afford to be patient and wait 
until they could present a man whom all would be com- 
pelled to recognize as a fit man to be elevated to the 
episcopate. 

A few days ago the colored delegates held a caucus or 
conference, and agreed to support Dr. A. E. P. Albert, 
editor of the Southwestern Christian Advocate, for the 
episcopacy. One of the white delegates asked the lead- 
ing colored delegate wbat they would do if their re- 
quest was not granted by the General Conference. The 
colored delegate responded by asking in turn, ‘‘ What 
would you do?” ‘ Well,” said the white leader, ‘I 
should leave the Church.” There are a few white dele- 
gates who would not be sorry to see the colored members 
go off by themselves or join some other colored organi- 
zation. They are more anxious for union with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, than to retain the 
colored members, and they know that thisis the only 
serious difficulty in the way of such union, The great 
majority of white delegates, however, are decidedly 
averse to having the colored members leave the Church. 
They believe that the Church has a great work to do 
among the colored people, and that their presence in the 
communion is for the good of all concerned. 

It having been intimated that the colored mem- 
bers might leave the Church if their demand for 
recognition were not conceded by the election of 
a colored Bishop or a colored Secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, a paper was presented to 
the Conference Wednesday morning in behalf of some 
of the colored delegates declaring, in effect, their entire 
loyalty to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and denounc- 
ing and repudiating all suggestions of their desire or in- 
tention to separate from it. This brought to the front 
two or three very bright speakers from among the col- 
ored delegates. Pres. Chas. M. Grandison, who has 
charge of the Freedmen’s School in North Carolina, and 
is a very intelligent and a very black man, said that he 
was perfectly willing to go on record as to his loyalty to 
the,Church, which had dove so much for his race; but 











he did not believe that this was the proper place for the 
colored members to goon record. It seemed to him out 
of place to ask the General Conference, seven-eighths of 
whose members were white men, to make sucha decla- 
ration. He thought if it was needed it should be made 
by the colored delegates themselves to the General Con- 
ference. The Rev. Benjamin Brown, of the Washington 
Conference, said that other colored Churches had been 
advising them to leave the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on the ground that they were slaves; that they supported 
the white bishops, and that their property belonged to 
the white people. He wanted the resolutions passed in 
order that other Churches might know that their loyalty 
to this Church was sincere, unabated and unimpeach- 
able. He said there was no danger of his people leaving 
the Church. He wanted the resolutions passed in order 
to settle the question forever. The Rev. W. H. 
Coffey, of the Delaware Conference, also a colored 
conference, very pithily said that he could not see why 
the colored delegates should be called upon to pledge 
themselves to themselves. He thought it was absurd. 
There was no more occasion for it than there was that 
the General Conference should pledge itself to the Gen- 
eral Conference that it would be loyal to the Church. 
Another colored delegate, the Rev. James M. Shumpert, 
spoke in the same line. The German brethren, he said, 
had presented no such paper to the Conference, nor bad 
the Swedish brethren, nor the Chinese; and if there was 
no call for a declaration of loyalty from them there cer- 
tainly was no call for such a declaration from the colored 
people. The colored delegates spoke with spirit and 
point ana ability, and treated the Conference to a very 
interesting diversion for fifteen minutes or so. It was 
their first appearance in the arena. 

Friday’s session of the Conference was devoted to the 
reading of memoirs of the last General Conference who 
have passed away. Dr. Sanford Hunt read an excellent 
paper on John M. Phillips, Book Agent; Dr. A. B. Leon- 
ard described the qualities of Dr. J. H. Bayliss, of the 
Western Christian Advocate; Dr. J. M. Buckley those of 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk; and there were appreciative and 
interesting sketches ot Dr. J. M. Trimble, by Dr. D. H. 
Moore, and Dr. B. St. James Fry, by Dr. Edwards. 
Other memoirs were postponed. In the evening :rater- 
nal delegates from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
were received. There will be no session on Saturday, 
the General Conference having decided to go on an ex- 
cursion to Lincoln, notwithstanding the prospect of more 
rainy weather and the fact that the town is already half 
under water. One of the colored delegates, in a speech 
opposing it, said if they were Baptists it would be well 
enough to go; but as they were Methodists there was too 
much water. H. K. C. 

OmaHA, NEB, Friday, May 13th, 1€92. 

Special by Telegraph to ** The Inds pendent.’’ 
Monbay, May 16th. 

Bishop Hurst presided over this day’s session, and 
various papers were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. One of these was a request from the Board of 
Bishops asking the General Conference to construe the 
rule which requires a call by one-third of either order so 
as to have a question voted on by the mivisters and lay- 
men separately. They desired to know whether it meant 
one-third of all who were elected or one-third of all who 
were present and voted. Considerable discussion was 
had upon this resolution, and it was finally referred to 
the Committee. Another resolution referred was that 
which declared the plan of lay representation statutory 
law. This is a movement in the direction of equal rep- 
resentation of the two orders, and it was sent to the 
Committee on Judiciary. Among other papers thus re- 
ferred was one to separate in discipline statutory from 
judiciary legislation; also one reviving the rule which 
requires the unanimous consent of the annual confer- 
ences in order to call for a special General Conference, 
and yet another to decide as to the legal interpretation 
of the word layman, so as to make it clear whether it 
includes women as well as men. The National Council 
of Women sent a congratulatory greeting called out by 
the majority vote for the admission of women. Con- 
siderable time was occupied in the reading of memoirs 
of deceased members of the General Conference. Toward 
the end of the day’s session the Episcopal Committee 
brought its report, awaited with so much interest, on 
the subject of electing new bishops. They report 
against making the missionary bishops general super- 
intendents, declared that all the bishops are effective 
and that no more bishops are necessary. The report 
was adopted. J. BENSON HAMILTON. 


FRAGMENTS. 


....Dr. Buckley presides with the utmost fairness over 
the sessions of the Committee on Episcopacy. He never 
gets tangled, and suppresses his desire to take a hand in 
the debates himself. On Friday he called another to the 
chair, made a motion, and spoke forcibly in support of it. 
His motion was to the eifect that, as all ministers and 
members of the Church have equal privileges, it is not 
proper to make any recommendation one way or the other 
as to the election of a colored bishop. 


....Postmaster Field tells with great spirit a story apro- 
pos of the removal of the time limit. He says that in a 
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prayer-meeting at the close of the term of a certain pastor, 
one of the older brethren prayed very earnestly that the 
Lord would permit the ‘good preachers to stay a little 
longer,” and that he would allow the “‘ poor preachers to 
circulate freely.” This is what the removal of the time 
limit might be expected to accomplish. 


....The rules of the Conference require each delegate who 
desires to speak to obtain recognition from his seat. 
When he secures recognition he can advance to the plat- 
form in front to speak. The other day after a number of 
speakers had spoken, a colored delegate succeeded in at- 
tracting the attention of the Chair, and made his way to the 
front with the remark: ‘‘I’s goin’ to the front to speak, 
too.” 

....Many are drawn to the Paxton House to see the 
bishops. Bishop Mallalieu tells with great delight ofa 
remark made at his table by a stranger, an old man, to his 
young bride. ‘There, my dear,” said he, pointing toa 
table where two modest doctors of divinity sat with the 
writer, ‘‘ those old fellows are the bishops. Fine-looking 
old fellows, ain’t they? They boss a lot of people.” 


.... The General Conference shows a great deal of impa- 
tience with long discussions. It is almost always ready 
for the previous question; and there are plenty of members 
who are ready to moveit. This part used to be left to Dr. 
Lanahan; but others have been trained to it and he very 
seldom has need to take it. He takes great satisfaction in 
seeing it done. 


....As Bishop Wm. Taylor, of Africa, is over seventy 
years of age, there is talk of electing another Bishop for 
Africa to relieve him of part of his work. President Grandi- 
son, a colored man, would, it is understood, accept an elec 
tion to this position if the General Conference should de- 
cide in favor of it. 


...- It is a noticeable fact that so far no new debaters have 
become prominent in this General Conference. Those who 
take the leading part in discussing the various questions 
are men like Drs. Buckley, Neely, Queal, Swindells and 
Hamilton, who won their reputation in previous General 
Conferences. 


....The presiding officers are not likely to go wrong in 
points of parliamentary practice, when such able and acute 
parliamentarians as Dr. J. M. Buckley, Dr. T. B. Neely, 
Dr. John D. Lanahan, and Dr. L. C. Queal are present to 
set them right. 


..--It is understood that a report will be made to the 
Conference in favor of equal representation of the laity in 
the General Conference. As itis now and has been since 
1872, the ministerial delegates outnumber the lay, nearly 
2 tol. 


....One of the delegates remarked, facetiously, last week, 
that he had been able to find a candidate for everything 
except Heaven. He said he had been laboring with a Jap- 
anese delegate to induce him to run for that place. 


....The Secretary of the Committee on the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society is a light complexioned colored man, who 
keeps the minutes of the committee in good order and 
often speaks with intelligence and to the point. 


....Prof. Samuel C. Dickie, Chairman of the National 
Committee of the Prohibition Party, a lay delegate, is said 
to be a candidate for the position of Book Agent at Cin- 
cinnati. 

.... The Committee on the Episcopacy has as its secretary 
President Grandison, a very black and a very typical Ne- 
gro. He is an effective and eloquent speaker. 


....It is probable that the next General Conference will 
be held in Cleveland, O. 
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THE Southern Baptist Convention has just held its forty- 
seventh anniversary in the city of Atlanta. It convened 
Friday, May 6th, and adjourned Tuesday night, the 10th. 
This body represents a large constituency, embracing the 
white Baptists of the Southern States from Maryland to 
Texas and from Missouri to Florida. In these sixteen 
States and Territories we have a population of 21,472,072. 
There is a Baptist membership of 2,462,902; of these the 
whites number 1,282,221 and the colored baptists 1,180,681. 
The whites have 648 associations, 16,654 churches, 9,323 
ordained ministers; the baptisms of last year numbered 
84,076. We have 21 colleges and 61 female academies and 
seminaries, with aggregate endowment funds of $2,607,157. 
The amount reported for “ State mission’? work for the 
past year is $199,342.72. 

The Convention, according to Baptist polity, is purely a 
missionary body, possessing no ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The Constitution provides for representation of the States 
on the basis of one delegate for each $250 contributed to the 
boards of the Convention, and one delegate from each of 
the 648 associations. Usually about one thousand delegates 
are in attendance. The number enrolled this year was 948. 

The Foreign Mission Board, located at Richmond, Va., 
has missions in China, Japan, Africa, Italy, Mexico and 
Brazil. The Rev. Dr. H. A. Tupper, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, made an encouraging report this year. 

Since the last meeting of the Convention twenty-one 
missionaries have been added to our force in the field, and 
five have been appointed who will soon join the force. 

The total receipts reported from the Woman’s Mission 
Societies to the Foreign Board are $25,040.27. This is 
¥1,278.96 more than last year. There has been large growth 
in some of the States less affected by the financial strin- 
gency of the times, which has more than compensated for 
the enforced losses of the more unfortunate States. 

The receipts of the year have been $114,325.80. This is 
the largest annual sum ever received. But while this is 
some $800 more than was received last year, the amount 





paid to the several missions beyond the payments last year 
was some $8,000. This indicates the enlargement of our 
enterprise, and that the churches have not kept pace with 
the progress of the work. It should be stated that on the 
last day of the year (April 30th) $12,498.38 was received; on 
the last five days $20,132.03; and in the last month (April) 
some $40,000—one-third of the whole receipts—was received 
by the Board. The deficit last year was $5,628.64. The 
deficit this year is $16,932.24. 

The report takes up the fields in detail, beginning with 
Italian missions. In Italy the Board expended $15,137.35. 
There are 59 stations, 2 male and 1 female missionary, 13 
ordained natives and 14 unordained, 16 churches with 293 
members; 40 baptized. 

In Brazil there are 44 stations,7 missionaries and t' eir 
wives, and 1 unmarried woman, 3 ordained natives and 4 
unordained, 10 churches with 419 members; baptized 90. 
The missions are in the States of Rio Janeiro, Bahia and 
Minas Geraes. The political government of the country 
has been in the greatest confusion, but, strange to say, 
this has made no impression upon missionary matters, 
which, by the grace of God, ‘‘ have moved on,’ in the lan- 
guage of the report, “uninterruptedly and prosperously.” 
The expenditures in Brazil reach $19,385.85. 

In Mexico the Board expended $28,568.78 to sustain 32 
stations, 6 missionaries and their wives, 7 unmarried 
women, 1 ordaived and 9 unordained natives. 
churches, 958 members, 127 baptisms. 

As general evangelist the Rev. Dr. W. D. Powell visits 
all the missions, and preaches at stations not belonging to 
any of the missions. He has made an advantageous ar- 
rangement with funds committed to his personal charge, 
by which sixteen colporteurs shall enter the field,chiefly in 
States south and east of the State of Mexico, who shall be 
furnished for gratuitous distribution as many Bibles as 
may be needed. Brother Powell’s theory of missions is that 
in each State occupied there should be at least one strong 
foreign missionary, conveniently located; and that the 
minor stations should be held by carefully selected, pious 
natives, who shall receive the constant assistance of the 
foreign missionary. 

The Japan Mission received $4,386.34. The work is new 
in this field, and it reports 16 baptized, 25 members. 

China is the great field of the Board. We have in that 
country (North, Central and South China missions) 41 
stations, 16 male, 15 married female missionaries, 8 un- 
married females, 4 ordained natives, 16 male and 9 unor- 
dained helpers, 13 churches, 917 members, 130 baptized. 
Several of the best missionaries have retired from the 
service of the Board because of difference of opinion as to 
methods of prosecuting the work. Among these are the 
veteran Dr. T. P. Crawford and the Rev. G. P. Bostick and 
wife. Referring to the recent riots in China, the mission- 
aries say that the effect has been to bring the work of mis- 
sions to the attention of the imperial throne, which has 
decreed that missionaries are worthy of respect and must 
be protected by the officials of the land. Thus the wrath 
of man has praised God, who has restrained the remainder 
of it. The expenditures for China aggregated $33,424.78. 

The work in Africa drags heavily. The statistics show 
that it has ‘advanced backward.’’ There are not as many 
members as we had thirty years ago. There are 6 stations, 

5 missionaries and their wives, i unmarried female mis- 
sionary, 4 male and 2 female unordained helpers, 4 churches, 
111 members, 31 baptized. Expended $6,515.07. 

The Home Mission Board made the most encouraging 
report in its history, showing results as follows: Mission- 
aries, 365; churches and stations, 1,324; baptisms, 5,274; 
received by letter, 5,973; total additions, 11,247; Sunday- 
schools organized, 342; teachers and pupils, 17,785; churches 
constituted, 179; houses of worship built, 80; Bibles and 
Testaments distributed, 4,304. 

As we entered the conventional year with an indebted- 
ness of $10,000. and an obligation to pay $20,000 on the 
Havana house, thus requiring the sum of $30,000 additional 
to that needed for our missionary work for the year, the 
Board deemed it prudent to retrench its expenditures as 
far as possible without impairing the general plan of its 
work. 

The treasurer’s report for the year shows a total of cash 
receipts from the States of $74,895.18; miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, $9,976.01, making a total of $84,871.19; amounts 
raised by co-operative bodies and expended in joint mission 
work on the field, $68,683.40; for houses of worship on mis- 
sion fields, $64,064.42. 

This makes a grand total of receipts during the year of 
$227,281.51. Thecash receipts of the Board, despite hard 
times for the year just closed, are 317,682.88 in excess of 
what they were last year. 

The Board has about given up the work among the 
Indians in consequence of the increase in the use of Eng- 
lish and the gradual merging of the tribal relations into 
political independence. There have been, however, more 
than forty missionaries during the past year laboring in 
the Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 

The Report devotes much space to its work among the 
eolored people. It says: 

“It is obviously impossible for us to enter upon any scheme for 
the general education of this race. The field is already largely 
covered by the public schools of the States, and by denomina- 
tional high schools and colleges organized by Christian men of 
our own and other denominations. The work of evangelization 
among them is largely done by their numerous ministry. The 
ratio of church membership is greater among them than among 
the white people. even of the South. Their own efforts have 
enabled them out of their poverty to supply themselves in a large 

‘e with h of worship. But there remains the broad 
fact that many of their preachers are illy prepared to properly 
instruct or wisely manage the churches under their charge. 

“If the proper man can be found in each of our States, willing 
to undertake this work, and the Board can find the means to sup- 
port him. there could be accomplished for these people a greater 
and more lasting good by helping their active ministry than by 
any other form of expenditure. We would that our churches 
would enable us to put a suitable man into this field in every 
State.” 
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This portion of the report was made unusually prominent 
in the Convention by the report of a committee of which 
the Rev. C. C. Brown, of South Carolina, was chairman. 
The Committee ridiculed the statements of the Board and 
affirmed that practically nothing had been done in this 
field during the year. The colored people and their 
churches were declared to be “going tothe dogs.’”’ The 
picture it drew was exceedingly dark and gloomy. It said: 

“To-day they virtually have a monopoly, in the South at least, 
of the jail, the dungeon, the gallows, and their social life writes 
nolaws which shut off the virtuous from the vicious, or the hon- 
est from the dishonest.” 

The Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, D.D., of Atlanta, came grand- 
ly to the defense of the Board and the Negro. He indig- 
nantly repudiated the report of the Committee as repre- 
senting the sense of the Convention. He declared that the 
Southern States were doing much more for the mental and 
spiritual elevation of the race than all other agencies com- 
bined. He instanced the fact that Georgia’s tax valuation 
of property is $445,000,000, on only $14,000,000 of which the 
Negroes pay taxes. They receive the greater benefit from 
the public schoolfnnd. Criticising the report’s recommen- 
dations, Dr. Hawthorne said: 

“Our brother has spoken about race prejudice. Well, taking 
his utterance as in indication of his own feeling, I would say I 
have never met a man more thoroughly contaminated by race 
prejudice than himself. These Southern people recognize the 
fact that God has made a distinction between white men and 
colored people, a physical distinction, we are not responsible for 
that. God made the distinction, and we simply recognize it.” 

He declared that sixty missionaries had been employed 
by the Board during the year among them. The Conven- 
tion refused to adopt Mr. Brown’s report, and subsequent- 
ly voted for a substitute which approved the Board and its 
work. Itmay be added as a straw indicating somewhat 
the direction of the wind that only one colored church, 
and that a Northern Methodist, asked to have its pulpit 
supplied by our delegates on Sunday. There are thirty 
colored churches in Atlanta. I understand from one of 
their leading men that they withheld their pulpits because 
of the report of the Home Board submitted to the Con- 
vention at Birmingham last year, and further, because the 
white churches refuse to reciprocate the courtesy! Alas! 
alas! 

This year the Convention had one more Roard to report 
than heretofore—the Sunday-school Board located at 
Nashville, of which the Rev. J. M. Frost, -D.D., is the ener- 
getic Corresponding Secretary. The Board made a good 
report, considering it is just a year old. It publishes a full 
series of Sunday-school helps, including the Kind Words 
weekly child’s paper and the requisite quarterlies. 

The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary made a 
gratifying report. The Rev. Dr. F. H. Kerfoot said that 
the effort to raise $100,000 additional endowment had suc- 
ceeded, and that the proposed Norton building, to cost 
$60,000, was begun. The invested endowment is now $500,- 
000; the property in Louisville is worth $300,000. Dr. 
Broadus announced that hereafter the Seminary will issue 
degrees to its students. There will be four degrees con- 
ferred according to attainments, viz., Tb.G., Th.B., Th.M., 
and Th.D. He also announced changes in the faculty. 
Prof. J. R. Sampey takes Dr. Manly’s place as Professor of 
Old Testament and Hebrew, Prof. A. T. Robertson will 
teach Biblical Introduction, and the Rev. E. C. Dargan, 
D.D., of South Carolina, has been elected associate Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics. The past session has had 236 stu- 
dents in the Seminary. 

The Convention protested against the opening of the 
gates of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 


ATLANTA GA. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


FroM advance summaries from the ‘ Congregational 
Year-Book for 1892” we find that the whole number of Con- 
gregational churches in the country is 4,986, showing a 
gain of 169. The total membership is 525,093, a gain of 
18,261; the total additions have been 52,074, of which 30,608 
were on confession. The Sunday-schools show a member- 
ship of 626,060, a gain of 12,341; young people’s societies 
pumber 2,994, with a membership of 145,100; the benevolent 
contributions were $2,448,875, an increase of $178,714. The 
home expenditures were $6,791,607, an increase of 700,386. 








....The 76th annual meeting of the American Bible 
Society was held May 5th. The receipts for general pur- 
poses during the year were reported as #556,527.29, and for 
permanent investment $5,165. The disbursements amount- 
ed to $563,588.31, being $7,061.02 in excess of receipts. Ap- 
propriations for the foreign work of the Society for the 
coming year have been made, amounting to $159,630. The 
aggregate amount of invested funds on March 3ist were 
$283,951.56.. The number of Bibles circulated during the 
year was 1,293,631, of which 434,240 were in foreign lands. 


....The twelfth annual synodical meeting of the New 
York and Philadelphia Synods of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church was held last week in Cambridge, Mass. Delegates 
were present from New York City, Brooklyn, Pennsyiva- 
nia, New Jersey and Delaware. The work of the synod for 
the year showed 353 confirmations, 3 new parishes received, 
83 ministers received from other Churches and 2 ministers 
dismissed to other Churches; the current expenses, $67,432; 
Sunday-school offerings. $6,309; contributions to foreign 
missions, $10,966; and pledges for synodical work to the 
value of about $7,000 have been received. 


....The General Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been in session during the past 
week in Philadelphia, and among the more important 
actions taken has been the appointment of a commission 
of twelve to meet a similar commission of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, which has also been 
holding its convention in Pittsburg, to plan and sug- 
ee some terms of union to be reported at the General 

onferences of the two Churches. Notwithstanding ear- 
nest opposition on the part of a minority, three new bishops 
have m elected, the Revs. B. F. Lee, editor of the Chris- 
tian Recorder; M. B. Salters, of Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, and J. A. Handy, of Washington, D. C. 
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Baptist Missions in many Lands. 





INDIA. JAPAN. BURMA. AFRIOA. MEXIOO. 


LETTERS FROM OTHER FIELDS. 





MISSIONARIES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 





A. J. GORDON, D.D.. Boston, Mass., 
J. E. CLOUGH, D.D., Ongole, India. 
THe Rev. J. N. CUSHING, Rangun, Burma, 
THE Rev. J. L. DEARING, Yokohama, Japan, 
Tue Rev. E. B. STILES, Midnapore, India, 
THE Rev. A. SIMS, M.B., Leopoldville, Africa, 

W. D. POWELL, D.D., Toluca, Mexico, 

TRE Rav. E. B. McGILVARY, Chiengmai, Siam, 

J. H. De FOREST, D.D., Sendai, Japan, 
Tue Rev. J. H. PETTEE, Okayama, Japan, 
Tue Rev. C. A. STANLEY, Tientsin, China, 
Tue Rev. J.H. LAWRIE, Aneityum,New Heb. 
THE Rev. J. L. POTTER, Teheran, Persia, 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTs. 




















April | Financial Year to Apr. 30th. 
102, j 181, | 1802. 3 
American B’rd! $62,504 $85,015 09) $457,988 76|$489,581 45—8 mos. 
Amer. Baptist | 
Miss. Union.} 16,512 05) 21,706 65)...........4.........+. —1 mo. 
Presb. (North) 098 08 200807 69) 931,292 47| 942,690 64—12 mos. 
“ South) 8,802 20; 10,569 81) 130,276 32) 112,951 49—12 mos. 
‘umb. 778 36 %6| 22,944 64; 19,784 89—12 mos. 
Ref. Synod.. 1,299 74 598 57) 2,691 37 1,909 34—5 mos. 
Ref. (Dutch).. ey 00) 29,752 00) 112,163 00) 110,396 00—12 mos. 





1,979 39 
33,167 13, 138,877 45) 125,364 14—8 mos. 


| 
Synod ....... | 4,801 7 2,220 00, 4,891 73) 2,220 00—1 mo. 
Luther’n Gen’]) | 
Council...... | 380 33; 1,941 09 4,511 50 4,553 16 
Meth. Prot.... 2,501 00; 1,656 87, 13,902 05) 15,322 73 
iples...... | 14,268 41) 7,408 27) 36,248 83) 27,636 93 
Universalist..| 1,451 52' 1,471 07| 5,358 39 6,710,24—7 mos. 








WE give special prominence this week to Baptist Mis- 
sions, departing from our usual custom by grouping the 
letters from them at the beginning. Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
himself not a missionary, yet so identified with mission- 
ary work as to be practically one, gives a sketch of Wil- 
liam Carey, bringiog out very clearly the characteristics 
that made him such a leader. Dr. J. E. Clough, of the 
Telugu Mission, gives a survey of the results of a century 
of Baptist Missions in that great Empire. The Rev. J. 
N. Cushing tells of a new station in the Shan States of 
Burma and the dedication of a chapel schoolhouse on 
the site of an old Burman fort. The Rev. J. L. Dear- 
ing quotes Japanese views on the temperance question 
and speaks of the influence of Christianity on current 
Japanese literature. From the Rev. E. B. Stiles we have 
an interesting letter on Santal children, their duties and 
plays, especially interesting to the children. Dr. Sims, 
of the Baptist Missions on the Congo, gives a sketch of 
the well-known English missionary pioneer family, six 
of whom have given their lives for Africa, and Dr. 
Powell, of Mexico, shows how dense is the ignorance of 
many in that nation so near to us. 

Turning now to other Boards we have a letter from 
the Rev. E. B. McGilvary, telling how mission enterprise 
has added another to the list of printed languages. The 
Rev. J. H. De Forest, D.D., writes of the Kumi-ai 
churches as doing for Japan what the Congregational 
churches are doing for this country, and gives in full the 
new creed adopted by them, in regard to which there 
has been so much discussion. The Doshisha College and 
work among the aboriginal Aiuus are described by the 
Rev. J. H. Pettee, of Okayama. From the New Hebrides 
the Rev. J. H. Lawrie, of the Free Church of Scotland, 
sends us some account of the native pastors. Passing 
then to Persia the Rev. J. L. Potter gives us a glimpse of 
the meetings of the Week of Prayer in Teheran. 

Our letters are longer than usual, but it has seemed 
impossible to abridge them. The result is that the nec- 
essary limits of space have crowded out for this issue 
several others which we would gladly have given. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS. 
A little one shall become a thousand, and a small one 


a strong nation: I the Lord will hasten it in his time. 
—Is. 60:22. 





WILLIAM CAREY, 





BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 





THE pre-eminent position of William Carey as a mission- 
ary founder is now universally conceded. But to com- 
prehend the greatness of his work, one should consider the 
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immense difficulties he had to overcome in accomplishing 


it. There were Careys beforeCarey, as there were reform- 
ers before the Reformation. We may mention two of the 
most notable: Raymond Lull in the thirteenth century, 
and Baron von Weltz in the seventeenth—men who 
preached and wrought and suffered for the restoration of 
the missionary ministry in the Church, but in vain. 

Carey, as every one knows, met with the same strenuous 
opposition as his forerunners. His own brethren rebuked 
rather than commended his zeal, while churchmen, like 
Sidney Smith, branded him with the opprobrious epithet 
of “‘consecrated cobbler.” And even after he had entered 
on his self-denying work in India, the persecution and mis- 
representation followed him. One Prendergast, in a speech 
in the British Parliament, declared that Carey was accus- 
tomed to ‘preach from a tub in the streets of Calcutta’; 
and like many modern missionary critics the slanderer 
backed up his statement by declaring that he had been in 
India, and knew whereof he affirmed. Sidney Smith is 
said to have confessed, later in life, that his attacks on 
Carey were “absurdity unadulterated and pure”’; but his 
Parliamentary assailant persisted in his falsehood. 

As absurd as Carey’s missionary enterprise seemed to 
mapy in itself, even more so seemed the presumption of an 
uneducated man in pioneering such a work. Consider, 
then, how great wasthis man, who with no university be- 
hind him but a shoemaker’s bench, yet achieved the posi- 
tion of the fir=t Sanskrit scholar of his day; by general 
consent, surpassing in his attainments Sir William Jones, 
who up to his time had taken the lead in that direction. 

What discouragements he encountered in the special 
work for which he went forth, that of winning lost souls 
for Christ! Seven years before he gained his first convert 
from heathenism! And this in the face of cold critics at 
home, who had insisted from the beginning that his scheme 
was impracticable, and were almost glad to have their 
judgment confirmed. Yet such was his sense of the great- 
ness of his mission, that he declared, that “if after many 
years of labor he might be instrumental in the conversion 
of only one soul, it would be worth the work of a whole 
life.” Aud so he patiently endured; and with what result? 
A high authority says that this life work can best be de- 
scribed as the Preparatio Evangelica, which, fifty years 
only after Carey’s death has increased the Protestant native 
Church of India to a community of half a million souls, 
who have more ordained pastors of their own than foreign 
missionaries, and who increase at the rate of eighty-six per 
cent. every decade. 

If we consider him asa missionary financier, the contrast 
between the first beginning and the ultimate results of his 
labors are even more astonishing. He seems to have 
thought thatin procuring the formation of the Baptist 
Missionary Society he had strained the faith and patience 
of his brethren sufficiently, without taxing them further. 
Therefore he only asked to be placed on the field by the 
Society, volunteering to assume his own support there- 
after. What a discipline of poverty, of hunger and of 
hardship he endured in carrying out this proposal! That 
he was not utterly broken under the strain surprises us 
as we read the story now. And yet, wonderful to relate, 
besides carrying on his strictly missionary work, which he 
pursued with the most conscientious fidelity, he earned and 
paid into the missionary treasury during his forty years of 
service more than $233,000. Thus, if in his spiritual work 
he was an example to missionaries, in his beneficence he 
was an even more illustrious example to millionaires. 
How many of our Christian merchants with the largest 
opportunity of acquiring wealth have equaled this faithful 
servant of God in their life contributions to missions? 

Then his trials by fire and subsequent triumph! In 
1812, the mission premises at, Serampore were burned, and 
manuscript, type and translator’s materials were con- 
sumed together in the flame. With tearsin his eyes the 
devoted missionary exclaimed: ‘‘In one short hour the 
labors of years are consumed! How unsearchable are the 
ways of God! PerhapsI contemplated the mission estab- 
lishment with too much self-congratulation!”’ 

But with undaunted courage he took up the work again, 
and afterward wrote: 

“We found the advantages of going over the ground a second 
time to be so great that they fully counterbalanced the time 
requisite to be devoted to a new translation. Deo gloria 
semper!” 

And now, summing up the prodigious results of his labors 
as a translator, we have the Bengali New Testament, pub- 
lisbed in 1801, carried through its eighth edition, and the 
Old Testament completed in 1809: the New Testament in 
Sanskrit, published in 1808, and the Old Testament com- 
pleted in 1818; the New Testament in Hindu, completed in 
1811, and the Old Testament in the same dialect completed 
in 1818; and the New Testament in Marathi, published in 
1811, and the Old Testament in 1820 The whole number of 
the translations of the Scriptures which he and his associ- 
ates issued, was twenty-eight. Of these, seven include the 
whole Bible, and twenty-one the New Testament only. 

The death of Carey reminds us of that of the Venerable 
Bede, so often rehearsed in poetry and prose. One Lord’s 
Day he took the completed edition of his Bengali Bible into 
the pulpit, and said: ‘‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.’”’ Ove who visited him just before his departure, 
wrote: 

“ On his desk was the proof sheet of the last chapter of the 
New Testament, which he had revised a few days before. He 
appeared asif listening to the Master’s summons and waiting to 
depart.” 

No one can read the story of Carey’s life without con- 
cluding that the muster-roll of saints and heroes was not 
completed with the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Here 
was a man who not only “had trial of cruel mockings,” 
but also “‘ stopped the mouths of lions.’’ _The roar of great 
literary organs, like The Edinburgh Review, which was 
lifted up against him, has long since been silenced; and to- 
ae the secular press vies with the religious in doing him 

onor. 





Boston, Mass, 





- He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth.—Ps. 72: 8. - 


THE BAPTISTS IN INDIA, 1792-1892. 


BY THE REV. J. E. CLOUGH, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Great changes have come over India since the East India 
Company reluctantly permitted Dr. Carey to land at Cal- 
cutta May 9th, 1793. He was looked upon as a dangerous 
fanatic. For years he was barely tolerated, and could do 
but little save learn the language, and get ready for work. 
In the meantime, to save the funds of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in England, to become acquainted with the 
Hindus, their customs, etc., he superintended indigo facto- 
ries, mingled freely with the common people, and thus pro- 
vided for his expenses. Later, he practically banished 
himself to the little Danish settlement at Serampore, a few 
miles from Calcutta, that he might engage in active mis- 
sion work. Here, safe under the Danish flag, he was joined 
by Marshman and Ward; and this noble trio ‘worked dili- 
gently, established a press, gathered learned Hindu pundits 
from all parts of India, published books, tracts and versions 
of the Bible in the principal language of Hindustan. The 
number of these translations of the Bible, or New Testa- 
ment, amounted in the course of a few years to thirty- 
nine. It is true, many of these versions were found not to 
be idiomatic, and have been replaced by later versions; but 
they show the energy of the early Baptist missionaries 
which made them famous over the world, and have placed 
later translators largely in their debt. But the press and 
translations did not limit the labors of those zealous, far- 
seeing men. The Gospel was freely preached in all the 
regions around about Serampore, a church was organized, 
a college and school of lower grades were established, and 
The Friend of India, a secular paper edited with great 
ability, was established. The great interests of India were 
discussed in it, and its influence for good was felt far and 
near, and thus in many ways the impress of these devoted 
men was indelibly stamped on India. 

When Dr. Judson and other American missionaries 
reached India in 1812, the East India Company prohibited 
their remaining in Calcutta, but the Mission House at 
Serampore was thrown open for them. 

In 1792 a woman able to read was almost wholly unknown 
in India; Carey established the first girls’ school, and now 
250,000, or one in 700 of the whole female population of 
India, are attending schools. India is indebted to these 
early missionaries for her first savings bank, now recog- 
nized as of such importance that every post office in that 
vast empire is also a savings bauk; hence they are num- 
bered by the thousand. The first vernacular newspaper 
in India was published by them, libraries were established 
and an impetus given to education. 

Liberty was given the missionaries to live in India in 
1814, by the East India Company. Later, the headquarters 
of the mission was transferred to Calcutta, and soon after 
this Carey, the ‘‘consecrated cobbler,’ as he was sar- 
castically called, was acknowledged to be a great man, and 
i: about 1801 he was appointed by Lord Wellesley Profes- 
sor of the Bengali, Sanskrit, and Marathi languages, in tke 
College of Fort William. 

Since that time the mission has had a remarkable 
growth. Stations widely separated have from time to time 
been established, not only in Bengal, but also in Western 
and Northwestern India, and to-day they number about 
thirty, with over 100 out-stations, manned by upward of 
fifty missionaries, assisted by 150 pastors and evangelists, 
and the converts number about 8,000. 


AMERICAN BAPTISTS IN INDIA, 


As early as 1796, Christian men in New York had organ- 
ized a missionary society having for its primary object the 
evangelization of the North American Indians. A few 
years later the brethren connected with the New York Bap- 
tist Association organized a similar society of which the 
Rev. John Williams was the first President; through his 
instrumentality a correspondence was commenced with the 
little group of English missionaries at Serampore, and 
other English brethren sent out to join them, and induced 
by the hostility of the East India Company to go out by 
way of America, were entertained by the Baptists of New 
York. Thus, in the providence of God, the way was pre- 
pared for the establishment of an American mission in 
India, and when in 1812 Adoniram Judson on his outward 
voyage became by conviction a Baptist, the preparatory 
work had been done,and the Triennial Convention, the 
predecessor of the Missionary Union, came into being. 

In that year Judson and his party arrived in Calcutta, 
but were not allowed to land save in the little Danish col- 
ony at Serampore. Later, in 1813, he went to Burma, hop- 
ing to get from a heathen king the privilege of preaching 
the Gospel, a right which Christian Englishmen denied 
him in India. 

With the heroic struggle of himself and companion in 
that Jand, and their final triumph, all are conversant, and 
in that once dark and bloody land we now find hundreds of 
Christian primary schools, several schools of higher grade, 
attended by over 12,000 Christian children, a Christian col- 
lege and theological seminary, 21 mission stations among 
the Burmese, Karens and Shans, here and there through 
the length and breadth of Burma. Connected with these 
21 stations there are about 30,000 communicants, with 500 
churches and chapels, of which one stands on the site of 
the prison at Oung-pen-la, where Dr. Judson was impris- 
oned and where his devoted wife heroically struggled for 
long months to preserve his life. ‘ 

In 1836 the Missionary Union decided to establish mis- 
sions in Assam, a province in the northeastern part of 
India, a little larger than the State of New York, and con- 
taining about 5,000,000 people, and in the country of the 
Telugu Hindus, in Southeastern India, which extends 
along the Bay of Bengal about 700 miles, and inland in the 
widest place about 300 miles. The Telugus number about 
18,000,000. 

The Rev. Nathan Brown and Mr. O. T. Cutter were ap- 
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pointed to begin the mission in Assam, and the Rev. 
Samuel Day was designated to do a like work among the 
Telugu Hindus. Both of these missions, altho manned by 
devoted missionaries, for years did not prosper. The re- 
ports from themwere said to be ‘“‘ wails of faith’; espe- 
cially was this true of the Telugu mission. In 1865, how- 
ever, blessings began to be bestowed upon it, and, later, a 
wonderful work began among the Garos in Assam. 

In the beginning of 1892°there were in Assam 7 mission 
stations, 82 missionaries, 24 native pastors and evangelists, 
upward of 2,000 church members in twelve self-supporting 
churches, and upward of 1,200 scholars in 95 different 
schools. iy 

As to the Telugus, it would take pages to tell what God 
has wrought among them the past twenty-six years. In 
1864 the ‘‘ Lone Star Mission” was considered a forlorn 
-hope. The converts, after thirty years of labor by devoted 
missionaries, were less than forty, and it was continued 
-simply to please a few in America, and faithful Missionary 
Jewett and his wife. To-day the name of “ Lone Star Mis- 
sion”’ seems almost a misnomer, for it-has 14 different sta- 
tions here and there, overa country of 500 miles in length 
and 200. milesin breadth. Upward of 52 missionaries are 
connected with it, and 200 native pastors and evangelists; 
the church members of this mission number about 50,000. 
The mission has a flourishing theological seminary with 
187 students, at Ramapatam, and a high school at Ongole, 
with over 200 students, 100 of whom are Christians, This 
school is soon to be made a second-grade college; many 
other schools of lower grade are maintained with a regular 
attendance of over 5,000 scholars. It is an interesting fact 
in this connection, that in proportion to the population, 
more girls are attending the schools in the town of Ongole 
than in any other town of the same size in India. 


THE CANADIAN BAPTIST TELUGU MISSION. 


From 1868 to 1874 the Canadian Baptists worked as aux- 
iliary to the Missionary Union among the Telugus. In 1874 
the Rev. John McLaurin, who had done good work, for two 
years, at Ongole, was designated by the Canadian Board 
to commence mission work among the Telugus, with head- 
quarters at Cocanada, in the northern part of the Telugu 
country. A year or two later the Rev. A. V. Timpany, who 
had done valuable service at Ramapatam, also joined the 
Canadian Mission. Later, this mission was re-enforced by 
five families from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Led 
from the first by men of large experience,and re-enforced by 
brave, strong men and zealous women, the Canadian Mis- 
sion soon became a felt power among the 3,000,000 Telugus 
within its bounds. God has ever blessed it from the very 
first, and they now have 7 stations, about 15 missionaries, 
a theological school acd other schools, several churches 
and about 6,000 church members. 

This article would be incomplete did I not state that 
‘there are English and Eurasian Baptist churches and 
schools in Calcutta, Serampore, Mussorie, Simla, Bombay, 
Poona, Ootacamund, Bengalore, Madras, Rangun, Maul- 
mein, and a number of other places. 

Every effort that has been made in India by the Baptists 
‘or other denominations to make known Jesus has been 
abundantly blessed, and the India which Carey knew is not 
the India of to-day. The vast Empire of India is there; the 
288,000,000 of Hindus are there: but much of the bigotry 
and many of the prejudices of the people are things of the 
past. The East India Company, once so hostile, has passed 
‘away: and a better Government than India has, in its 
higher officials, to-day it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
find. Instead of the missionaries being looked upon with 
suspicion, and their way hedged up and they despised and 
hated, all missionaries there, if worthy of ié, and the cause 
which they represent, may receive every needed encourage- 
ment, and gain the respect, and even the love, of all classes 
and castes of Hindus and the great ones of the land. 

New York City. 


Many nations shall be joined to the Lord in that day, 
and shall be my people.—Zech. 2: 11. 


A NEW MISSION STATION IN BURMA. 


BY THE REV. J. N. CUSHING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


The last two months ahd a half have been spent in the 
welcome duty of opening a new mission station at Mone 
City, in the Southern Shan States. These States are gov- 
erned by native princes who, since the annexation of the 
Kingdom of Burma to the British Crown, have been tribu- 
tary to the English Government. To reach Moné one must 
go northward from Rangun by rail 300 miles, and then go 
eastward sixteen days’ journey across the mountains, I 
left Rangun on the 12th of December last, and was joined 
at Toungu by Dr. and Mrs. Griggs and Mrs. Mix. 

I arrived in Moné City January 2d, and was fortunate, 
after a couple of days, in securing three zayats by the 
Golden Rose Pagoda, well situated and affording ample 
room for the accommodation of the whole party. On my 
arrival I applied at occe for land for a mission compound. 
The Sawbwa is an absolute ruler, and no permanent gift of 
land could be made without his sanction. Unfortunately, 
he had just gone on a visit to a neighboring principality. 
However, knowing that ona visit of mine to Moné two 
years before the Sawbwa had promised to give me a piece 
of land, the Kem Ming, or heir apparent, and the four 
Amats, or Ministers left in power, after some consultation 
gave me permission to select such a piece of ground as I 
wished, subject to the sanction of the Sawbwa on his re- 
turn. I selected a fine site of nearly five acres on high 
ground at the western edge of the city, and commanding a 
wide view of the plain and environing mountains. It was 
the place occupied by the Burman fort in King Thibaw’s 
reign, and was the scene of many a bloody skirmish at the 
time of his downfall. Before King Thibaw’s reign it was 








the headquarters of the Burman military commanders in 
the Shan country for many scores of years. Many a time 
in former years I have been obliged by court custom to pay 


the haughty. Burman commander, who could scarcely con- 
ceal his contempt for the foreigner and his religion. On 
January 3ist. the Sawbwa returned. He was very friendly 

and courteous, and, after several visits had been exchanged 
between us, the deed granting the land for mission pur- 
poses ‘‘ from now henceforth,” was sealed with his official 

seal and given to me on February 6th. So certain wasI 
that the action of the Kem Mong and his advisers would be 
ratified by the Sawbwa I had had the land cleared of all 
rubbish and begun the erection of a chapel schoolhouse. 

This building was finished on the same day that the 
Sawbwa gave the grant of the land, and was dedicated the 
next day, Sunday, February 7th. The dedication took place 
in the presence of a large audience of heathen, prominent 
among whom was one of the principal Buddhist priests of 
the city. This priest conducted himself in a most courteous 
manner. He came at the beginning of the service and re- 
mained to its close. He followed the remarks with great 
attention and showed much interest in thesinging. When 
the meeting was dismissed he addressed. the people and 
said that the doctrine was good and that the people ought 
to come every Sunday. Such an open action cannot help 
encouraging the people not to be fearful of listening to the 
Gospel of Christ. While I was in Moné this priest read our 
books attentively and seemed much interested in them. 
It may be that God will touch his heart and bring him to 
the knowledge of the grace revealed in Christ. 

Dr. Griggs remains at Moné, and will give his principal 
attention to medical work, for which there is a good open- 
ingamongthe people. He is cut off by many days of travel 
from all Christian friends; but both he and his wife enter 
the work with brave hearts. May the blessing of the Mas 

ter rest on this newest and most remote of the mission sta- 
tions in Burma. 

Rangun, Burma. 


I will gather all nations and tongues; and they shall 
come and see my glory.—Isa. 66: 18. 


JAPAN NOTES. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the Americam Baptist Missionary Union. 








The present discussions relative to the temperance ques- 
tion in Japan remind one that human nature is much the 
same the world over, some of the arguments are so much 
like those used in other countries. The Jiji Shimpo, a 
leading paper of Tokio, says, in speaking of the question: 
“ Some people think that the existence of Temperance Socie- 
ties in foreign countries is a sufficient reason for introducing 
them here, All kinds of extreme courses are advocated by zealots. 
Some would have the saki (liquor) tax raised so high that no poor 
man could purchase intoxicating drinks. Others wish to see a 
law passed requiring thatsaki brewing and selling houses be at 
least seven miles distant from townsand villages. Such attempts 
to interfere with the liberties of individuals is to be deprecated. 
If men abstain naturally without any pressure being brought to 
bear on them, well and good, but forced action of the kind rec- 
ommended by the total abstinence champions can lead to no 
good results.” 
So thinks the Japanese paper. 
A recent action taken by the Governor of Tokio, may 
surprise even those who hold sanguine views of the prog- 
ress of Japan morally. ‘ 
A recent recommendation was sent to all the officials 
who are related to the Governor, suggesting the advisa- 
bility of their refraining from all games of chance, cards, 
etc., both Japanese and foreign. This was not in the form 
of an order but was strongly recommended by the official . 
A Japanese magazine recentlyfurnished an interesting ar- 
ticle on the part which Christianity is playing in the devel- 
opment of modern Japanese literature. Much credit is given 
to the numerous religious periodicals and the influence they 
are exerting. Numerous prominent preachers and writers 
are mentioned and large credit is given them for the 
influence which the Christian literature coming from their 
pens is having. The writer also discusses the Bible and new 
hymns books from a literary point of view. The books of 
Psalms, Job, Isaiah and Revelation will repay the perusal 
of every student of literature, as they afford more stimu- 
lus and food for imagination than either Milton’s “ Par- 
adise Lost ” or Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy.”’ The hymn 
bouks which at first, he says, were the subject of general 
derision now extort the admiration of all lovers of poetry. 
When we remember that little more than a year ugo the 
following conversation took place in a leading Government 
school, the above furnishes encouragement as to the prog- 
ress of Christianity in its general influence. Said a Prin- 
cipal of a large Government school to the Christian Ameri- 
can who was teacher of English in the school: 
‘““We prefer that you should not use passages from 
the Bible as examples of English in your classes, as you 
have been doing.” 
‘“* Yes,” said the teacher; “‘ but the best specimens of pure 
English are to be found in the Bible.” 
“Well, that may be; but we would prefer that you 
should not use quite so good examples and get them from 
some other source.”’ 
Thus all prejudice against the Bible and Christianity is 
fast disappearing and it is a cause for gratitude. 
Yokohama, Japan, March 5th, 1892. 


Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me; for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.—Matt:. 19: 14. 


SANTAL CHILDREN, 


BY THE REV. E. B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Free Baptist Church. 


The Santals are one of the tribes that the country be- 
longed to originally, but who have been driven back into 
the wilds that they now occupy, by more powerful peoples, 
just as the Indians of North America have been driven back 
by the whites. 

Santal children, like their parents, are very black, much 
blacker than the Bengalis or Mussulmans that live near 











an official visit to this place to show my royal permit to 


live on the very plainest of food, mostly boiled rice, with a 
little salt, or, if a little more fortunate, with a little curry 
made of some vegetable. These children are anything but 
idle. About the first work that they begin to do is to take 
care of their younger brothers and sisters. When we goto 
one of their villages to preach, among those who come to 
hear the cornet or singing, may be seen a number of little 
tots of from four to eight years of age carrying on their 
hips other children of from a few months to two or three 
years old. It is a strange sight till one gets accustomed to 
it. From the care of the baby the boys graduate to the 
care of the flocks and herds. Old men and women, and 
little boys, are the shepherds among the Santals. It is 
most common to see small boys of eight years tending their 
fathers’ goats, cows or buffalo. They have to go out early 
in the morning, watch all day, and bring the flocks in at 


| night. It is the rainy season now, and it rains nearly every 


day, and some days all day long; but this does not excuse 
the shepherd from going to the jungle with his flock. I 
will try to tell you how he looks as he starts out in the 
morning. Beginning at the top he has an umbrella; it is 
not a silk one nor even acotton one. If he is rich enough 
to pay five cents, he may have one made of closely woven 
basketwork mounted on a bamboo stick; but the most 
common kind is a sort of a cape made of the long leaves of 
one kind of palm; this goes over the top of the head and 
down the back, to the knees. To see their backs one might 
think them a big leaf mounted on a pair of black feet. 
This is very handy, as it leaves the hands free, and it really 
makes a good protection. In his hand he carries a stick 
for driving the flock, which he knows well how to use; he 
also generally has a little flute, made from a joint of bam- 
boo, with which he whiles away the time. In the cloth 
about his waist may be seen a large swelling, but it does 
not require the surgeon’s knife to cure it, hunger will do 
that; for it is simply his lunch of parched rice. Adda 
pair of wooden sandals, and the Santal shepherd boy’s out- 
fit is complete. I do not think that any American boy 
would like to exchange places.with a Santal boy. Iam 
sure that some of you will begin to wonder if the Santal 
boy has any play at all. He does, and he enjoys it very 
much. He likes fishing, and he will go as far and try as 
hard to make a fish take the grasshopper on his hook as 
any boy with a white skin. The most common way of 
catching fish is to dam up a little stream and then set a 
trap so that the water of the stream will pass through, 
leaving the fish behind. He is also fond of hunting, and 
takes great pleasure in wandering about with his bow and 
arrows searching for birds. 
At various times during the year the Santals have fes- 
tivals called pdrdbs. To these the old and young delight 
to go. The amusement consists in dancing and singing all 
night to the noise—I mean music—of very loud-sounding 
drums. On the whole the Santal children are bright, 
happy, rollicking little creatures. The great majority of 
them do not know how to read, and they are so low down in 
civilization that the Bengalis call them gadha—i.c., asses. 
But thisis not their fault, it is rather their misfortune; 
and where they have opportunities they are fast proving 
themselves capable of learning as well as the more civil- 
ized races. They are not so quick as the Bengali, but they 
are more persistent, which makes up for the lack of quick- 
ness. It has been but a few years since schools were estab- 
lished for them, but a great deal is being done now. I 
have fifty schools among them with nearly fifteen hundred 
scholars. They seem eager to learn, and they are a very 
hopeful class because they are not bound by caste as the 
Hindus are, to prevent them from becoming Christians. 
Mapy are becoming Christians, and those who are working 
among them are expecting large ingatherings at no dis- 
tant day. 

Midnapore, India. 


Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit.—John 12: 24. 


ENGLISH PIONEERS ON THE CONGO. 





BY THE REV. A. SIMS, M.B., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





For the last twelve years the name Comber has appeared 

in the list of English Baptist missionaries in Africa. The 
Congo is an arduous new country; appearances are quite de- 
ceptive; the sky is blue, the air fresh and invigorating, plenty 
of pretty wooded hills and good diversified scenery on the 
horizon, and abundant verdure everywhere; hope and con- 
fidence fill one’s breast. A newcomer steps out, certain of 
accomplishing more than his fellows, but he rarely can; he 
has reckoned without his host, and speedily agrees with 
the inhabitants that fever is the drawback and hidden 
enemy .of forward push. It was particularly hard in 
Thomas Comber’s time, when it was unknown. His eye 
was clear as to plans, and all side issues were disregarded 
when militating against general success. The temporal 
success is very undoubted. He conceived a mission follow- 
ing the route of Mr. Stanley and course of the Congo, 
which is, I understand, considered contrary to good mis- 
sionary polity, as it leads to the trials of anew language at 
nearly every station, scattered forces, useless out of their 
own particular tribe, and each mission necessarily weak, 
inadequate and undermanned. Be it as it may, compared to 
a mission working in centers and circles, his original plans 
are being carried out; the English Baptist missions now ex- 
tend 1,000 miles into the in'erior, 200 miles further than 
any station, Protestant or Catholic, and each bids fair, so 
I hear, to become a big center to its tribe, money only be- 
ing forthcoming. In that way five or six races are occupied. 
He was strongin administration and organization, was a 
linguist, as is rare among the English-speaking, preached 
persuasively and interestingly in Congo; but he was best 
as a leader and pioneer. He put his associates in the right 
way and place to win souls. He planned and built their 
stations. ~ 





them. As arule their parents are very poor, so that they 


I have seen much devotion among Protestant and:Catho- 
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lic missionaries, but never one so painfully arduous and 
painstaking as. his. Personal help was its feature—his 
presence. Was it sickness or deatb, a disordered station or 
a general awakening of souls, you could depend on his 
being there. On one occasion he went 700 miles to give 
advice; which meant pain to the body; for the roads are bad 
and hilly, there are marshes in the hollows and high, wet 
grass on either side of the path, a chilly rain one day and 
burning hot sunshine the next. Happily now the Congo is 
changed, things follow a routine, and those journeys on 
foot are thingsof the past. He was always on the road for 
the sake of the beloved mission, and the road, I am cer- 
tain in Africa, is equivalent to sickness, and in many cases 
death. He was a good man, a brilliant pioneer, careful 
and politic. Full of labors, burdens and anxiety, he too 
readily fell a victim to malaria. 

His next brother, Dr. Sidney Comber, followed his ex- 
ample, he early settled down as a steady, systematic mis- 
sionary, and got his yard full of sick folk; but the mission 
station was new, exposed and not permanently built, the 
daily duties were too much for him; and within a year he 
was similarly laid low. Percy Comber, the youngest 
brother, nothing daunted, followed, worked at the same 
place, had more than 100,000 bricks made and burnt, and 
in conjunction with a colleague raised the first good and 
permanent burnt brick house on the Congo, thereby 
establishing a new order of things among missiona- 
ries. He visited England once, and returned to evan- 
gelize his district. He then married, worked on 
in hope. His young wife died; he continued to 
visit and preach. Just when he had won the people 
to the Gospel who voluntarily built a house to worship in, 
and just when success seemed to honor him, in the act even 
of preparing his box to go and preach to these responsive 
people, the fever came and took him. At the funeral the 
chief most interested came and cried, remarking that he 
could not hope to get a teacher so kind, so wise, so loving- 
ly gentle. The sister, Miss Carrie Comber, was a mission- 
ary near the Cameruns, and died subsequent to marriage; 
Thomas and Percy buried their wives on the Congo; Sid- 
ney and Percy were laid side by side. Thus six bearing this 
name gave themselves to Africa. The seeds have fallen into 
the ground and died, but from San Salvador, onthe lower 
to Lukolela, on the upper Congo, little churches are spring- 
ing up as living fruit, and six tribes have the advantage of 
missionary instruction. 

Leopoldville, April, 1892. ~ 

** For verily I say unto you, Till Heaven and carth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the Ine, 
till all be fulfilled.—Matt. 5: 18. 


MEXICAN WORK. 


BY THE REV, WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Ihave just attended the meeting of the Nuevo Leon Bap- 
tist Association, held in Monterey. Kight churches sent 
delegates. They reported 339 members, 23 baptisms during 
the year, and $236 contributed for missions. 

Mr. Ar darez preached a remarkable sermon on mis- 
sions. The meetings were all animated. The writer 
preached on Sunday night and five professed conversion. 
Eleven candidates for baptism were received during the 
meetings. Weall felt the Spirit’s presence. 

Monterey Baptist Church is possibly the oldest evangeli- 
cal church in Mexico. For nine years they received no 

- foreign aid. During this time seven poor women organ- 
ized a missionary society which raised over two thousand 
dollars for the spread of the Gospel. 

Mexico will send two delegates to the Southern Baptist 
Convention iz Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. E: -D. Smith, of Menasha, Wis., tho not a Bap- 
tist, most kindly furnishes us with tracts for gratuitous 
distribution. This will greatly prepare the way for the 
preached Word. Will not Christian friends, whose eyes 
fall on these lines send me, by mail, literature in English, 
to be given to the bundreds of American young men in 
this country engaged in railroading and mining, who are 
devoid of any religious influences? I should be glad to dis 
tribute it. 

During the past year I have placed many sons of wealthy 
Mexicans in different colleges in the United States. The 
good news has just come that several have professed a hope 
in Christ. 

The éther day I asked one of the leading booksellers of 
Mexico City if he had Catholic Testaments for sale. After 
examining “his shelves, his catalogs, etc., he asked me, in 
the greatest seriousness, “Who is the author?” And yet 
some people think we are only here to proselyte this peo 
ple from one phase of Christianity to another. Two-thirds 
of the people have no idea what the Bible is. 

A friend of mine asked one of the most intelligent young 
ladies in this city, who was the Mediator between God and 
man, and she replied very promptly, “San José’’ (Saint 
Joseph). : 

Will the American Christians deny the bread of life to 
this priest-ridden land? . Help, and that right speedily! 

Toluca, Mexico, April, 1892. 











The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all 
the nations; and all the ends of the earth shall see the sal- 
vation of our God.—Isa. 52: 10. 

SIAM. 
THE LAO LANGUAGE IN PRINT. 


BY THE REV. E. B. MCGILVARY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


THE month of February, 1892, will always be remembered 
in the history of the North Laos Mission as the beginning 
of anew era. After some sixteen or seventeen years of in- 
termittent effort, a complete success has been achieved in 
printing the Lao language. Now that we see the press 





working satisfactorily, it is interesting to look back upon 


‘the history of the undertaking to give this people the 
printed Word. 

The first step toward this was made by the ladies of the 
Presbyterian Church of America, who, at the request of the 
Rev. D. McGilvary, subscribed $1,500. Soon afterward, the 
Rev. Jonathan Wilson, during a visit home, superintended 
the work of preparing the type, bought a Washington hand 
press, and shipped it with the press supplies to Chiengmai. 
But the difficult work of adapting the intricate mode of 
writing to the limitations of printing was not to be accom- 
plished at once,even by so competent a manager. Owing 
to some defect in the cutting, the type proved inadequate, 
and the work had to be suspended until some one could go 
to the United States and see personally to the type-cutting. 


a mooted question whether it would not be better to give 
up the hope of printing the Lao language in its own 
characters, and to use the Siame-e characters instead. 
The close similarity of the two languages seemed 
to make this @ practicable solution of the difficulty of 
supplying the people of this country with printed books; 
and, in fact, less than a year ago a Lao translation of 
Matthew was printed in Siamese type, and can be easily 
read by any. intelligent native who has hada few weeks’ in- 
struction in the Siamese characters. But the feeling grew 
more and more that the time for the amalgamation of the 
two languages, even in print, was not yet ripe; if, indeed, it 
will ever be, and that only a very limited number of people 
could be taught toread the Siamo-Lao. The Lao characters 
are taught in all the temples throughout the country, and 
thus there is a large number of men in every city and 
province able to read any book printed in Lao characters. 

It-was therefore resolved to make another effort to re- 
duce the language to printing, and as the Rev. S. C. 
Peoples, M.D., was returning home on a vacation in 1889, 
the superintendence of the task was put into his hands. 
To his dexterity and ingenuity, aided by the lessons of the 
past, we owe our present good font of type. The main let- 
ters are clear and shapely, the subscript letters and the 
superscript diacritical marks, in both of which the written 
language abounds, are gracefully placed; and after the na- 
tives have become accustomed to the necessary curtailment 
of their favorite flourishes, it is safe to predict that the 
printed characters will be very acceptable to them. 

The type reached Chiengmai the last of November, 1891; 
but again another difficulty had to be met. The old press 
had been in disuse for so many years that in this climate it 
had become seemingly worthless. Rust had settled on 
every part, the old supplies had for the most part spoiled, 
the new supplies ordered did not come, and it seemed as if 
we had to wait another year before any work could be done. 
But here we were helped out of most of the difficulties by 
the patience and skill of the press manager, the Rev. D. G. 
Collins. Within three months after the arrival of the type, 
the press has been put into good working order, and a 
house has been built forit. A small amount ef paper has 
been rescued from the old supplies shipped over fifteen 
years ago, the ink has kept well in sealed tins, so that now 
the first edition of the first booklet ever printed in Lao 
will soon be published. The honor of being the author of 
this first book published will belong to Mrs. Daniel Mc- 
Gilvary, whose tract, presenting the essential features of 
the Christian religion in simple, homely Lao, will meet a 
widespread demand for a comprehensive statement of what 
Christianity is. The tract will be followed, as soon as pos- 
sible, by translations of the Scriptures. We hope before 
long that the progress in this work will be so great that 
the capacity of our small press will be unequal to the 
demand, as tracts, schoolbooks and translations will be 
called for in large numbers. 

Chiengmai, March, 1892, 


The Lord bringeth the counsel of the heathen to nought; 
he maketh the devices of the people of none effect.—Ps. 33: 


10. 
CHINA. 
TOURING NOTES. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








A large part of successful missionary work has to be done 
after the fashion of the Methodist “ circuit rider’’—that is 
to say, “along the road.” But when this is said, a very 
inadequate idea of a missionary tour in a heathen land is 
conveyed. 

The “circuit” does not usually compel a long absence 
from home. The saddlebags will ordinarily contain the 
change of linen and all that is needed for this absence. 
The circuit rider needs to take but little money, since bed 
and provender for both man and beast are gladly provided 
by members of his flock. Thus he has little with which to 
vex “‘ his righteous soul,” save the “‘care of the churches” 
to which he goes as “‘ the prophet of the Lord.” Ordinarily, 
this is thought to be care enough; but it bears slight com- 
parison with all that falls to the lot of the circuit rider in 
“the Flowery Land.” His field is not mapped out for him 
by the ‘ Conference,” consisting of a series of ‘‘ appoint- 
ments” lying contiguous to each other, and requiring him, 
usually, to be “in the saddle” only a portion of each day in 
order to “‘hold forth” at the appointed place and hour. 
Instead, they are more frequently at some distance from 
his fixed place of abode—openings which the providence of 
God has made through some one having become interested 
in the doctrine, or curious to learn about this new sect, or 
possibly having some personal end in view; in either case, 
resulting in an invitation to visit the place and ‘‘ expound 
the way.” It is generally best to improve such occasions, 
trusting that God has prepared an opportunity and will 
give results. In the majority of cases, it is the “poor” to 
whom ‘the Gospel is preached.” However willing, they 
are in no condition to provide entertainment. When a 
little Christian community is gathered, the conditions are 
only modified, not essentially changed. It is more willing 





than able to provide. 








A long period of waiting followed, during which it became 





For a journey and absence of three to six weeks the in- 
cumbrances are the same whatever the mode of travel. 
For expenses lump silver must be carried and exchanged 
by the ounce at the *‘ cash shops”’ along the way for copper 
cash. The weight of a cash is about that of a one-cent 
piece, and it takes, roughly, 1,300. pieces to equal in value 
a gold dollar. itis very heavy to carry and well deserves 
the name “ filthy lucre,”’ 

For such journeys ample clothing must be provided; 
for washing is not to be had along the way, nor are there 
fires by which to sit in the cold weather, save as one lights 
a basin of charcoal to modify the chilliness of his room 
and warm his fingers and toes. Clothing must be suffi- 
cient for warmth in the coldest weather. Every traveler 
carries his own bedding. This is of the greatest impor- 
tance if he wishes to avoid mental weariness and physical 
exhaustion such as is incompatible with a satisfactory dis- 
charge of his duties. 

The question of food is very important. Until] one be- 
comes accustomed to the Chinese methods of preparing 
food—a gradual process usually—more or less of stores 
should be taken. How to arrange all this, what to take 
and what not to take, so as not to be overburdened and yet 
to be sufficiently and comfortably supplied for the most 
efficient service, is not always easy to determine. While 
depending measurably on the people and the country, yet 
independent if need be, this is the condition sought. It is 
folly to minimize the importance of these ~atters. Nota 
few have become ill, and health has been p ‘wnently af- 
fected through lack of proper attention -hem. The 
period of usefulness has been shortened in many cases 
from such carelessness. The other extreme of over-fastidi- 
ousness, which defeats the end in view, viz., of securing 
the respect and confidence of the people and leading them 
to Christ, is equally to be avoided. Impressions have thus 
often been made and prejudices deepened which it has 
taken a long time to overcome, if, indeed, in some cases 
they were ever eradicated. 

While it is true that one should subsist on the country 
as far as practicable, the fact remains that to many 
Chinese food is exceedingly unpalatable at first, some of it 
almost repulsive. It is not wise to endanger health and 
usefulness by enforced abstemiousness, or by forcing the 
palate too rapidly. There is a better way, in which time 
and an earnest desire to win, the people are important 
elements. In no respect, perhaps, is common sense more 
uncommon, than in this matter of food. In general the 
Chinese appreciate our difficulties in these matters, for 
some articles of our food are obnoxious to them; hence 
they equally appreciate our efforts to enjoy their hospitali- 
ty, however little we may be able tojtake of their provid- 
ing, if common sense is exercised, and disgust and fastidi- 
ousness cashiered. The young missionary should make up 
his mind to take things as they come, make the best he can 
of them until he can do better, and, above all, possess his 
countenance and bearing, as well,as “‘ his soul in patience,” 
in kindliness, remembering that the ‘“‘ doing to others” is 
an important factor in his mission. In these matters then, 
at the outset, and throughout the entire trip, are condi- 
tions which differentiate widely the ‘‘ circuit rider” in the 
home land and in the foreign mission field, immensely to 
the advantage of the home missionary. 

Tientsin, February 8th, 1892. 


Many shall come from the east and west,and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac,and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of Heaven.—Matt. 8: 11. 


JAPAN. 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN JAPAN. 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE Christians in connection with the American Board’s 
Mission in Japan do not call themselves Congregational- 
ists, but Kumi-ai churches; yet they are so closely related 
to Congregationalism that there is virtually no other way 
to translate their word in a popular article. I propose to 
give a brief account of the annual meeting of these church- 
es just held in the great commercial center of Japan— 
Osaka. 

¥or the sake of economy the annual meeting of the Jap- 
anese Missionary Society also was included in the three 
days’ sessions. The pastors and evangelists, with other 
delegates, gathered from a field whose extremes are one 
thousand miles apart, and the largest church in Osaka was 
needed for the business sessions. About twenty missiona- 
ries, including the oldest in the mission, were present, but 
not as speakers. To be sure the discussions are always 
open to us, but not ten minutes of the entire meeting was 
occupied by the foreigners. We were willing spectators of 
the power and hope and plans of these representatives of 
ten thousand Christians, whose gains during the last year 
have averaged nearly a hundred baptisms every month, 
and whose gifts for Christian work have been such as to 
compare most favorably with those of churches far more 
wealthy. 

As I looked over the audience and thought of the disas- 
ters that have befallen our work during the year, and of the 
many churches where perhaps not half the Christians at- 
tend regularly, I said to one of the prominent pastors: 
“There’s a good attendance, but how about the spirit of 
the delegates?” “We must make it all that it ought to 
be!’ he emphatically replied. Whether it was all we could 
‘wish for may be gathered in part from the following re- 
sults: : 

Plans were laid looking forward to a marvelous exten- 
sion of the influence of these churches in three directions. 
They plan to push north five hundred miles into the Hok- 
kaido, where, indeed, straggling work has been going on 
for several years; but now it is planned to have the Ameri- 
can Board put a station there, and to engage in vigorous 
and systematic work in that great island. Then five hun- 
dred miles south are the Loochoo Islands, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000, to which place one of our Christian judges 
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has been transferred. This judge came before the delegates 
with a strong plea, to take his going there as the occasion 


of sending an evangelist at once. 


But the most interesting and unique extension is to the 
Sandwich Islands, where there are twenty thousand Japan- 
ese working on the sugar plantations. The assembly was 
deeply moved as the Christian who had returned from 
there told how the Methodists were withdrawing and how 
the whole work had been given over to the Hawaiian 
Board. ‘There is no one to work there now but you,” he 
said. “I have gained already over one hundred Christians, 
and have come to ask you for two pr three more pastors to 
go back with me. The consul-general has given me four 
cabin tickets on the next steamer; and I want someearnest, 
consecrated, able men to take up this work with me.” 
There was no lack of volunteers, and their going will con- 
nect the missionary work of the Islands directly with the 
churches here, thus bringing us all a new inspiration. 

The creed of the Congregational churches hitherto used 
has been that of the Evangelical Alliance. But during the 
last: two or three years, the leading Christians of Japan 
have felt that foreign creeds are much like foreign clothes 
—they don’t exactly fit. Moreover, the eoming of Unita- 
riaps and Universalists, who Have sent out their views in 
various able and attractive publications, has forced 
thoughtful Christians to look into the grounds of their 
faith for themselves. This they have done boldly, desiring 
to find the wholattruth about every phase of Christianity. 
They have t’ “little counsel with missionaries, and we 
leave them ti »)their own thinking. Some missionaries 
have not hesitated to express the fear that the Congrega- 
tional churches were virtually going over to Unitarianism. 
The intellectual and spiritual struggle has been long and 
severe. But when the leaders began to come out with 
statements of personal experience, such as, “‘ For all prac- 
tical purposes Jesus is my God”’; ‘“‘I worship him as God,” 
we felt the battle had been won. And when last week the 
whole body of delegates rose to indorse this little creed of 
their own making, we knew, as none who have not followed 
the conflict of the past three years can know, that Chris- 
tianity will go on here in Japan on the same grand line of 
faith on which it has won its greatest victories. This is 
the little creed, with its five articles; and considering its 
history, it deserves a warm place among the creeds of mod- 
ern times: 


“ We believein the one infinite and perfect Goi who is re- 
vealed in the Bible as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

“ We believe in Jesus Christ, who being God became man, and, 
for the sake of saving a sinful world, took on himself our infirm- 
ities, died and rose again. 

“ We believe in the Holy Spirit, the giver of new life. 

* We believe the Bible which was given by the influence of God 
and which makes us wise unto salvation. 

“ We believe in the Holy Church, baptism by water, the Holy 
Supper, the Lord’s Holy day, the everlasting life, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and righteous rewards and punishments.” 

In this connection it is well to relate an impressive in- 
cident that deeply moved the assembly, and that shows 
how much this creed means. ; 

One of the ablest and most influential of the pastors, 
who had built up one church with a membership of two or 
three hundred and had been pastor of two other important 
churches, had gradually changed his faith until he could 
no longer accept such a creed as the above. He appeared 
before the meeting and made a most touching address: 

“I was born with you into the Kumi-ai church, and grew up 
with you. I love you as brothers and cannot bear the thought of 
separation, And yet my ways of thinking, my faith, my plans 
of work have come to be different from yours, and if I remain 
with you I may become a source of trouble. While we yet beiieve 
much incommon, and might work together in certain ways, I 
think, perhaps, it would be better for you and better for me if the 
relation that has hitherto been so happy and so mutually helpful 
should cease.” 

To this it was replied by one that as the brother had al- 
ready removed his name from the church of which he had 
been a member and pastor, he was no longer a member of 
any Kumi-ai church, and therefore the assembly as such, 
has nothing to doin hiscase. But another immediately 
arose and said: ; 

“ Altho that is true; yet the brother has all these years held 
such a prominent place in our churches and before the public as 
aspeaker and writer, that, unless there is some public and for- 
mal recognition of his separation from us many grave misunder- 
standings may possibly arise. We would hesitate to take 
the initiative and to strike the brother’s name from our records; 
but since he himself thinks it better, the best course for us is 
doubtless to grant his request with deep regret, and with contin- 
ual prayer to our common Lord that he will so guide pur brother 
that again, at some future day, we may be reunited in the same 
faith.” oes 

There was no more discussion. The name of one who 
was widely loved and respected was dropped. If all heresy 
cases in Christian lands could only be treated in this 
Christian way, what a grand advance it would be! Missions 
that can give back to Christian countries such an example 
as this have already paid for themselves. 

. Many other points were discussed; but the two 
things that will give the most satisfaction to the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT are, the missionary zeal of these sixty 
churches, and their passage through their first long period 
of inquiry and doubt to their simple confession of faith in 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Sendai, April. 


Of the increase of his government and veace there shall 
be no end.—Is. 9: 7. 


HAPPENINGS IN CENTRAL JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. PETTEE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The faculty and trustees of the Doshisha College, at 
Kioto, will issue soon a strong plea for endowment funds 
for that institution. A remarkable showing is made of 
the work of its graduates. Of 110 who have passed through 
one of the theologica) courses, 81 are preachers, 17 are 


teachers, 2 are officials, 1 is an editor, 5 are students, and 4 
havedied. Moreover, besides those now in the college proper 
and its 176 graduates nearly 2,000 young men who have 
studied there, are doing a useful and honorable work. The 
school is less than seventeen years old and now contains 
about 500 students. 

The call will be for several hundred thousands of endow- 
ment, and it should be heeded. It is doubtful if any school 
bearing the name of Christian can parallel this record. A 
fund should be at once subscribed worthy to stand as a 
memorial to the sainted Neesima. It would be a lasting 
credit to American Christianity. 

The business affairs of the institution are intrusted now 
to the Hon. J. Yuasa, M.P., and they are attended to with an 
exactness that it is refreshing tc see among this contempla- 
tive people not trained to a reverence for finance. The 
debt was reduced last year by $850, but still exceeds $6,000. 
Money is a great desideratum. Here is a rare chance for 
men of means. Work on the Byron Stone Clark Theologi- 
cal Hall will be begun at once. The gift of Mrs. Byron 
Stone, of Brooklyn, it will be a fine addition to the grow- 
ing Doshisha plant. 

he Rev. J. Batchellor, the one missionary among the 
Ainus, is lecturing in the large cities of Japan on that 
dying-out race. He states that the most recent statistics 
place the number of these aborigines at less than seventeen 
thousand, and they are rapidly succumbing to drink, dis- 
ease, inter-village strife and Japanese aggression. He 
thinks there is not likely to be found fifty years hence a 
full-blooded Ainu. 

Among their quaint religious notions are these: the Fire 

dess preserves an accurate record of all actions; Hell 
is a cold ase, and to be. frozen up in a block of ice is the 
greatest of all punishments; to be possessed with snakes is 
the same as with devils; the spirits of old women return- 
ing after death cause siekness, death and famine; and the 
term god is applicable either to the best or the worst. 

An Ainu accompanies the lecturer and speaks, sings 
and dances. Heis one of acompany of eleven teetotalers, 
of whom there are sixty among the whole race. Mr. 
Batchellor is collecting funds to found an industrial 
school for these grown-up cbildren, these suffering relics of 
a bygone simple sav om. 


Okayama, Japan, March 9th, 1892. 


In that day every man shall cast away his idols of sil- 
ver, and his idols of gold, which your own hands have 
made unto you for a sin.—Isa. 31: 7. 


THE PACIFIC. 
NATIVE PREACHERS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 








In the New Hebrides Mission every missionary tries to 
utilize all his Christian converts for the advantement of 
the work; the native preachers are, in the first place, ordi- 
nary church members, who have given some evidence of a 
change of heart by a change of life; after a time they be- 
come more intelligent than their fellows by the constant 
habit of giving out to their hearers the instruction they 
have received from the missionary. These men often walk 
considerable distances to meet their congregations, and‘un- 
dergo a t deal of self-sacrifice when they undertake 
this work, which in many cases is on the voluntary prin- 
ciple as agg by our Sabbath-school teachers in Chris- 
tian lands. The illustrations which these men use in their 
sermons are often very original. One man compared the 
coming of the missionaries to the crowing of cocks in the 
early morning dawn. “During the night,” said he, ‘“‘we just 
sleep; but the crowing cock tells us when to rise. All was 
heathen darkness here, but the missionaries came and 
preached to us the good news of salvation; and those of us 
who have received Jesus into our hearts know that his 
teaching dispels our heathen desires and enables us to live 
in Te nother of these preachers who was trying to 
enlist young natives into Christian service told them that 
by remaining in their own land they would become like fat 
pigs shut up in a pig-pen, their food would be easily got, 
ry A would get fat, but they would not have much exercise 
if they confined themselves to their own birthplace. In this 
way they would lose balf the enjoyment in life. ‘Rouse 
yourselves!” said he. ‘‘Seek instruction from the mis- 
sionary, and you will be fitted to become teachers in out- 
districts of your own island, or go and help the other mis- 
sionaries who are working among the heathen.” One of the 
native teachers who so went out to live among the heathen 
used to tigbten his waist-belt' to keep back the hungry 
feeli until better days came when f became more 

lentiful. Altho black in skin and brought up under dif 
erent social surroundings than ourselves, many of the 
New Hebrideans will in the great day be found to have 
— ad robes and made them white in the blood of 
she Lamb. 


Aneityum, February, 1892. 


And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in alt 
the world for a witness unto all nations: and then shall 
the end come.—Matt. 24: 14. 


PERSIA. 
SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. POTTER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 











THE new year opened at the capital of Persia with a 
very troubled state of affairs, owing to the popular re- 
action against the tobacco monopoly, which finally suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing thecompany. In connection with 
this mevement, a placard was posted in Teheran , about 
the close of the old year, urging the Moslems to engage in 
a religious war, and proclaiming the use of anything for- 
eign tu be unlawful. Monday, January 4th, a mob which 
had gathered in connection with the popular agitation, 
was dispersed by the soldiers, who fired on them and killed 
several. This caused great excitement in the city, and a 
general feeling of anxiety among native Christians and 
foreign residents. 

The observance of the Week of Prayer was thus serious- 
ly interfered with. About a month later the brethren of 


the church approved the suggestion of holding special 
services in their new chapel, which was dedicated in Novem- 
ber last. The meetings were begun February 8th and con- 
tinued four wecks, the latter of the time, however, 
they were held in the chapel on the mission premises. The 
first week the condition of the church membership was the 
special subject of consideration and prayer, and after that 
attention was turned more especially toward others. 

Some interest was evident almost from the first, and the 





results, tho not as extensive as hoped for, are yet cheering. 





Some church members have been helped to a more earnest 
spiritual state, grievances have been removed and recon- 
liations eff . A number have taken a more decided 
stand in opposition to intemperance, and some addicted to 
wine have agreed to make total abstinence their future 
practice, and there seems good reason to hope that several 
souls have newly entered the Christian life, and may in due 
time be added to the Church, 
This is the first time such special services have been held 
at Teheran, and to the Armenians of the Gregorian Church 
they were a surprise; but the attempt to draw them to the 
meetings was not very successful. The old Church, with 
its lifeless forms, is still to them a visible center of na- 
tional unity, and any defection from it is regarded as dis- 
loyalty to the Armenian nation. So strong is the preju- 
dice against.Protestantism, that several who were awak- 
ened have not yet been able to decide for Christ because of 
— intense opposition they anticipate from their own peo- 
ple. 
A Society of Christian Endeavor, started in the boys’ 
school last year, doubtless served to prepare the way / a 
these meetings; and it is not strange that the interest 
should have manifested itself specially among the boys. 
The street cars, and to some extent the cabs, Am in- 
troduced, were found a convenience, as the new chapel is 
about two miles distant from the mission, and the after 
meetings continued sometimes until it was quite dark. 
The weather also was favorable, which is remarkable, con- 
sidering the season of the year. 
We thank God and take courage. 


Teheran, March 22d, 1892. 


The Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 29TH. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM.—DANIEL 2: 36-49 


NotEs.— The dream.”—It was very often by dreaming 
that pagans thought they got revelations from God. 
Dreams were greatly thought of by the Babylonians. 
“King of kings.” —A special title assumed in the East, and 

often found on monuments. “God of Heaven.” —Not 

any heathen gods. “Another kingdom inferior te 

thee.”’—There has been no little difference of opinion among 

scholars, both believing and unbelieving, as to what these 

several kingdoms are. The first, of course, is the Baby- 

lonian; for we are told it is Nebuchadnezzar, ‘* Thou art 

the head of gold.” The great question is whether the 

fourth, of iron, is the Roman or the Greek Empire of Alex- 

ander. Ifthe latter, then the vision does not reach to the 

Roman sway any more than it does to that of Napoleon or 
that of England. And in that case the stone hewn out of 
the mountain is the recovered Jewish kingdom of the holy 
people, the Jews, bursting out in the time of the Mae- 
cabees, but whose promise is spiritually fulfilled 
in the Christian Church. The chief argument for 
this is the parallel of the beasts, representing the 
same kingdoms in chapter seven. This interpretation 
makes the second kingdom, of silver, to be the 
Medo-Persian, and the third the more powerful Persian 
Empire. The other interpretation makes the combined 
Medo-Persian and Persian kingdoms the second, of silver; 
the Greek of Alexander the third; and the Roman the 
fourth. In this case, the stone hewn out of the mountains 
is the Christian Church, beginniug in the birth of our 
Lord in Roman times. “* Bear rule over ali the earth.” 
—This is true either of the Persian or the Greek Empire, 
The Persian ruled from Greece to Egypt. “Tt shalt be 
a divided kingdom,.”’—The Empire of Alexander was di- 
vided among his four generals, the Syrian part becoming 
strong, and the Egyptian weak. “Mingle themselves 
with the seed of men.’”’—Its Greek nationality was lost in 
the new alliances. “A kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed.”—The kingdom of God, which may be con- 
ceived of as beginning with the setting up of the new and 
enfranchised Jewish kings of the Maccabean period, or 
with the more spiritual kingdom of Christ. Of course the 
former includes the latter. Nebuchadnezzar. fell on 
his face.”—The king paid homage to the servant. He 
treated Daniel as the close confidant of the gods, and 
offered before him, or in his presence, these sacrifices of ‘n- 
cense. “In the gate of the king.”—That is, he was in 
= court, in his presence as his chief adviser and Grand 

izier. 

Instruction.—It is not a very profitable thing to try to 
interpret fully the prophecies. The best of men differ 
about them. There is much that is clear, and often many 
details that are obscure. They are generally made for com- 
fort, and the comfort is clearenough. Here the prophet 
Daniel gives assurance to the Jews, in a time of trouble, that 
the Lord had not forgotten them, and that the true Church 
of God should have the final victory. For this reason they 
should be patient, and look for the time of release and con- 
quest. That lesson we can safely draw; but we cannot be 
sure we are right if we try to explain all the incidents 
either in prophecy or parable. The history of the Church 
is full of folly and quarrel caused by this attempt. Espe- 
cially, nowadays, is this true of attempts to discover by 
prophecy when Christ’s second coming will be. 

hatever be the history of kingdoms, no matter how 
powerful, wicked or idolatrous or oppressive rulers ma 
be, there is sure to be victory for righteousness in the end. 
Liberty will get the better of oppression and righteous- 
ness of wickedness. Right is stronger than wrong, for God 
is on its side. Slavery seemed strong, but was overthrown; 
so will it be with the Salcon. 

It is surprising that we are not here told how Daniel re- 
jected the offering of the sweet odors before him. He may 

ave done so, or he may have understood that they were 
offered in his presence to his God. ‘See thou do it not; 
worship God,”’ said another in like circumstances. 

There is an intellectual conviction of truth which does 
not save the soul. Such was Nebuchadnezzar’s. He could 
say: ‘‘Your God is the God of gods,” and then worship 
idols and go on with his proud oppression, and be driven 
out among the beasts for his pride. 

Character is sometimes part of iron and part of miry 
clay. A man may be very particular not to steal, and yet 
he may lie. He may be very careful not to lie, and yet be 
very merciless, harsh in his judgments of others, and 
should try to find out what are his faults, for fear that his 
virtues may get lonescme. One whois guilty of one crime 
must be punished for that. . 

“There is no God but God.’’ That is not only the Mo- 
hammedan Confession of Faith, but the Christian as well. 
Are we setting up other gods in our hearts? What is the 
difference between our worshiping wealth and an old 
pagan worshiping the god of wealth? Worship God only. 

ness, conscientiousness, peys generally, even here on 
earth. The boy who was strict in his habits, who obeyed 
the law of his God and studied his lessons faithfully became 









































the ae man in the greatest of all the kingdoms of the 
earth. 
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Fiterature. 


The prompt mention in our Uist of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
* ‘their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


THE DICTIONARY OF HYM- 
WOLOGY.* 


Mr. JULIAN’s work has been along time 
on the stocks. It was projected in 1880, 
and begun on a comparatively small scale. 
Not long afterward the plan, as stated on 
p. 1205, was altered and greatly expand- 
ed. The approaching completion of the 
book has been announced from time to 
time during the last ten years, and eager- 
ly awaited by those who are interested in 
the subject. Its appearance is an event 
of the first magnitude in the history of 
English hymnology. Of course we have 
had nothing like it before. Such a the- 
saurus could no‘ have been produced in 
America, nor by asingle workman. Its 
development required not only enormous 
editorial labor, but the co-operation of sev- 
eral specialists, the assistauce of innumer- 
able writers, compilers, and their friends 
or representatives, with great enterprise, 
patience and expense (in viewof doubtful 
and moderately promising returns) on the 
part of a publishing house so old and fa- 
mous as thatof Mr. Murray. 

The Vicar of Wincobank is entitled to 

the credit of originating the plan and se- 
curing its enlargenient. He is also the 
chief writer of the book; his initials are 
appended to thousands of its articles and 
items, and his editorial cares have in- 
cluded the revision or remodeling of a 
great number that are credited to others. 
When his huge task began he was not 
widely known as a hymnolozist; but his 
industry has been enormous, and has ex- 
tended to nearly every portion of the 
wide field. Daniel Sedgwick, the father 
of English hymnolozy, died in 1869, and 
was followed the next year by Josiah Mil- 
ler, who had given us in 1879 by far the 
best book we had about hymns till now. 
Mr. W. T. Brooke, Major Crawford, the 
Rev. James Bonar, and others who were 
. then supposed to be the most prominent 
for their labors and collections in this 
field, are but moderate contributors to the 
Dictionary. Its most extensive and im- 
portant writer after Mr. Julian, and for 
the last few years recognized as his assist- 
ant editor, is Mr. James Mearns, formerly 
minister of one of the Scottish churches, 
but now curate of Monks Risborough, 
Bucks. This gentleman, not hitherto 
known in America, has had almost entire 
charge of the German hymns and their 
translations, and has also handled many 
of the Latin. His knowledge of the vast 
field of G2rman hymnody is wonderfully 
exhaustive, and it must be said that if the 
native English lyrics in general had been 
dealt with on the same scale, this volume 
would be still larger than it is, and in 
some respects more satisfactory. If the 
Church of England maintains her old 
habit of recording notable scholarship, 
Mr. Mearns should soon rise above a cu- 
Facy. 

The fact that both editors of the Dic- 
tionary are Anglicans, does not imply any 
undue bias, ecclesiastical or theological. 
Its spirit is anything but sectarian; the 
aim has been, of course, to recognize 
every sacred song, according toits popular 
or intrinsic merit, from whatever source 
it came. Questions of denominational 
source are neither shirked nor unduly em- 
phasized. The lengthy historical articles 
in which the book abounds, include 
sketches of.the rise and progress of 
hymnody among the English Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians. 
Wherea competent scholar could be found 
who had made a special study of the 
hympic work done in his own commun- 
ion, he (as Messrs. G. J. and W. R. 
Stevenson) has been invited to be its his- 
torian in this particular. It may appear 
that sundry minor writers thad been dis- 

* A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY, setting forth the 
Origin and History of Christian Hymns of all Ages 
and Nations, with special Reference to those contain- 
ed in the Hymn Books of English-speaking Countries 
and now in Common Use. Edited by JOHN JULIAN, 


M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. New York: 
Ciiarle’ Scribnér’s Sons. 








criminated : in . being bunched 
under the head of “‘ Unitarian Hymnody”; | 
but this is merely one of various lapses 
from the general plan of the work, which 
is not always carried out with thorough- 
ness and consistency. A similar case is 
found under the curious heading of ‘*Staf- 
fordshire Hymn-books,” which covers four 
Anglicans who were entitled to places of 
their own. An almost solitary instance 
of what looks like the sect-spirit (but may 
be otherwise intended) is found in Dr. 
Grosart’s account of Robert Robinson, who 
‘retired in 1790, to Birmingham, where 
he was somehow brought into contact 
with Dr. Priestley, and Unitarians have 
made much of this, on exceedingly slender 
grounds.” Thisis not the way to set aside 
the story which has been reiterated with 
much plausible detail. 

In general, the scientific spirit prevails, 
as was right and necessary. Instruction 
rather than edification has been aimed at, 
the gathering of facts, notof pious phrases 
and pleasing anecdotes. Hence, results 
inevitably a certain dryness and lack of 
warmth, which are liable to disappoint 
mauy. Not that any element belonging 
to the real history of the hymns is inten- 
tionally onitted; but there are few Eng- 
lish hymns which have a history, except 
in the points of authorship, first appear- 
ance, text and subsequent usage. Every 
well-authenticated fact bearing notably on 
the origin of any of them is given, or 
meant to be, but romantic or pathetic 
stories like that about poor Phoebe Brown 
and ‘‘I love to steal awhile away,” are 
rare indeed—unless one is willing to in- 
vent them, like the apocryphal gospelers 
ofearly days, and the hagiographers of 
the dark ages. The warmth must be 
sought in the hymns themselves (where 
there is plenty of it), not in a sober and 
conscientious account of.them. And see- 
ing that hymns exist by the myriads and 
writers by the thousands, a book that un- 
dertakes to deal with all of them that are 
of any consequence, must assume a char- 
acter rather techvical than popular. In 
view of the limited number of) persons 
likely to be interested in such a work, it 
is a matter for gratified surprise that stu- 
dents should have been willing and able 
to devote to it the labor of years, and pub- 
lishers to support the expense of bringing 
it before the world. 

A very large proportion of the material 
here presented has never been in type be- 
fore, or at least never in book form. A 
multitude of hymns and authors are here 
celebrated whereof, probably, not ten 
Americans ever heard till now—many of 
them are so new, and some of them so 
old. Who ever thought of investigating 
Abyssinian hymnody till the Rev. J. M. 
Rodwell took it up, and how many Eng- 
lishmen saw his two articles in 1864? Yet 
here is more than a column on this out-of- 
the-way topic, faithfully condensed by Mr. 
Brooke. Where else may one look for an 
account of John Taylor, the author of at 
least one famous stanza: 

* He lived—he died: behold the sum, 

The abstract of the historian’s page! 
Alike in God’s all-seeing-eye 
The infant’s day, the patriarch’s age.” 

He wrote sundry hymns that were widely 
used by Unitarians and others in the 
early years of this century; yet his per- 
sonality was so little known that Dr. Hat- 
field, who had a good collection of the 
older books and had bestowed much time 
on the study of them, could put him back 
two generations. But here is a rational 
and accurate sketch of him by the Rev. 
V.D. Davis, of Liverpool. Who would 
have supposed that twenty-one pages, or 
about 20,000 words, could be intelligently 
written on a subject so “ practically un- 
known” as the hymnody of Foreign Mis- 
sions in all parts of the world and all sorts 
of tongues and dialects? Yet here they are, 
by Mr. W. R. Stevenson. The more clas- 
sical and less unfamiliar portions of the 
field receive no less adequate attention, 
and these are the parts of the book for 
connected reading—most of it is too dic- 
tionaryish for that use. 

Latin hymnody, with translations from 
the Latin, receives’ twenty-two solid 
pages, to which must be added Sequences, 
11 pp.; Breviaries, 10; Hymnaries, 8; An- 





tiphons, 2; besides long articles on the 


Te Deum, Dies Ire, Stabat Mater, Veni 
Creator, Veni Sancte Spiritus (Mr. Duf- 
field’s attribution of which to Hermannus 
Contractus is by no means accepted) and 
Vewilla Regis. After this extended sur- 
vey, one is a little surprised to see German 
hymnody—here admitted, as hitherto sup- 
posed, to be the most voluminous of all— 
condensed by Dr. Schaff into six pages; 
but then nearly every German hymm of 
any importance receives separate treat- 
ment from Mr. Mearns, and those of the 
Bohemian Brethren and Moravians are 
discussed at length (together over eleven 

pages) by the Rev. J. T. Mueller, of Herrn- 

hut, who is apparently the only contrib- 

utor from other than English-speaking 

countries. Gellert, Gerhardt, Luther, 

Scheffler, Schmolk, Schucker, Spitta, Ter- 

stugen, Zinzendorf, and some others, with 
Ein Feste Burg, are considered in papers 

of more or less length. The Rev. J. A. 

Hewitt, of South Africa, writes of Dutch 

hymnody; this and the Italian article, 

with many minor ones, are in the Appen- 

dix, which is a nuisance, necessitating 

often a search through two sets of text or 

of indices to find what one wants. 

French, Irish, Scandinavian, Scottish, 

and Welsh hymnody have place in the 

body of the book, as have Primers, Carols, 

Doxologies, hymns for Children and for 

Public Schools, etc. The Syriac hymns 

receive five pages, and the Greek, which 

are vastly more important, twice as many. 

The ‘‘Old Version” of the Psalms gets 

nine, and Tate and Brady but three; six- 

teen are devoted to English psalters in gen- 

eral, and four to French. Early English 

hymnody has seven, and the belated but 
immense activity of the Church of Eng- 

land twelve. Four suffice for America in 

the way of synopsis. 

From the number, extent and impor- 

tance of these collective titles one may in- 
fer the impossibility of adhering to a strict 
alphabetic order. A lexicon admits no 
index; a cyclopedia needs none, unless in 
the way of minor cross references, to enu- 
merate topics merely glanced at in hand- 
ling others. But the Dictionary of Hym- 
nology would be nowhere without its in- 
dices. It was at first intended to place 
every hymn by its first line, under A, B, 
C, etc.; but this was found to be out of the 
question, so some of them were grouped 
under their authors, and others separately 
considered—of Charles Wesley there are 
about 500 of each sort, besides ‘‘ many 
more in common use which,” as the editor 
despairingly says in the Appendix, ‘‘ we 
have not space to notice.” The great bulk 
of the authors may be found under their 
names (persons and poetry jumbled up to- 
gether) in one part or another of the book 
—but by no means all of them, as already 
mentioned. That this failure to follow 
one definite plan, not to say the partial 
adoption of a plan doubtfully appropriate, 
involves elements of weakness, need 
hardly be pointed out. The student who 
labors over the book for a few days or 
hours, not content to read merely at ran- 
dom, but searching for particular topics 
and trying to follow some logical or 
chronological sequence—apart from the 
long articles—wili have a more realizing 
sense of the result than can be given by 
mere remarks in a review like this. 

To pass to the innumerable shorter arti- 
cles, they are in general beyond criticism 
in matters of date, text, and the like. 
But in minor subjects the personal ele- 
ment is often weak; they tell us too little 
about the men and women who wrote the 
English hymns. Miller, who had an aver- 
sion to dates, and even Hatfield and Duf- 
field, with their imperfect information 
and numerous blunders, give far more 
biograpby within their far narrower 
limits. Sometimes they give teo much biog- 
raphy, of a kind that has no direct bearing 
on the hymns, and is out of all proportion 
to their importance; Mr. Juliau goes to 
the other extreme, and gives us too little. 
Thus, good John East (who was raised to 
the episcopate in several American Pres- 
byterian collections) was not a person of 
great importance, indeed; but he wrote 
one piece that is still beloved of some, 
‘There is a fold,” and published three 
books that have a place in every hymnic 
library. ‘‘Sometime curate of St. Mi- 





chael’s, Bath, and rector of Croscombe, 


rest. 


Somerset,” is a very meager account of 
him. Daniel Herbert’s verses may be 
dreadful stuff, but his three volumes were 
drawn on by some pious Dissenters, and 
we should suppose him entitled to more 
than ten lines in all. One would like to 
have more of Moses Brown and J. C. Ja- 
cobi, and several others long gone to their 
Under William Knox, Mr. Julian 
does not mention ‘*O why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud?” made famous 
in America as President Lincoln’s favorite 
poem. 

To correct a few positive misstatements: 
So far from dying in 1652, Joseph Beau- 
mont, author of ‘‘ Psyche,” the longest 
English poem, lived to resume his bene- 
fices at the Restoration, to attain great 
honors at Cambridge, and to hold them 
till the end of the century. All this is 


‘matter of history, and to cut forty-seven 


years off a good man’s life is a high- 
handed proceeding. The ‘‘ more complete 
edition” of John Byrom’s poems, issued in 
1814, differed scarcely at all from that of 
1773; perhaps that of the Cheatham So- 
ciety, much later, is meant. ‘‘ 1862” is 
an obvious misprint for the birth-date of 
W. B. Rands. The single hymn here (p. 
1580), as usually but doubtfully, inscribed 
to C. C. Moore, did not first appear in the 
‘* Prayer Book Coll.” in 1808—and, by the 
way, no book ever bore that title—but in 
one printed at Sheffield by James Mont- 
gomery in 1802, where it was assigned to 
‘* Birch.” On p. 1586 the late Professor 
Phelps is credited with some stanzas of 
C. Wesley’s. 

The American portion of the book is, 
perhaps, the least satisfactory. For in- 
stance (p. 1198), T. C. Upham was born 
at ‘‘Durfield, New Haven ”—meaning 
** Deerfield, New Hawmpshire—“‘ and edu- 
cated” (i.e., graduated) ‘‘at Dartmouth 
College” (1818.) ‘‘ He became professor at 
Bowdon” (Bowdoin) ‘‘Cellege in 1825, 
and retained the same” (the same what?) 
**to 1867.” Among his publications were 
‘* Mental Philosophy; American Cottage 
Life; a volume of Poems, 1852, etc.” The 
two last cited were one, and the semi- 
colon between them should be a comma. 
The book from which his hymns are taken, 
‘Christ in the Soul,” 1872, is not men- 
tioned. In this sample Mr. Julian’s ini- 
tials claim the eccentricities of statement 
and of style; in many cases these are too 
generously credited to others. Most of the 
American articles were prepared under 
narrowly prescribed limits, and sent across 
on demand in 1881. To fit the enlarged 
plan, they were afterward filled out or 
rewritten by the editor, with naturally 
imperfect facilities. In fact, the only 
other attempt (and that not exhaustive) to 
cover this field in type was in the columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT during a series of 
years; andon this subject Englishmen have 
too much relied on Professor Cleveland’s 
‘** Lyra Sacra Americana.” 

As the influence of this Dictionary is 
liable to be great in settling disputed 
points, clarifying (or failing to clarify) 
views as to the meaning of certain terms, 
and fixing the customs of compilers, it is 
well to note three items, The Indices use 
**O” to the exclusion of the ‘‘ Ob,” which 
is a step forward. The words ‘‘ hymno- 
dy” and “‘hymnology” are properly dis- 
criminated, the first referring to hymns 
as existent if used collectively, the second 
to the study of them. But no attempt 
appears to be made, except casually by one 
or two contributors, to restrict ‘* hymn” 
to its inner signification of a direct ad- 
dress to the Object of worship, or—since 
this might be thought impossible—to 
distinguish between this precise definition 
and the looser application of the word to 
all songs dealing in any way with sacred 
themes; ¢.g., the term is applied on page 
1562 to Coleridge’s lines, ‘‘ Ere on my bed 
my limbs I lay,” which have as little as 
may be of the true hymnic character, and 
which probably no one ever thought of 
singing in any religious assemblage. 

Neither in quantity nor quality do char- 
acterization and criticism form a feature 
of the book. The comments are usually 
brief, sometimes sensible, but rarely 
marked by point or insight, and occasion- 
ally blind and misleading; e.g., Dr. Ry- 
land’s hymns ‘‘ lack poetry and passion.” 





No more than those of other writers of 
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his time and school, Beddome, Fawcett, 
Stennett, etc. He was quite as much 
touched by the Wesleyan movement as 
they; he had very fair abilities, and his 
share of warmth andunction. Efforts of 
this kind might as well have been omitted. 
There is no new Montgomery or Neale, to 
pass verdicts on songs and singers, and 
help us to distinguish good from bad. 

In short, the Dictionary is a work of 
greater learning than ability, valuable far 
more for the matter than for the shaping 
of its contents. It is a vast storehouse of 
facts, but not of light except such as is in 
the facts themselves; enormous industry, 
rather than luminous juigment, is its title 
to applause. Such as it is we may be 
thankful for it and make the most of it; 
for we shall hardly get anything else of 
the kind till the passage of years shall 
have relegated much of its material to the 
lumber room and required the chronicling 
of new hymnsand authors now unknowr. 
Meantime, we must fall back on the famil- 
iar paradox—the book is so good that we 
wish it were a great deal better. 


2 
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The Technique of Rest. By Anna C. 
Brackett. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
7% cents.) This charming booklet has 
grown out of the author’s article in Har- 
per’s Magazine for last June, which gave 
the title and sketched the subject. Unlike 
many experiments of the kind the subject 
isnot wrecked in its expansion into a book. 
It is bright, quietly witty or humorous and 
always in a cool, fresh and dainty style. How 
far the prescription given will prove 
effective, considering that the varieties of 
experience and pathological requirement 
are about as numerous as the patients, we 
will not undertake to say. We will, how 
ever, express our admiration of the 
wit, wisdom and humor of the closing 
chapter on ‘“Blue-rose Melancholy,” 
and its neat variation on Novalis. 
Marriage and Disease. By S. A. K. Stra- 
han, M.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
Marriage and Disease is a study of heredity 
and the more important family degenera- 
tions. After a careful outline of heredity and 
variations and the laws of heredity as well 
as reversion, prepotency in character and 
acquired characters, it considers the relation 
of heredity in insanity, drunkenness, epi- 
lepsy, syphilis, deaf-muteism, cancer, tuber- 
cular disease, gout and rheumatism. The 
author treats of the effect of heredity in 
early and late marriages. in the marriage 
of relatives, instinctive criminality, and 
some of the minor hereditary affections are 
treated in the last two chapters. He then 
considers heredity as almost determining 
the destiny of man, and speaks of the tyr- 
anny of organization in disease. He illus- 
trates his subject at many points and shows 
full well that some modern theories must 
more fully realize heredity as the primal 
factor in determining results. The book 
shows the learning of a student and investi- 
gator, and will well repay perusal. 
Consumption, How to Prevent it and How 
to Live with it. By N.S. Davis, Jr., M.D. 
(F. A. Davis, Publisher, Philadelphia. 1891. 
% cents.) This is a brief but valuable com- 
pendium of present knowledge as to the 
subject of which it treats. After-consider- 
ing the nature of consumption, and the 
natural means of preventing infection and 
predisposition, it fully treats of hygiene as 
it relates to climate, altitude, exercise, 
clothing, gymnastics, and adds ashort chap- 
ter on the treatment of consumption. It 
does not consent to the ultra view of con- 
tagiousness so unguardedly pressed by 
some health boards, but while admitting 
the significance of the bacillus, claims per- 
sonal health and lung conditions as a more 
determining factor. Wecommend the book 
as well worthy of a place in medical and hy 
gienic literature. A Text Book of 
Nursing. By Clara S. Weeks-Shaw. (D. 
Appleton & Co. 2d Edition. Price not 
given.) We had occasion to review favora- 
bly the first edition of this book. It is now 
revised and slightly enlarged and, we doubt 
not, will receive continued acceptance, both 
from physicians and nurses. How to 
Keep Healthy. By Alfred T. Schofield. 
(Religious Tract Society, London; Fleming 
H. Revell Co,, New York. 80 cents.) This 
book is made up of various suggestions 
bearing on health in chapters arranged 
somewhat promiscuously. Some of the 
headings are ‘‘ Health and II] Health,” “ In- 
side a Brain,” ‘How we See, Hear and 
Speak,” “Our Boys and Girls,” ‘‘ The Sci- 
ence of Old Age,” “ Dress,’’ “‘ The Modern 
Development of Athletics,” ‘How to Make 
the best of a Holiday,” “‘ Health and Piety,” 
etc. Thechapter about germs, as well as the 
others, shows good acquaintance with the 
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subject. The advice given is in plain and 
simple language, and the directions such as 
meet the views of most sanitary authorities. 
The author can be read with advantage by 
those who would know more of the hygiene 
of daily life. 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art. By 
Jane E. Harrison. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $2.25.) Miss Harrison has greatly 
distinguished herself in the studies to which 
this volume relates, particularly in connec- 
tion with recent explorations and studies 
made in Greece. Her knowledge is accurate 
and extensive. She is the author of two 


ability and interest, ‘‘ Mythology and Mon- 
uments of Ancient Athens” and ‘“‘ Myths of 
the Odyssey in Art and Literature.’”’ The 
present volume is in no sense a handbook. 
It does not even attempt the systematic 
treatment of one historic period or phase in 
the art of Greece, but is confined to the de- 
velopment of the ideality of Greek art. -In 
reading the successive chapters of such a 
book as this one cannot fail to be struck 
with the enormous acquisitions of knowl- 
edge students in these departments have 
now at their command as compared, for ex- 
ample, with Winkelmann or with the situ- 
ation in which Lessing was when “ Lao- 
coon”’ was written. It is now possible to re- 
construct the art of all the historic races on 
the characteristic lines of their development 
and to bring to the interpretation of Greek 
art the very great advantages which flow 
from being able to study it in these rela- 
tions. Miss Harrison has aimed to bring 
all these lights to a focusin the illustration 
of the ideality of Greek art. In doing this 
she has performed a service for art itself 
which, if it were in a little more popular 
phrase, might be expected to have a distinct 
and wholesome effect in clearing the atmos- 
phere and blowing off some of the fog that 
has settled on the popular mind under the 
name of realism. Her book has its natural 
and logical center in the chapter on ‘“‘ Pheid- 
ias and the Parthenon” which contains the 
gist of the matter, tho no intelligent reader 
would be willing to omit the preceding 
chapters on the “ Predecessors of Greek 
Art,” ‘* Chaldzo-Assyria” and “Phoenicia,” 
nor the two which follow it on “‘The Her- 
mes of Praxiteles’” and the “ Altar of Ev- 
menes at Pergamos.’’ It is no more than 
her due to say that. Miss Harrison is fur- 
nished with the latest information and the 
best critical opinion at all points. 


Physical Education in the Public 
Schools. An Eclectic System of Exercises, 
including the Delsartean Principles of 
Execution and Expression. By Miss Anna 
Morris, who has produced a very good 
manual in a class which, however, was al- 
ready much overcrowded. The book is sen- 
sible, intelligent, put together on a good 
natural method, and published in excellent 
form by the American Book Company. 
(New York. $1.00.) Catheart’s Liter- 
ary Reader. (American Book Company, 
New York. $1.15.) It is now more than 
seventeen years since Mr. George H. Cath- 
cart published the first edition of the Liter- 
ary Reader. It was then only a compila- 
tion of selections for school reading. It 
has since gradually developed into a sys- 
tematic handbook of selections from the 
Elizabethan period down. ‘he early Eng- 
lish literature is not suitable for reading in 
school, but as some acquaintance with it is 
desirable, the author has given an intro- 
ductory sketch of the rise and development 
of the language. The chief features of the 
book, aside from the judgment and experi 
ence shown in making the selections, are 
the arrangement of the selections in chrono- 
logical order, the introduction of extracts 
from scientific writings, and the gallery cf 
literary portraits introduced into the book, 
some good, some poor, and some neither one 
nor the other 





The Putnams publish Economic and In- 
dustrial Delusions, by Arthur B. and Henry 
Farquhar, which is the outgrowth of an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. A. B. Farquhar be- 
fore the Reform Club of New York City. 
Mr. Farquhar is a manufacturer of agricul- 
tural implements at York, Penn., and ex- 
ports about half of his product to foreign 
countries, selling it at a less price than he 
sells the remainder to home customers. He 
explains this as due to the fact that he can 
get no better prices than he does for what 
he exports, while he is able to get higher 
prices in the markets of this country, but 
not to sell here all that he makes. He con- 
tends that he would be better off and able 
to pay higher wages if the duties upon his 
raw materials were removed; so much bet- 
ter off that he would not care to retain the 
duties upon his products. A large part of 
the book is taken up with a vigorous, in- 
deed impassioned, attack upon protective 





volumes of more than ordinary critical 





duties, which, of course, touches upon a 
thousand controverted points. Mr. Far- 
quhar is eloquent, but too diffuse in style to 
secure a very large audience in these busy 
days. Those who are convinced of' the wis- 
dom of the protective system will probably 
find little here to affect their convictions. 
Those who are in doubt will find a strong 
statement of the case for free trade, but 
must make some allowance for the enthusi- 
asm of a convert, Mr. Farquhar having un- 
til recently belonged to the Republican 
Party. 


A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac. Com- 
piled and written by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.50.) The frontispiece to this welcome 
book is from a portrait of Balzac taken an 
hour after hisdeath by Eugéne Giraud; it 
presents a dark, strong face. the face of a 
poet and romancer with a Byronic forehead 
and a massive chin. A large part of the 
volume is taken up with a translation ex- 
cellently done of the narrative of Balzac’s 
early life, written by his sister, Madame 
Surville, and with Balzac’s letters to vari- 
ous friends and to the woman he married. 
It is not the compiler’s fault that this is not 
by any means a complete biography; for 
Honoré de Balzac was an enigmain life, and 
when he died but little could be found out 
about him touching his intimate personal 
history. What was available has been well 
presented and, barring a rehash of strained 
French eulogy and the biographer’s own 
efforts at criticism, it is a valuable work. 
We are more than a trifle tired, however, 
of seeing Balzac, who was the most roman- 
tic of all romancers, set up as a photogra- 
pher and the father of realism. He. was 
consummate master of verisimilitude; but 
his novels and stories were often based not 
on improbability merely but on impossi- 
bility. 

The Appletons’, “‘Man and the State ” 
series of political and sociological tracts 
contains a number of discussions of very 
unusual value in the educational way as, 
for example, ‘‘The Duty of a Public Spirit,” 
by Pres. Andrews, of Brown; ‘‘ Representa- 
tive Government,” by Edwin D. Mead, Edi- 
tor of the New England Magazine; ** The 
Problem of City Government,” by Lewis J. 
Janes, etc. These tracts are put up in 
paper and sold at ten cents each. The 
Johns Hopkins press (Baltimore) issue in 
the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science,” edited by 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Public and 
Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. 
By Andrew Stephenson, Ph.D., Professor 
of History at Wesleyan University. The 
object of the author in tracing the history 
of the public lands of Rome down to the 
Empire is to furnish a history which shall 
provide a trustworthy basis of comparison 
between the agrarian laws of Rome and re- 
cent agrarian movements in England and 
America. The connection of these modern 
movements with the Roman land legisla- 
tion and tenure is well known, and has 
formed such an important element in the 
discussion of the subject as to make a seri- 
ous and thorough attempt to clear up it 
difficulties more than welcome ° 





_Adeline’s Art Dictionary: Containing a 
Complete Index of all Terms usedin Art, 
Architecture, Heraldry and Archeology 
Translated from the French and enlarged. 
With nearly 2,000 illustrations. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $2.25.) Adeline’s 
Lexique des Termes @’ Art has proved useful 
enough in French to call for translation, 
and it is one of the kind of books which 
need not suffer in the change. In the present 
case the book has gained by the incorpora- 
tion of a large amount of new matter from 
Fairholt’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Terms in Art.’ 
Expansion and elaboration form no part of 
the plan of the work, but have been care- 
fully avoided. Everything has been sacri- 
ficed to the largest possible vocabulary. 
Even authorities and references are ex- 
cluded. It is not to be denied that sucha 
plan of bare enumeration and description 
involves a good deal of disappointment, but, 
on the other hand, it is the one condition 
on which an encyclopediac vocabulary can 
be combined in the book with moderate size 
and cost. For simple reference this Apple- 
ton translation and enlargement of Adeline 
will be found exceedingly useful. In many 
cases which we have hit upon the clew is 
given to topics on which the larger collec- 
tions throw no light at all. 


Evolution: Its Nature, Its Evidence, and 
Its Relation to Religious Thought. By 
Joseph Le Conte, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of California. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.75.) It is now more than 
three years since the first edition of this 
striking book was published by Professor 
Le Conte, and the author has found himself 





required to issue a second edition. The re- 
vision applied to the pew volume seems to 
alter the first but little, and is mainly con- 
cerned with the riper development of its 
positions. So far as we have observed, 
these changes appear in the parts indicated 
by the author in the preface to the new edi- 
tion, and relate either to fundamental reli- 
gious questions not touched at all in the 
first edition, or only sketched in the large. 
The effect of these revisions is to put a new 
emphasis on the author’s religious interpre- 
tation of évolution. He carries this even 
further than before, in Part III on ‘“The Re- 
lation of Evolution to Religious Thought,”’ 
especially as applied to the question of first 
and second causes, general and special 
providence, natural and supernatural, 
mind and mechanics in Nature, and partic- 
ularly the relation of evolution to the doc- 
trine of Christ. 


The Unseen Friend. By Lucy Larcom. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston & New 
York. $1.00.) This little book comes to us 
from one who has seen more deeply and 
truly even than most seers into spiritual 
reality, and-who is able to expose what she 
herself feels to her readers. In addition to 
the original insight, of which the book con- 
tains examples on every page, the author 
knows how to make a wise use of the in- 
sights, inspiration and experiences of other 
persons, which are naturally assimilated by 
her and reproduced in a ripe and mellow body 
of catholic wisdom. The book is ona plane 
far above ordinary preaching and fyet does 
not soar away from the realities of Chris- 
tian truth nor the solid ground of Chris- 
tian experience. It has been tous a grow- 
ing delight to read it, and is rich enough in 
imagination and sentiment to leavea dist- 
inct, permanent impression on the heart 
as well as the mind. 


The House Comfortable. By Agnes Bai- 
ley Ormsbee. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.25.) This is not ‘‘The House 
Beautiful” by any means, nor does the book 
pretend to any such ambitious plane. It 
aims at the lower and more modest end of 
comfort, and gives with woman’s tact a 
woman’s ideas on the subject. It teaches to 
perfection the art of making the most of 
what you have, and is another of those nu- 
merous popular treatises which are rapidly 
teaching American housekeepers to trans- 
form their houses into temples of comfort. 
It sometimes crosses our mind that all this 
home comfort and cookery business is 
growing into a kind of cult, in which the 
home becomes a Chapel of Ease for the wor- 
ship and service of Comfort. Forbear, good 
ladies, and do not coddle the men too far 
they are creatures who take very easily to 
blandishments and comforts. 


London of To-Day. An _ Illustrated 
Handbook for the Season 1892. By Charles 
Eyre Pascoe. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
$1.50.) This is the eighth annual Edition 
of this handbook. It is not made on the 
Baedeker plan nor on the Murray plan, nor 
on the plan of any other handbook we ever 
saw; but, in its way, strikes a line of useful- 
ness and helpfulness as distinct as any of 
them. Itisa chatty, full-souled, confiden- 
tial sort of book which talks out fully on all 
poivts, accepts your probable wishes as the 
supreme law and guides yeu around Lon- 
don on the theory that you are neither too 
intellectual nor too exacting, and above all 
things wish to skim the dish, and to do so 
in the most enjoyable manner. From the 
practical point of view, itis a capital book 
with as much in it fora short purse as for a 
long one. In fact, we rather wonder how 
any one ever got on well in London without 


it. 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. 
Oscar Fay Adams. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Company. 31.25.) 
like this is worth writing, and Mr. Adams 
has written itin good style. Jane Austen 
was in some regards a remarkable woman, 
and she was the first Englishwoman to 
write a novel of commonplace life with the 
cunning of really fine artisanship. We all 
know that her stories have been over- 
praised and under-read for three-quarters 
of a century; but many of us do not know 
what an interesting woman she was. Mr. 
Adams, in preparing to write this book, 
visited England and spent some time in 
making himself familiar with the places 
best known to Miss Austen. Aside from 
its autobiographical value the volume has 
acharm due to Mr. Adams’s style and to the 
fine touches of local color that brighten its 
pages. 


Hore Sabbatice. Reprint of Articles 
Contributed to the Suturdvy Review. By 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., 


K. C. 3. I. (First and Second Series, Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. Two vols,, $1.50 each.) 
The neat, punning allusion in the title of 
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these essays does not hurt it, but adds a 
little more emphasis to the statement that 
the contents of the two volumes are re- 
printed from the Suturday Review. The 
first series relates to subjects of a more dis- 
tinctly politico-historical character; the 
second to the different points, phases and 
representations of the intellectual move- 
ment which began with Hobbs and ended 
with Voltaire, Hume and Gibbon. The two 
volumes make a series at once learned, criti- 
eal and delightfully readable. Those who 
have read them before in the Review will be 
glad to have them in this systematic form. 


Attention has been called in this journal 
before now to the admirable and cheap edi- 
tion in French of the prose works of Victor 
Hugo that has been issued from the press 
of W. R. Jenkins, ofthis city. The volumes 
are of convenient size, of fine typography 
on firm paper, and constitute a standard 
French edition for the private or public 
library. The absence of illustrations is 
judicious, in view of the present tendencies 
of that sort of embellishment and one’s 
ideals of Jean Valjean and Cosette here are 
not disturbed with blurred photogravures 
or ill-executed cuts. The series includes 
“Les Misérables,” “‘Quatre-Vingt-Treize.” 
the “ Travailleurs,” and “Notre Dame de 
Paris.” A supplementary volume of Hugo’s 
plays and one of his verse might be added 
by the publishers with equal success. 


The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pear- 
son, M.A. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.25.) It would not be 
easy to name a more convenient summary 
of the mass of conceptions, definitions, as- 
sumptions and hypotheses which compose 
modern scientific radicalism, or radical 
science, than this volume. The author 
throws overboard, as far as he can, all 
metaphysics, psychology and philosophy of 
all kinds to fall back on the cold, hard 
science which knows nothing of “ First 
Causes.” In a sense this is legitimate, and 
tends to clear the mind. In the proportion 
that it does so it limits, however, the defini- 
tion of science, and raises a broad and solid 
prohibition against its assuming the char- 
acter it is forever- assuming that of a 
philosophy for the people, to guide and 
support life. 


Tre Wisdom and Wit of Blessed Thomas 
More: Being Extracts from such of his 
Works as were Written in English. Col 
lected and edited by the Rev. T. E. Brid- 
gett, C.S.S.R. (Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, New York. $1.50.) This is an in- 
teresting compilation from Thomas More’s 
English works with the view of showing 
his character as well as his literary genius. 
They are grouped into five chapters, which 
are intended to bring out his ascetic and 
dogmatic tendencies,to illustrate the period 
to give examples of his lighter work, 
fancies, sports and nursery tales, and of his 
colloquial and quaint phrases. Mr. Brid- 
gett is author of the “ Life of Blessed 
Thomas More” and opens the present vol- 
ume with an essay on More’s wit and wis- 
dom. 


Imaginary Conversations. By Walter 
Savage Landor. (London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
$1.25. Vol. V.) This excellent edition of 
Landor’s celebrated Imaginary Conversa- 
tions has now reached its next to the last 
volume. The volume before us has for 
frontispiece a portrait of Alfieri, and its 
contents include five ‘* Dialogues of Literary 
Men,” twenty-two ‘‘ Dialogues of Famous 
Women,” and twelve ‘“ Miscellaneous Dia- 
logues.”’ Both publishers and editors are 
doing all that could be wished to make this 
a most desirable addition to first-class edi- 
tions of the English classics. 


Abroad and at Home. Practical Hints 
for Tourists. By Morris. Phillips, Editor 
of The Home Journal, New York. (Bren- 
tano’s New York. $1.00.) This is a bright, 
pithy and pertinent aid for the tourist to 
putin his traveling bag. It is nota guide 
bock, and does not pretend to be, but will 
give aid where the guide book is silent, and 
will render the yet more important service 
of giving the traveler abroad his bearings 
and that general familiarity with the fleld 
which is the prime condition of happy 
journeying. 

That delightful little tale of Mrs. Gas 
kell’s, Cranford, has had the fate which 
sooner or later must come to all such 
“ diminutive masses of precious metal ” and 
been set among the “ Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets,” of which it is, we believe, Vol. 


XXXIX; at any rate the last published. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 
———tThe Harpers bring out a new and re- 
vised edition of A Princess of Thule, by 
WilliamBlack, convenient in form and at a 
moderate price, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


AN autograph letter of Martin Lu- 
ther’s was soldin London recently for $130, 


...-Mr. Whistler has on hand a new edi- 
tion of his ‘Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies.” 

....M. Dandet’s next story will deal with 
the gypsies, and will contain facts which he 
has been collecting for years. 


....Mr. Augustine Birrell, whose ‘‘Obiter 
Dicta’”’ gave him a place among the best 
English critcs, has a new volume of essays 
in print. 


....Professor Freeman, at the time of his 
death, had in mind a final revision of his 
“ Norman Conquest,” including an account 
of the reign of Henry I. 


...Mr. George Curzon’s large work on 
Persia, which is soon to appear in London, 
comprises two volumes of 600 or 700 pages, 
with maps and many illustrations. 


....Mr. Haggard’s “Nada” was the first 
volume of the Longmans’s new dollar series 
of novels; the second will be Mrs. L. B. 
Walford’s ‘‘ The One Good Guest.” 


..Mr. Andrew Lang’s poem, “ Helen of 
Troy,’ will shortly appear in a fourth and 
cheaper edition. The publishers, George 
Bell & Sons, will bind the book to match 
Mr. Lang’s other works, which the Long- 
mans publish. 


..Mr. William Black is writing a new 
story of the present day entitled ‘* Wolfen- 
berg.”” Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new novel 
will be ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Well-Beloved’’; 
and Miss Braddon’s, ‘‘The Venetians; or, 
Allin Honor.” These three stories will all 
appear first as newspaper serials. 


..Sir Robert Ball, Professor of Astron- 
omy at Cambridge, has just completed the 
revision of a new volume, which on ac- 
count of its subject matter and treatment 
will be one of the most interesting of forth- 
coming books. The title is ‘In Starry 
Realms: The Wonders of the Heavens.”’ 


....Lord Randolph Churchill’s African 
book will be issued here by D. Appleton & 
Co. Its title is ‘‘ Men, Mines and Animals 
in South Africa,’’ and it will contain a por- 
trait of the author with a map and sixty- 
five illustrations. The book relates to 
scenes in the diamond mines and gold fields, 
hunting in Bechuanaland, life in Mashona- 
land, and adventures with lions and ele- 
phants, and comments upon manners and 
customs. 


..In The Fortnightly Review, for May, 
Mr. W. H. Mallock contributes an essay on 
“Amateur Christianity,” in criticism of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and her “ Robert 
Elsmere” cult. Mr. Mallock, whatever 
may be his tenets, is master of a critical 
style equal to Arnold’sown. “ It is as ab- 
surd,” he says, ‘for Mrs. Ward to call her 
religion Christian as it would be for Pro- 
fessor Tyndall to call his science Baconian.”’ 
There are reminiscences of E. A. Freeman, 
by Precentor Venables, and ‘‘Glimpses of 
Carlyle,” by Sir Lewis Pelly. 


..Mr. Joseph Knight is engaged upon 
an edition of Congreve’s works, which will 
in due course be published in handsome 
form by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen. At 
present the only accessible reprinte of Con- 
greve’s plays are the one contained in Leigh 
Hunt’s volume, ‘‘ Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar,” and that in the 
‘Mermaid Series.’”’ Neither is so well 
edited as it might be. The ‘“ Mermaid 
Series,’’ by the way, has been bought by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, who will bring out the 
various volumes in new binding, and who 
will arrange for those promised, but not yet 
prepared. 
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The singing book for 
your Sunday-school is 
the one that is recom- 
mended or used by such 
men as 


Bishop Vincent, Dr.A.E.Kittredge, 


Dr.R.R. Meredith, Dr. J. H. Rylance, 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, Dr.A.J.F.Behrends, 
Dr.A.F.Schaufiler, Dr. W.S. Rainsford 


The book is ‘‘ Laudes Domini for the Sunday 


School.” The Advance calls it ‘* the best that 
has yet aj d.”” An examination copy costs 
35 cents (stamps taken). Address The Century 
Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


SEND FOR IT. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Evolution of 


Christianity. 
By Lyman Asport, D.D. $1.25. 


A book of remarkable interest and 
value, containing in a revised form the 
lectures given by Dr. Abbott tocrowded 
audiences in Boston last winter. It is 
one of the most noteworthy of recent 
contributions to religious thought. 


Paradise. 


Part III. of Dante’s Divina 


Commedia translated into admirable 
English prose by CHARLES ELIOT Nor- 
TON, Professor in Harvard University. 
$1.25. 

The three parts, in a box, cloth, $3.75; 
half calf, gilt top, $7.50. 


Henry Boynton Smith 
Vol. VII. of American Re- 


ligious Leaders. By the late Professor 
LEWIs F. STEARNS, of Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary. $1.25. 

An excellent account of the life and 
work of an eminent Presbyterian and 
admirable man. 


The Master of the Ma- 
gicians. 
A Novel of Babylon, collabo- 
rated by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
and HERBERT D. WARD. Riverside 
Paper Series. 50 cents. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Don Braulio. 


By JUAN VALERA, author of “Pepita Ximenez,’’ 
“Dofia Luz,” etc. Translated from the Spanish 
of “ Pasarse de Listo,” by CLARA BELL, No. 92, 
Town and Country Librray. 12mo. Paper, 0 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“There is no doubt at all that ‘Pepita Ximenez’ is 
one of the best i 











“The bein of ‘ Dofia Luz’ and her history is 

that of a most tender and tragic beauty. We ‘Know 

pedly any is in fiction more lovely ‘ect- 

all ey aS and ae babe} 
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of our language’ if that is n 
faintly _ HOWELLS, in Harper’s Magazine. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BoND STREET, NEW YoRK. 








JEND toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
5. 2M and 206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
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HE special literary feature of the 

June Number is Mr. JAMEs Rus- 
| SELL LOwELU’s paper on The Old Eng- 
j)| lish Dramatists, introductory to a series 
y4| of papers which will run through the 
\S year. 4 

The Number opens with an article 
¢} of curious interest by Dr. CHARLES 
| WALDSTEIN on Funeral Orations in 
Stone and Word. The immediate oc- 
casion of the article is the recent dis- 
covery, in excavations on the Acropolis, 
of a remarkable slab with a bas-relief 
of ‘‘The Mourning Athene,” an en- 
:| graving of which serves as frontis- 
piece. 

The Number is strongly American. 
Excepting Baron Von KuuHn’s article 
on the Austro-Hungarian Army, ad- 
mirably illustrated by T. DE THut- 
STRUP, all the contributions are from 
American writers and relate mainly to 
American subjects. The Birthplace of 
Commodore Isaac Hull, by Miss JANE 
De Forkst SHELTON, is an interesting 
article from its association with the 
great naval hero of 1812, whose portrait 
5] 1s given—a full-page engraving from the 
painting by GILBERT STUART. Mr. 
GEORGE W. RANCK tells the story of 
Kentucky's admission to the Union one 
hundred yearsago; Mr. JULIAN RALPH 
characterizes in a bright and compre- 
hensive summary the peculiarities and 
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resources of Montana ; and Mr. Cour- 
TENAY DE KALB contributes an inter- |W 

esting description of the Social and In- |Y 
tellectual Condition of Eastern Peru, 
with illustrations. aN 
A short story of national and patri- 
otic interest is contributed by SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT, entitled Decoration 
Day. Another short story, From Leo- 


d 
s 
pold’s Window, is from the pen of Miss q 
KATHARINE PE: ARSON Woops, a 
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Mr. HowELLs’s novel, The World of 
Chanee, is continued, and Jane Field, 
Miss WILKINS's first novel, enters upon 
an exciting stage of its dramatic devel- 
opment. P’ti’ Barouette, by WILLIAM 
MCLENNAN, with illustrations by REIN- 
HART, concludes the series of Canadian 
Habitant Sketches. 

One of the most beautiful of the il- 
lustrated articles is A Honey-dew Pie- 
nie, by WILLIAM HAMILTON Gipson, 
illustrated by the author. 

The Fifth Part of the Danube Series, 
From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea, brings its readers into the pictur- 
esque region of Roumania. 

To this great variety of entertaining 
matter isadded the Editor’s Easy Chair, 
by GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS; the 
Editor’s Study, by CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER ; and the Editor’s Drawer, 
introduced by one of THomas NELSON 
PAGE’s inimitable stories. 
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_ May 19, 1899. 
THOMAS HARDY’S 


MASTERPIECE. 


TESS OF THE*D'URBERVILLES 
A PURE WOMAN 


FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 
A NOVEL 
By THOMAS HARDY 


Author of “A Group of Noble Dames,” 
“The Woodlanders.” “A Laodi- 
cean,” ‘‘Wessex Tales,” ‘‘Fellow- 
Townsmen,”’ etc. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








The new edition has been thoroughly 
revised and considerably expanded by 
thé"Author, according to the latest English 
edition. 


Thomas Hardy’s masterpiece. A sadder 
tale of a ‘‘ pure woman faithfully presented” 
one rarely reads. It is grandly written to 
fulfil its noble object. . . . A deep and vital 
social and moral truth pervades this magic 
story. . . . The book should be placed upon 
the shelves of every ‘‘ White Cross Society” 
library in this and other countries.— 
Churchman, N. Y. 

This is not only by far the best work Mr. 
Hardy has done; it is one of the strongest 
novels that have appeared for a long time. 
...A more tragic or powerfully moving 
story than that of ‘ Tess” lives not in fic- 
tion; and the pity of it is heightened by the 
exquisite pastoral scenes in which it is 
mainly set. . . . The book is full of sugges- 
tion on questions which have never agitated 
men’s minds more than at the present time. 

. It is certainly a masterpiece.—N. Y. 
Tribune, 

A woman who will be better known, bet- 
ter loved, more deeply pitied, than most 
women are known, or pitied, or even loved, 
either in the world of fact or the world of 
art.—Atlantic Monthly. ; 

In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has 
produced a tragic masterpiece. . . . Power- 
ful and strange in design, splendid and ter- 
rible in execution, this story brands itself 
upon the mind as with the touch of incan- 
descent iron.—Academy, London. 

Mr. Hardy has written a novel that is not 
only good, but great. . . . ‘‘Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles”’ is destined, there can be no 
doubt, to rank high among the achieve- 
ments of Victorian novelists.—Athenwum, 
London. 

The best English novel that has appeared 
for many a day... . This book is the most 
ingeniously constructed and artistically 
developed that has been produced by an 
English novelist since George Eliot’s time. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

One of the few great novels of the century. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
[2 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 

will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of $1.50. 


Three Great Books on Missions. 


PIER*®ON’S CRISIS OF MISSIONS. 
16mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
PIERSON’S DIVINE ENTERPRISE OF 

MISSIONS. e 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LIGGINS’ GREAT VALUE ‘AND SUCCESS 
OF MISSIONS. 
12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
740 Broadway, New York. 
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BY JULIEN CORDON. 
MARIONETTES. 


A Novel. By JULIEN GORDON, author of ‘‘A Diplo- 
lomat’s Diary,” ** Vampires,” “ A Puritan Pagan,” 
etc., etc, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





tors, though few are well lim: 


boris oker ne case it must 
absorbing interest. 


be pronounced a story ral 
A Literary Novelty. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA. 





By Helen Mathers, Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., Frances 
Eleanor Trollope, A. Conan Doyle, May Cromme- 
lin, F. C. Phillips, “ Rita,” Joseph Hatton, Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron, Bram Stoker, Florence Marryat, 
Frank Danby, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Richard 
Dowling, Mrs. Hungerford, Arthur a’ Beckett, 
Jean Middlemass, Clement Scott, Clo. Graves, H. 
W. Lucy, Adeline Sergeant,G. Manville Fenn, 
“Tasma,” and F. Anstey. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
unique binding, $1.00. 

Each chapter in this volume was written a dif- 
ferent author without any qeareten regarding oy 
development of the plot a story wri 
twenty-four writers of as widely different pone ol A 
those here represented should be so well rounded and 
so natural in its is a matter of no small won- 
ate of Fenella” deserves a conspicu- 


der, and “* The } a a 
lace am. successes as well as among t 
curiosities of 2 wares . 


HELEN BRENT, M.D. 





A Social Stady. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth. Uniform with 
“Shall Girls Propose?”’ Dainty binding, gilt top, 
7% cents. 
A book that is likely iF Fag more than ordinary 
importance ene n a subject of vital 


nee in wide te. e author, although 
pant the cause o - 


BY WILLIAM C. HUDSON, 
(Barclay North). 
ON THE RACK. 





By WILLIAM C. HuDsSON (Barclay North) 
author of the ‘Diamond Button,” 
“Jack Gordon, Knight Errant,’’ ‘‘ The 
Man with a Thumb,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

This is one of Mr. Hudson’s clever detective stories 

—full of action and exciting incident. The plot is 

most ingenious and is worked out in entirely new 


lines. r. Hudson never repeats himself, but in this 
story he scarcely suggests himself. 


A New Volume. in the “ Unknown” 
Library. 
THE SINNERS’ COMEDY.. 





By JoHN OLIVER Hosss, author of ‘‘ Some 
Emotions anda Moral.” 1 vol., unique 
cloth binding, 50 cents. 

A betas, wv wie, be pert ne and yet a pathetic 


story read ata sitting, which is fortunate, 
ee . azn ‘once jb it cannot be laid down until fin- 


A New Edition of 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 





By J. M. BARRIE, author of ‘‘ Auld Licht 
Idylls,”’ ‘‘My Lady Nicotine,” etc. 


1 vol., 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Also in extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
When calling, please ask to see Mr. Grant. 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled “ Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 


Before Buying Books Write for Quotations, 


An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
6-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F, E, GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d 8t., N. Y 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
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“Preachers of the Age” 


“ This series, as it advances, in no way decreases 
in excellence.” 


Three New Volumes Now Ready. 


i | Messages to the Multitude 


By C. H. SPURGEON. 
12mo, 12 Sermons, 318 pages, portrait, $1.25. 


‘“‘They are the earnest outpourings of a 
faithful: soul who is intent upon preaching 
his Master’s word; they are the utterances 
of an intensely sympathetic man, of a true 
Christian, of a gifted and great teacher. To 
the humble and contrite soul they will be a 
refreshment and a joy.”—Church Bells. 


The Journey of Life 


Sermons 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Litt 1g, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester, England. 


12mo, 11 Sermons, 226 pages, portrait, $1.25. 


Light and Peace 


Sermons and Addresses 
By HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDs, D.D. 
12mo, 13 Sermons, 224 pages, portrait, $1.25. 


“Dr. bags | pre! belon ngs by long possessed 
rights in this series. He is an English Con- 
Gpeeeionslis, since 1860 Principal of Lady 

untingdon’s College, Cheshunt, Herts. 
He has been FE nico with his pen jn many 
directions. e sermons in this collection 
are elevated in theme and treatment. They 
touch the noblest themes in a noble manner, 
and with much ae power and elo- 
quent force.””—Independent. 


For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


K.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


A Com we co Cdllection of Classic, Standard and 
Current Choice Art Books, Special Bindings, 
etc. Catalogue sent free upon request. 


BRENTANO’S, 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“ONE PIECE” BOOKCOVERS. 
Self-Sealing and adjustable to all sizes Paw 
bracy co am po Tapa rar at. $1.50 per 100. Se 
to any address rice. Sucmphes teat 
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TAbrarians or py: bane Ty ae 
WM. BEV HARISO 
59 Fifth Avenue, Corner Toth Street. 
MUSIC. 
lites €h ican tatabia so specimen 
yi na ) Book es “The New Song, the ingest sin in, 
Day. K for the S.8, etc F, ROSCH 
- ase State Street, Chicago, Il. 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 
231 HYMNS, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6 Cents per Copy, if ordered by Mail. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O 
EDUCATION. 
Boston, Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
aw Sc choo 
ree & term opens SS ict. rd For circulars 
Add 











SERVICES. Three sample copies 

GOSPEL HYMNS NO, 6. 

Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
DMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS. BRADFOR 


BRADFORD ACADEMY yrits2s%st 


young bite ma oy Full corps competent teachers The new 
wing y in Septem rol — » and double rooms. 
Courses in Lan y+ d Literature. Regular 
course begins with the year Sept. 14th, 1892. 
Miss ANNIE E. soeneee, ) principal 
Miss Ipa C. AL Principals. 
Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE A0f° WORE 


FOR bs Age t LE 
min 





Mathematic: 





k, Latin, 
French, Old French, Italian, n h, German. includ- 

Gothic and Old High "Gaeman’ Celtic, Hebrew, 
History. Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy, and lectw on Phi G ¥ with 
Dr. pereaet sa pparatus saciab Fe lowships (value 
$500) in Greek. —— ————, istory, 
and Biology. Fo ol ress as abo 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. Roth On N 
— Heat. Electric. Tight. 
ourses. $200 a year. Septem 
catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BeAResien, D.D., East 

Greenwich, R. I. 





HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seekin, — and those 
wishing a change at an inc ould ad- 
dress C. B. RUGGLES ri Co. (Palace Hote ‘Buildin , 
Room C, 287 Vine St., Cincinnati, 





Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 





Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Semi and Coll Courses with diplomas and 
ro horatories, Cab Cabinets, Library 14,000 vols. 
Board and Tuition $200.00 a year. 


Opens September tt ith, 1892. 
MEAD, President, South Hadley, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


Ryne, Mass., July 7th—Aug, 17th, 1892. 
lectures in Economics, History of La go 








roa Secretary. BURNS WESTON, I 118 "South 
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Financial. 


THE FINANCES OF INDIA. 


THE customs and methods of training in 
India are of long standing and yield but 
slowly to changes as compared with the 
more civilized nations of the worid; nev- 
ertheless the continued fall in the bullion 
price of silver is bringing the finances of 
that Country face to face with great losses. 
India is the one nation always referred to 
by advocates of freer silver as the great 
example of prosperity under a silver cur- 
rency. Indeed, it is not uncommon to 
hear the assertion made that the decline 
in silver actually allows the Indian ryot, 
or small farmer, to undersell the American 
wheat grower in English markets. The 
truth is that the fall in silver is bringing 
Indian finances to the brink of ruin. 

A late number of the London Financial 
Times has a careful investigation into 
the subject and the prospects it holds out 
are dismal enough: 

“The Government of India has had to 

stand by helpless and see its currency the 
plaything of foreign legislation and of the 
shifting policy of distant governments 
whose financial interests are always inde- 
pendent of and sometimes antagonistic to 
its own.” 
Evidently the Indian Government is not 
grateful to America for allowing its farm- 
ersto get 25 cents per bushel the better of 
our own producers through a decline in sil- 
ver,as we might snppose it would be if the 
theories of our silver men were correct. 
What has been the actual effect upon af- 
fairs in India of the fall in silver? Let the 
Financial Times answer: 





“The effect has been to increase the 
burden of its public debt by 50% during 
the past 25 years quite apart from new 
borrowings; to reduce large numbers of its 
servants to pecuniary distress; to diminish 
by one third the value of all Indian savings 
or accumulated capital; and to affect 
grain prices in a way which seems to in- 
tensify every local failure of the crops and 
to threaten the poorer classes in [India with 
acronic artificial scarcity of food.” 


Let the American farmer or laborer 
ponder carefully the concluding clauses 
of the above paragraph. The tone is very 
far indeed from exultation; so far from 
yielding an advantage, the fall in silver 
has confronted the poorer classes in India 
with a chronic scarcity of focd—artificial, 
too, the London authority claims, because 
tinancial and not physical. Contrary to 
the assertions of our silver Senators, the 
people “and Government of India are 
straining their minds to find a remedy, 
yet none is in sight for that distracted 
country, for silver will be lower, it is said, 
if the United States continues purchasing. 
This is an intimation that at no distant 
day every person, bank, firm or corpora- 
tion in India may have to write off their 
money or property at one-half the value it 
represented twenty-five years ago. There 
is a storm blowing about the ears of all 
Indian officers, but nothing can be done. 
India cannot turn to a gold basis. There 
is nothing for her statesmen to do but to 
await the time when still lower prices for 
silver will check production, and so the 
bottom be reached. Then the whole ar- 
rangements of Indian trading and finance 


will have to be reorganized on 
the new basis. Prices not only for 
wheat, but for every other article, 


must be advanced to correspond with 
the new standard, to the demor aliza- 
tion of India’s trade with the world. 
Meanwhile. as the Indian Government re- 
mits $85,000,000 to London in gold which it 
collects by taxation in silver, another bur- 
den of additional taxation is Jaid upon the 
country. The allowance for the coming 
fiscal year by the Indian treasury is 
$5,500,000 for this item of silver deprecia- 
tion alone. 

The present and prospective condition 
of Indian trade and finance under a silver 
currency should serve as a warning to 
those in the United States, who are either 
partisans of silver or, through lack of 
active interest, have heretofore been will- 
ing to let our currency drift slowly but 
surely toward a silver basis, because of 


‘the compulsory purchase of $50,000,000 


worth of silver bullion each year. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. this year. As respects wheat, it is to be 


GENERAL trade was retarded by bad 
weather and floods. From Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, New Orleans and all 
other principal interior cities the same 
story comes that business is dull, yet 
clearings at all the principal cities were 
nearly 5¢ larger than a year ago, and 
failures of consequence are smaller than 
usual. The strike of New England quarry 
workers is naturally a source of uneasi- 
ness, as many branches of the building 
trade were temporarily inconvenienced 
thereby; and the comparative absence of 
strikes rendersemployers uneasy, lest the 
striking fever should extend. As wages 
are high and business profits small, gen- 
erally speaking the conditions are not 
favorable for labor agitators. Iron is 
steady, but supplies of pig iron are still 
increasing in spite of curtailed produc- 
tion. Coal is firm; wheat lower; corn 
and pork higher. Exports of wheat con- 
tinue heavy. The new wool clip is bring- 
ing higher prices, and leather has im- 
proved since tanners decided to restrict 
production. The dry goods trade was 
fairly active; and silver advanced after 
the news that Great Britain and other 
foreign powers would accept the invita- 
tion to an International Conference. To 
be brief, there is nothing exhilarating in 
the business situation; but it is equally 
true that there is no cause for serious 
complaint. 


April was not a very satisfactory month 
for railroads. Bad roads, floods and dull 
trade, especially on the Pacific Coast and 
in the South, all contributed to diminish 
earnings, nevertheless, the Chronicle pub- 
lished earnings for 150 roads in April 
which reported an increase of $1,494,000, 
or nearly 4% over last year. Considering 
that the comparison is made with a 
period of exceptionally large earnings, 
this result is not bad. If earnings did de- 
cline during March and February, it was 
due to causes which were clearly fore- 
seen, and which are only in the present 
condition of affairs to be looked upon as 
temporary. There are reasons for expect- 
ing that the worst has been experienced, 
both in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast, where the losses have chiefly fallen. 
Commercial transactions in both of these 
sections have been cafried on upon a 
conservative basis; and, as there seems to 
have been no undue expansion of cred- 
its, the depression now existing there will 
be all the more easily overcome. The best 
increases have come from roads which 
tap the wheat and corn growing sections. 
Some idea of traffic conditions in the 
most favored sections may be had from 
the fact that the receipts of wheat at the 
nine primary markets in April last were 
10,500,000 bushels against 7,000,000 in 
1891; and corn only 6,750,000 against 
8,000,000 in 1891. Thus the decline in the 
corn movement was more than compen- 
sated for by the increase in wheat. There 
was nothing to make up for the smaller 
cotton movement in the South, nor for 
business depression tributary to’ the 
Pacific Coast, from which the Northern 
Pacific appears to have been the chief 
sufferer. For the first week of May 52 
roads reported an increase of nearly 4¢. 


The crop situation is receiving a great 
deal of attention; and the season having 
been backward and unfavorable, specula- 
tors are, of course, inclined to exaggerate 
the truth. As a matter of fact, the wet, 
cold weather has done but little injury to 
the winter wheat-crop, which is of much 
greater importance than spring wheat. 
The latter has been considerably delayed, 
it is true, and there is more or less gloomi- 
ness in consequence; but in spite of all, it 
is decidedly premature to anticipate any 
great shortage in next season’s crop. All 
that is known thus far is, that the Agri- 
cultural Department reported 64.62 of the 
planting done May ist compared with 
68.8% the same date last year, while the 
condition of winter wheat was reported at 
84%. against 97.9% same time 1891. The 
proportion of cotton planted was 78.3¢ 
against 867. A year ago the crops were 
backward, but great improvement fol- 
lowed later in the season; and there is 
abundant opportunity for improvement 





considered that the better prices for last 
crop are, according to recent State reports, 
likely to result in an increased acreage. 
Considering, also, that a surplus will be 
left over after July ist, there is little pros- 
pect of any scarcity of wheat, even should 
the European demand continue large next 
year. A decrease in the acreage of cot- 
ton, if not of wheat also, is highly desira- 
ble. The South is already paying more 
attention to rice and other crops in place 
of cotton. The only danger now is that 
planters, hearing so much about reduced 
acreage, will hasten to sow more cotton, 
and thus again fall into over-production. 
A decrease of 15¢ in acreage would mean 
a crop of about 7,500,000 bales instead of 
8,900,000. In view of the big surplus left 
from last crop, the smaller yield would 
still be more than ample for all, require- 
ments. A sharp contraction of cotton 
growing is absolutely essential for restor- 
ing that product to a point that will be at 
all profitable for the South. 


Stocks were feverish, sharp raids hav- 
ing been made against Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, the Grangers and South- 
western. Chicago was a pretty vigorous 
seller of stocks and Mr. Gould came in 
for a share of responsibility in the decline. 
The only legitimate influences that could 
injure prices were the destructive floods 
in the Southwest and the strike of quarry- 
men. The importance of these events 
were undoubtedly exaggerated, other 
influences of a favorable character being 
entirely ignored for the time being. 
These included the partial cessation of 
gold shipments, the harmonious feeling 
developed at the meeting of the trunk 
line, the renewed foreign purchases of 
stocks, easy money and rising bank 
averages. Nevertheless speculative opera- 
tions unsettled values, and the absence of 
support gave the bears temporary ascend- 
ancy. More attention is now being given 
to the Silver Conference, the object of 
which seems likely to be confined to the 
larger use of silver by the nations of the 
world. There is no probability of England 
relinquishing the gold standard; but her 
assistance in promoting the use of silver, 
if itcan be gained, will be a concession 
of far-reaching importance. At present 
the outcome is uncertain, and does not 
justify any very enthusiastic hopes. 
Merchants in the East India trade are 
almost as much interested in the question 
as silver producers, the trade in Eastern 
products having been demoralized by the 
decline in silver. 


There is one element of confidence 
which is generally unrecognized, but had 
much to do with the recent strength of 
the market in the face of less favorable 
conditions than existed a few months ago. 
That is the many deals and consolidations 
of various sorts now in progress. The 
Reading deal caused a sharp rise in one of 
the most important groups of stocks, which 
are still held with much greater confi- 
dence than three months ago. Other 
great corporations are either seeking con- 
solidation or working in closer harmony. 
The Delaware and Hudson and the Van- 
derbilt lines are drawing closer together. 
The Union Pacific and some of the leading 
Grangers are coming to closer relations. 
The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg has 
been acquired by Reading. The Hocking 
Valley people are carrying through a 
deal which they say will practically bring 
the production of the Ohio coal fields 
undcr single control. These and many 
other like projects are under consideration 
by the large holders of railroad stocks. 
It goes without saying that they are all 
being carried through with the inten- 
tion of benefiting respective properties, 
either through the introduction of new 
economies or by an increase of traffic. 
For the time being consolidation is fash- 
ionable, and the insiders are much more 
confident of getting higher prices for their 
surplus stocks by these means than from 
natural conditions. -Of course, the aver- 
age small investor knows little about these 
facts, until the insider and his friends 
have acquired stocks cheap enough to 
make handsome profits out of the deal. 
In this way some pretty considerable for- 





tunes are being madein Wall Street, and, 


vogue at present than usual. 


Money continues a drug. Call loans 
ruled 143@2¢. Time money is abundant, 
but there is little demand, and rates are 
down to 2¢ for 30 days, and 24¢ for 60 
days. Offerings of commercial paper 
are limited, prime double names being 
quoted at 8@4¢ for two to four months. 
At the West like conditions prevail, and 
currency is returning freely from the in- 
terior: the gain of $963,000 in surplus re- 
serve being mainly due to thiscause. The 
surplus reserve now stands at $15,772, 
000, or over $10,000,000 greater than a 
year ago. Foreign Exchange was weaker, 
partly owing to a better supply of bills 
from foreign purchases of stocks. Gold 
shipments were light, but the outward 
movement has not ceased by any means, 
and additional amounts may be sent to 
Europe at almost any date. Our exports are 
well sustained; breadstuffs showing au 
increase of over $7.000,000 in April, 
and provisious a gain of $4,000,000. 
The total increase in breadstuffs, cotton, 
provisions and petroleum for April was 
nearly $8,000,000. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May iM. May 7. Differences. 
err $492,053,800 $493,886,700 Dec. $1,832,900 
Specie............ 99,105,700 100,295,400 Dec. 1,189,700 
Legal tenders. 49,350,600 47,469,100 Inc. 1,881,500 
Deposits.......... 530,736,700 531,824,000 Dec. 1,087,300 
Circulation ...... 5,702,200 5,739,200 Dec. 37,000 


The following shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie............ $99,105,700 $100,295,400 Dec. $1,189,700 
Legal tenders... 49,350,600 47,469,100 Inc. 1,881,500 

Total reserve... $148,456,300 $147,764,500 Inc. $691,800 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 132,684,175 132,956,000 Dec. 271,825 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

ments.........2 15,772,125 14,808,500 Inc. 963,625 
Excess of reserve May 16th, 1891..........+.+.-. 4,912,850 

GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Bid. Asked 

U. S. 4s, 1907, registered ..........s0..eseeree 117 11734 
U. S.48, 1907, COUPON) .....6..0eeeeeeeeeerserene iz 117% 
Ext. U.S. 28, rewisteped........cccssces coves 100 oun 
OUrreney G0, BING. is cyisweesoxcseccvcccecccece 109 
CUPrency 65, 1806........ccccercscccssccccescoee nie 
CSOT G8, Wa. cco cvcccecsccccsssscccccevce 14 
CUFTeNCY 66, 189B............2scereerccceseceees 11644 
CUPrenCy G3, 1899........seeeecessereerevereees 119 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for sterling presented no 
new features. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. posted rates 
as follows: 


TGs pve cceccepsctpocenssstesstecusscsesense 4.8634 
Diab bs sober dscescubbesessnescnssvsesecetasessee 4.873488 
PAR RINT, . 5 cc cc0ss tecavepisvctecsssaseses 4.88—l4¢ 
SEEN, HUN cos canubtcinuvevssvnecoctosoabe 4.8584 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





















































Me 
. > 
Nas 
N 
A | re 605 
wi eee fonal....... 112 
h Ward.... 
N 165 
Drien’ 
Park 
Phenix 
Republic 
Seventh National. 
Shoe & Leather.. 
St. Nicholas 
Third Natio: 
add —e. Kt 
: 180 |U.S. National 200 
Western Nationai.... 121 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 
Nat. Starch M’f’g Co. Ist Mtge. 6s.102 103 102% 
H. B. Claflin Company............. 1% 106 we 
do. ae) Sepeereeerrer rss | 98 100 
Go. GO. © BE GOE.....cc.cccccesed 100 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. a as 
do. Res. Rete ce ves 102 104 10% 
Trow Directory com ........ sssee0 ++ _ os 
do. OO, i svaccegavecec cscs co - oe 
Proctor & Gamble com............. 105 oe os 
do. do. errr 14 oe o> 
do. do. ist. mtge 6s....103% = be 
U.S. Book Co. COm.......05 .sseseee oe sé ee 
OD. ~ GD. Gi sscscsccvecssvecces. c¢ an a, 
Go. GO. GOD. O8....cccccccccee oo se oe 
P. Lorillard Co. Com............0+0+ «+ oe os 
Bes © BO. BOB... cviccnsses: coves 116 18 ce 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 63 63 
American Biscuit Co... ........... «+ os oe 
do. do mtge.6s...... 108 oe on 
American Straw Board Co ....... 78 i) 73 
OCOMGOE OO... i cicscwsccsstessccscses % 96 956 
American Soda Fountain Co...... .. es ie 
New York Biscuit Co............... 683g 7 69 
Diamond Match Co............. «++ Bi% = i189 134 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co...,lig 18 11s 





while the method is not new, itis more in 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 7th, were as follows: 


9, 1899. 








ateeteee 


blic... 


St. ichoias.-. 





' FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
. The net earnings of the Rio Grande 


Western Railway for March were $53,- 
400,13. 


....The exports of petroleum products 
from the portof Batoum, Russia in 1891 
amounted to 268,000,000 gallons. The pres- 
ent price for crude oil isas low as five cents 
a barrel. 


..THE INDEPENDENT, in behalf of the 
long-suffering taxpaying citizens of the 
Republic, respectfully requests President 
Harrison to veto the River and Harbor 
Bill unless the log-rolling and indefensible 
items are eliminated. 


. -Postmaster-General Wanmaker re- 
cently received $1,000 from an unknown 
source, the writer stating that it was the 
balance owing by him to the Government 
of the sum takenin 1865. He says that he 
has paid in principal and interest $17,500. 
Most men’s consciences would let them 
off by paying the principal only. 


....The Clearing House of the New York 
Stock Exchange will be located at 837 New 
Street and business began Tuesday, 
May 17th, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Exchange. The 
list of stocks to be cleared will consist of 
the Reading, St. Paul common, Northern 
Pacific preferred and Louisville and Nash- 
ville, which list will be enlarged as the 
members become familiar with the sys- 
tem. 

...As stockholders of national banks 
are liable for double the amount of their 
stock it follows that national banks are 
good depositories, and that good banks 
managed by good men should be selected 
in which to become stockholders. An 
action has just been taken in the United 
States Circuit Court by the receiver of the 
Keystone National Bank of Philadelphia 
against a stockholder in this city to re- 
cover his pro-rata share of the bank’s in- 
debtedness. 


..At the annual meeting of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company on the 
10th inst., Messrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Chauncey M. Depew and Samuel Spencer 
were elected directors in place of William 
W. Astor, Johnston Livingston and John 
A. Stewart, so thatin spite of the em- 
phatic denials of officers connected with 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
the Vanderbilts have an interest in the 
Company. The net profits of the business 
of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany for the year were $2,204,049.15 or 
about 7.35% on its capital stock. 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 10th 
and 11th insts. were the following lots: 


5 shares So. Brooklyn Steam Engine Works. .Wz 
$9,000 Peoria and Eastern Rd. Co. 4% income 


500 shares Peoria and Eastern Rd. Co. com., 10. 

$10,000 C., R. I. and P. Ry. Co. (C. and South- 

western) 7% bonds, due 1899............... 115 

$11,000 Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Rd. Co. is, due 
1900 


SER es 11234 
$10,500 M. and E. Rd. Co. first mort. 7s, due 
Ba oakcs cokes cdedocncdtetsccedetteck voces 189% 
$1,000 St. Joseph and Grand Island Rd. Co. second 
emit; Pens WOMES. «00:5 oc veseecsvecedbnecssssen 39 
$10,000 Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Ry. Co. 
first mort. 7s, due 1907............ceeeeeeee 11956 
515 shares American Coal Co............ 94@9144 
133 shares Sixth Avenue Rd.Co.............0++ 190 
160 shares Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line 
StL i Dh  wkdad abst beeneoed ons euese ta 86@864 
$2,000 Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Ry. Co. 
Rews MROTG OS. .ccsccidsscccvccccccescccecese 10634 
$4,000 Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Ry 
CONN Rosh a cincin cece coveconovens 10234 
$10,000 N. Y. and Perry Coal and Iron Co., first 
DRONE. THOU. 05 6s sint ss oie ck csvecvesicccceeves 90 
26 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co............- 29044 
$20,000 Savannah and Atlantic Ry. Co. first mort. 
5g bonds (guaranteed), due 1920....... .6254@63 
$25,000 Georgia, ge Florida Rd. Co. 
first mort. 6s., due 1927..........0..eee THOM 
10 shares mrt te Viviana Co. pref........ 
130 shares Equitable Gaslight Co., of N. Y.. 
me. M. and E. Ra. Co. first mort. 7s., due 


2shares Journea’ 
10 shares Cellullo: id is ane biekind sie baa 
10 shares Lawyers’ Ti le Insurance Co. 
12shares N. Y. Fire pasaraece 
200 shares Ohio Southern 








seeege 





48 shares Kings County Trine Ins. Co......... tig 
5 shares Commonwealth Insurance Co,,... 
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DIVIDEND. 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend bf three dollars per 
share, payable July 1st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments, 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm fame xcept in th 
Coanty in which Minneapolis is loca ee ee 


ie and satisfactory _ given 
on a app ication. 


ns in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LETTERS 
OF 








INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS GO» 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Real Estate and Loans. 


DULUTH 8 per cent. guaranteed, 


Send for pamphist. 
M. L. MeMINN, Duluth, Mion. 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCES :—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish 
to invest in a growing city, write for particulars. 


SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 


Firgt-class ba pasiness roperty in center of city for 
sale for $50,000 six per cent. mortgage and 
= cash, Moe 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 

















obtained - first mortgages. Real es- 





8% NE tate security. 
Send for maps, photographs, circu- 
lars, etc. Referens 
BRACE, INVESTMENTS 
- DULUTH, MINN. ‘ 
Th leti f th Ten ted Street Ralhway 
e completion 0! e Eleva’ 
opens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ r’ 
of Union of and business center of the city, aaa 





¥] TENEMENT HOUSE, Centrally 

me: ox will be sold for $15, 000, ni tting 7 per 
ro ell; ly convertible into busi as property 

pn ng . higher rate. Property sure to increase in 


‘WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns! 

Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 

Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 








FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


Financial Agent, 
201, 202 Chamber of Commerce, 


REAL ESTATE 


COMMERCIAL CITIES 
IS ALWAYS A SAFE INVESTMENT-ST. LOUIS 
VALUES WILL ENHANCE MORE LARGELY IN 
NEXT FIVE YEARS ''HAN ANY OTHER WEST- 
ERN POINT. WE HAVE INVESTMENTS IN CEN- 
TRAL BUSINESS PROPERTY PAYING 6 PER 
CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. NET. 

WILL PLACE MONEY IN REAL ESTATE 6 PER 
CENT. MORTGAGES, FROM ONE TO FIVE YEARS 
IN SUMS OF $500 TO $25,000. CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 


STEBBINS-THOMPSON REALTY 0O., 
Equitable Building, 
ST. LOUIS, Me. 


For First Class Mortages bearing from 8 
per cent, to 10 per cent, Interest apply to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCE: Manufacturers Bank, West Duluth. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
We can loan money for i My my i will net Eight 


cent. rest, sec mori: on cit 
property. - DULUTH, MI - 
W. G. JOERNS & CO., 


DU LUTH. Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


We have attorneys in every compte in the West, and 

in connection with our other business have a depart- 

ment for the Collection of Mortgages, Interest 

——. and Accounts of all kinds. 

— to our tangs capties and resources, you have 
ve ‘or the prompt return of the 














FA. + of any collection sent us. 
If you havea mortgage on which the interest is de- 


linqnent, send it to us. In the jority of cases we 
are able to get them eaid of, or interest paid up with- 
out foreclosing. Address, 


LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 


MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Ww have tor sale first-class bonds, paying 


53 to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


ANKE 
7 Pine St.. - - - - New York. 





Western Mortgages 


—In Default— 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Des Moines, IowA, May 7th, 1892. 


Notice is hereby given to the owners of Debentures 
of this Company of Series 8. and T. that all bonds of 
said Series are called for —— June ist next, and 
should be presented on or before that_date either at 
the Chemical Tae Bank, New York, or at the 
Company’s office in Des Moines, Iowa. Interest will 
cease at that date. 





ntures, payable at 

a. oe atthe maturity of any coupon after Five 
pas rincipal and interest payable at the Chemi- 

tal National Bank, — Yor. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE MESABA RANGE. 


The recent discoveries of high grade Bessemer Iron 
pot] on the Mesaba Range, 60 miles north of Duluth, 
eed anything heretofore found. From forty to 

sixt million tons are already in sight. Three rail- 
s will connect Duluth _ these mines before 

the end of this year. and alread y larg arge structural steel 
ks built at pereth. and other large 


than any city of its size in the world. Property 
cheap, and now is the eae to buy. For further 
information write or call 

C. E. LOVETT & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a me 8 for ithe investment of money in 
large or sm Ky Ca itself to all 
who desire a safe ,— EY aoe Tana, ¢ 

Th name and mo hte of Portland. Cregen 
Wprespectus will be sent upon application. witk fall 

w sent upon application, wit 
details and references. ‘Address . ‘. 


T. A. woon, REAL BarATE COMPANY, 
rtland. Oregon 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


DWAY CITY.” 
1733 ties fone nn 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 
Seed | Schools, Laem hoa Churches, Three Railroads, 
eis, Water, ‘age, Gas, Wennhonee, Electric 


ay 











Way oe — in — improve- 
ments 2,000,000 dey two yea: 

For information regarding KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, address 





DULUTH, MINN. 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 





wo F THE WHALE Rac” 








Ls V] reese} sass) steal ay 








LOOK AT THIS! 


= 


Population 1880 _ 
1892 30,0 
1895 will be 100, 000 


Pe 


o Better Place for Investments in the World, and We are the Best Peo; 
& CO., Real Estate Investors, WEST 5 


Alwa ae JOs. C. BENVIS 
ention THE INDEPENDEN 





Banking Capital was $25,000 
66 ‘ is $2, 000, 000 
66 © will be $5,000, 000 


le to Invest Throu; fh, 
PERIOR, WIs 





WHY will people who have had little or no experience continue 
to invest their own money, and as a consequence continue to lose 
Eastern men living in the West who have 


it, when there are reliable 
— gare study of the business. 


and have universally been success- 
cal Eastern reterences a high character given. 


THE GILBERT ARNOLD LAND CO.,West Superior, Wis. 


A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
00’, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 24 premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial! busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 18%, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 
HENRY OLIVER, 





President. 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital... 82, »goe.gee 









Accounts So icited. Buy an Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facil Army A. “Collections. 


SAFETY DEFOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 


N THE COUNTRY. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 
ARTHUR LEARY. Vice-President. 
GE RGE S. HICKOK, Cashie: 
RD J. BALDWIN, ‘Asst. Cashier 
hur'Leary, E ‘DIRECTORS Ebe K. Wright, 
> e Kelly, mezer r 
pe h T. Moore Atay conmt Fish, George S. Hart: 


Chanles Siernbach Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. R Potts. August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. Apple- 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
Capital Paid Up, - ,000. 
Choice Investments in the most Conservative 
near a feed First Mortgages 
Six Pe r Cent. ga yimproved lands in Iowa 
and yf Nebraska. 2. DESIRABLE. 
Debe re Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent by deposit of First Montgage 
Loans wit a local ti — FIFTEEN bd SUCCESs- 
FUL EXPERIE. ENCE. { SEND FOR PAM 
w. A. HOTCHKISS, GEORGE H. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE 20UGHT and soLp 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 3% ©" 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES anf 4 assessments looked after and 


paid: 
LO AN S on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 
STON MA. REAL ESTATE. 
EGGLEST WNELL, 
N, ESTATE AND LOANS. 
OFFICES: EN a al wan Building, 207 Tacoma 
ding, C aa in —% 

Investments cael and p 
residents. Anse! nd 
7 per cent. Mo es on cago pro t 
Reference any Genk in Chicago, aii y 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. a Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel Collyer, Cash. R. J. Davis, Asst. Cash. 
. F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
aan ae w agg gy ned 
EST BANK IN THE CIT 
Capieal, "250,00 0 00. Surplus, $75, 000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


EDWIN B. SHELDON. EUGENE H. FISHBURN. 
OGDEN, SHELDON & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


CuicaGo Lanp AGENCY, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS CARE- 
FULLY MADE For NON-RESIDENTS. 


Ogden Building, 34 Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TACOMA, (South mond, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. I Guarantee 12 per cent. per annum 
in any of the above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 

r cent. cod — for non-residents, I also make 

rst mortgag mere roved real estate loans on unques- 
tlouabiosaees bn tr ‘om 8 to 10 per cent. per annum i 

have choice bargains in Farm, Hop. Ha 
— Garden Lands, Correspondence sol ted re. re- 
—~ Sabyy = Washington. All inquiries answered 
Srompe y. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 


BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of Natioral Bank Stock 
which declared a cash dividend of 25 per cent. last 
year. For information address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 
California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


EIGHT per cent. parece tame for FIVE YEARS 
from date 2 ase on an investment of $110,000. 
Insurance and Taxes also 
time. R. Inv enemas of $10 











, sale. 

















enc es, 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within to % ofa 
urt House and center of city at prices 





$400 per lot. 

obtained from the sale of these lots wil 

iy ne company in the omy mentof a 
already erected near the lots offered 


large Tinen mi 
for sale. 
and circulars to 








FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREATCITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world, 

The finest natural town site and water front, 

Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 

Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


aitonge 
ALTRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. ...... . $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits.$1 14,091 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 


ang einen ws hy etc., are permitted by law to invest 
EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
ORO as 
OUCH if 
eeanon & PARKHOUSE, 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 


Investment Brokers and Financial Agusta. 
We can loan money on first Mortgages, bie i 
gold coin, with interest from 7 to 8 Dee cont. “per 
annum, secured by im weve Tacoma Real Estate 
References given, if desired. 

Address 











7 Queen Vic- 





TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


DENVER 


REAL ESTATEAND?7 ARPS EER ; . 
FIRST MORTGAGES —_ 
The Schermerhara. & W, 
¢ Schermerhorn 0 
404-406 Ernest Stra sumer Buk Company 


VER, COLOR A Do. 
And 58 } Old Broad St., Lenten, i Cc. " 


10 Undoubted Security! 
% Satisfactory References! 


The rapid growth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
money for developments. Borrowers can better afford 
to pay 10 per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
Write us for interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


nside prt D in TA. 
ZEIRS ith N. Y. Exchange. 
Security not A, tr ae References. Address 
E. Smith, InvestmentBanker, Tacoma, Wash, 


TACOMA rs3: Choice investments made fornon- 
residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
Tact nnext ets from $100 and acreage from $10 
wards. Sent oe property rented now for 10 per 

cent. ides the increase in city and country properties. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write E. F. Russell & Co., tear ca 


8) HET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
woo remetansn ding nay interest pay- 
Owe semi-annually by drafton New 
York. Personal attention given to all 

loans. A 




















Highest references. dress 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


INI 4.5. tavncarcidanncidchcereanes $500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the Bankin ng Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 
This‘old and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 





efer “given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
|r — 
DENVER 

Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the ma five years has made a profitable in- 
—— any who have never seen the property 


have e,in from three to five years, 

Ma pe and fall information ' furnished upon 1002, 

whr E ‘CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
DENVER, COL. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 














phy 
ae Yor 


° Dated New York 
vHAFFEY, SARAH 
“MAY a Attorney for 
4 $20 Broadway. New York ( 


DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, } 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, May lith, 1892. 

The Board of Directors of this’ C ompany has this 
day declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) per 
share, payable on and after the first day of July next. 

The transfer books will be closed on the lith day of 
June at 12 o’clock M., and po moet on the second day 
of July next. By order of Board 

J. . KNAPPP, Secretary. 

















ELECTION. —_> 


HE BANK OF AMERICA, 4 — 46 WALL 
Street.—NEW YORK, May 10th, 892. 

At the annual meeting ‘of the shareholders of the 

Bank of America, held on Monday, May 2d, 1892, the 

following — a were elected directors 


for the ensuin 
A _ AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 








VEN 
J. HARSEN | HOA ADEN, S. WILLIAM H. PERKINS, 


, a meeting — Board for organization held 
y, pursuant to the articles of association, Mr. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS was Sp mor re-elected 





Apply for for ma . 
AHA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State 4 Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So, Dak, 


President and Mr. FREDERIC P. OLCOTT Vice- 
President. 
DALLAS B, PRATT, Cashier, 
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READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


A GENTLEMAN temporarily residing on 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains writes us that he picked up a 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT in the cabin of 
a ‘‘homesteader” on the foothills of the 
Sierras and was greatly interested in some 
special article therein. Another friend of 
THE INDEPENDENT at Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming, writes as follows: 

I cannot refrain from expressing my admira- 
tion for Taz INDEPENDENT; each number seems 
better than the preceding. and the last (May 5th) 
best of all. The papers on “Gambling” are 
worth far more than the year’s subscription for 
all the numbers. 

These are specimens of letters which reach 
us by almost every mail and indicate that 
the policy long since adopted by THE In- 
DEPENDENT was a correct one, of making its 
literary columns so valuable that the paper 
should be its own afivertiser. 

Our subscribers very generally take 
advantage of our club rates by renewing 
for twe years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals, thus reducing the cost of. the 
paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Three months.....$ 75 | Six months.....,..$1 50 
Four months..,... 100! One year........ .. 3.00 
CLUB RATES. 

‘Two years to one subscriber............. sees 500 
One year each to two subscribers......... -- 500 
Three years to one subscriber....;........ -» 700 
Three subscribers one year each............. 70 
Four years to one subscriber...... ee 
Four subscribers one year each.. vbhon accosenes OMe 
‘Five years to one subscriber................. 10 0 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 





“A RAMBLE THROUGH WONDER- 
LAND 


deriand,” containing 105 
handsome eeeations. 


wend Eragon - 
ically descri tas 


lakes 


Other interesting publications are “The Yellow- 
= Park and Alaska Folders,” illustrated, a 
ing excellent maps res vely oi the men- 
tioned. ana telling in an interes manner of the 
most beautiful and marvelous regions on the face of 
the earth; the broadwater folder, relating to the fa- 

hot ay and natatorium at Helena, Monta- 
na, and % Wational naeek Preserve of — Ameri- 
ot a book of special in sportsm 
hese publications are distributed tree, ‘and tan pe 
on oe eanasrmene S. Fee, G.P.& 
St. Paul, Minn.—. aa 





FRANELIN W. MERRITT, at Duluth, Minn., has = 
quired by long residence an enviable acquainta: 
with financial and real estate matters in Duluth and 
vicinity. Pine, iron and nickel lands have received 
during several years a large sha’ his nee. 


stocks of the compa 

ely. Mr. Merritt would be gl to ooneeeee 
with any of our readers, giving om full particu 
regarding investments in bene 





A VERY ang: train on n the Chicago. = | 
& Pacific leaves Chicago daily at 10 Ps M. 
th t, a 4 <., = 


such a  pomales Col- 
orado line, that anew train cailed the “ 
tain Limited” has 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, G. T. &P 


THE a LIMITED 


is known at home and abroad as the “* World’s Great- 
est Passenger trein.’’— ad va 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 








MEssRSs. CARPENTER, WOODWARD & MORTON, of 
151 and 153 Milk Street, Boston, one of the largest 
map id dealers in paints, varnishes and 
artists’ in this coun are the proprietors 
of Campbeil's Varnish Stains, an advertisement of 
which found on the is e. 


ogany, rose , Oak, etc., . 
new and satis’ tistac appearance 
The ae “7 put up in a cans 42! ae cents 


and pint cans for 50 cen’ os oy co the 
reach of any housekeeper. that 
er household will 


i = 
never willingly be without 1 tt. 
PEERLESS IN EVERY RESPECT 
are pe yaaa Trains of the Pennsylvania Rail- 

road.—Adv. 








Reason? BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic.—Adv. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS. 


WE wonder if our readers know that the Gorham 

Manufacturing Company of this city are, perhaps, 

lers in coun. 

is of all descriptions. —s. 
devote an entire floor, as much ce as is given to 





ufficient guaranty 
About once a month they 

in THE INDEPENDENT an advertisement relat- 

a chelr Ecclesiastical De 

to 





BLOCK SIGNALS “AND INTERLOCK- 
ING SWITCHES 


the best. assurances of safety on arailroad. They 
Bvtect the tracks of the Ponaeyivanie ieaiivent.”. 


FACTS ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 


EVERY sensible man protects his property from the 
remotely possible loss by fire by insurance. How 
much more is it his duty to guard his family against 
the loss entailed by the absolute certainty of his own 
death? 

Life insurance means protection to the family 
when the provider can no longer provide for them, 
and protection for his estate when he can no longer 
look after it. 


Nothing can take the place of life insurance, The 
man -who says he prefers to save the money which 
life insurance costs, forgets that while he is saving, 
his wife and children are without protection in case 
of his death, Let him insure his life, and he immedi- 
ately arrives at the position to which by any other 
plan he can only look forward after years of labor 
and saving. 


Don’t wait to insure because you don’t feel able to 
take out a policy for a largé amount. Your “more 
convenient season’ may never come. Take out a 
policy for something now. Even asmallsum may be 
a godsend to your otherwise unprotected wife and 
children when you are gone. The saddest thought of 
time and eternity is “ too late.” 

With many a young man the only fortune he can 
claim is his opportunities, and his best opportunity is 
to insure his life for the benefit of those who are de- 
pendent upon him. There may come a day when, by 
reason of failing health, he is no longer insurable. 
Death may forever rob him of his opportunity. Be- 
sides, every year of delay increases the cost and de- 
creases his opportunity to get insurance on the most 
advantageous terms. 

It is small savings that count. A policy of life in- 
surance taken at the age of twenty-five secures a 
family in the amount of about fifty times the annual 
premi The protection is instant 
with the moment the first premium is paid. You may 
put money in a savings bank, and after years of labor 


and saving have only a comparatively small amount 


heagtimmt 
. 





accumulated. You may insure your life, and if you 
should die to-morrow your family would have more 
than could be saved in a long series of years. 

A tree ts known by its fruits. By this test life in- 
surance stands and is content to be judged. What 
are its fruits? Well, last year, for instance, the Amer- 
ican life companies paid something over $62,000,000 for 
policy claims alone, and over $90,000,000 for death 
losses, matured endowments, purchased and surren- 
dered policies, and dividends to policy-holders. 
Salaried men should insure, as has been well said, 
for “death would stop the salary.” Learned men 
and professional men generally should insure, for 
their brains are their capital. Take out an endow- 
ment policy, whether you work on a salary or coin 
your thoughts into gold. If you live to the end of the 
endowment period, the money is yours; if you die be- 
fore that time, it will go to your dependents. 

Nothing but life insurance will bring money ata 
man’s death without the delay and expense incident 
to administration. A life policy payable to the wife 
or children is equivalent to so much ready cash. 
There is no cost of collecting it, and it is not subject 
to administration like other property. It cannot be 
attached for the debts of the deceased, but is in law 
set apart for the beneficiary and cannot be diverted 

to any other use. 

"Tt is not a wise thing,” said a hard-headed Scotch- 
man, “ to defer life assurance till a man’s head is be- 
coming gray, for in an assurance office a man has to 
pay for his gray hairs.” Think of that, young man, 
as the years go by and you neglect the one duty of 
your life—to provide against your own taking-off and 
for the welfare of those who are dependent upon you. 
Do not leave them to be thrown upon the world and 
their own untried resources.—Adv. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE NEW SERVICE. 
THE x Burlington | bonte ne now runs Through Pullman 

Sleeper Chicago to mcisco via Denver. pane 
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“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 

No! not even through cars to Denver, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Portland. This is sim- 
ply written to remind you that The Union Pacific is 
the Pioneer in running through cars to the above 
mentioned points, and that the present through car 
arrangement is unexcelled. We also make THE time. 
For details address any agent of the company, call on’ 
your nearest ticket agent or write to 

eb.—. 


E. L, LOMAX, 
G. P. & T. A. U.P. 
_. Omaha, Adv. 


THE PENNSYLVAN IA RAILROAD 
offers six great trains to Chicago every day.—Adv. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
AMERICAN no so- 














THE Sixty-sixth Anniv of e American 
mar che “2 id in the Piret Con- 

tiona! urch, at Was! n, 
and d continuing 
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until Thrursds evening, ete Rev.R. opt 


day upward can be obtained 
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Imore Pand oF Ohi on. mpiyine at 


Broadway by the Pe nia R. 

Round trip tick from — to to Wankington and 
urn, will be on at Room No. 9, tio 
House, Boston, May 13th. Price, $11.6. nanis 1s one 
half fare. Sleeping car at ely, $3.00 
p~4 Wash 4 § to Ph elphia. ‘Tickets good 

May to Jane ad, 
ind usive. Stop over at Philadelphia. 2 pty Baltimore 
allowed on ean ont leave Te at 5.45 P.M., 

~ 4 Mi well Division, 


Central 
Thi Z is b; in Washington 
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CARPETS 


Largest Stock in the Country. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before Known. 


SPECIAL coz rus wexx) 


A new line of Best Quality 


WILTON VELVETS, 


Just reccived, at the gstco ofa Body Brus- 
sels. 


New Weave Ingrains. 


as rich in effect and, we believe, equal in wear to a 


A large line of EXTRA SUPERS potgerneS we do 
not intend a pe at aes than 


1o paw NEW MAKE BRUSSELS, 


to introduce, 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD. 


MATTINCS. 


Our new importations of China and Japanese straw. 
now on exhibition. We have the white and red 
check ana some fancy patterns, 


FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


ome Cope and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 
Yas. rd, OR $9 PER ROLL OF 40 


ial Bargain in ALGERTA KISH 
and ROHOTCH MADRAS ie CURTAINS: es- 


- r CO peries. Slip Covers 
‘or Furniture (a (a specialty ). 
A number of Fine Upholstered Batts and 





gee soces,. which ote offer ~ prose low 
rs B.—Parti 

can have thelr | a ee the best 

manner at mod 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS,, N.Y. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKS. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mailon receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitche sin each package. Latestand 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beau- 
tiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades 
in each for S0cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
A 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeComber’s Arn yand Navy eee abene 
are the o ‘ect wrelking shoes 
ee City, Seasid 4A No pad 
out out HoCOMBEIS Walking,House 


aid Parlor Dress Bota, Shoes fectoateentle tocall 


JO. 











EL: McCO 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


RIDLEY'S 


GRAND STREET, N.Y. 


DERAW HATS. 


FOR 


May Walk and Anniversary. 


Special Styles for Children 
IN WHITE CHIPS, MILANS, LEGHORNS, 
‘AND PANOY STRAW BRAIDS, 
29c. to $1.75. 
FOR THE LADIES. 


Very Latest, New Sailor, 
wide brim, 3 inch. 


ALPINE, NEW SHAPES. 
THE * STANZA” HAT 


GAt 39c.; worth $1.25. 


A tew more left in fine Mi- 
lan, Chip, Neapolitan and 
Fancy Lace Braids. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


290 Dozen Misses’ Trimmed 
STRAW HATS 
in Desirable Shapes. 


The Bonnie, 
The Charm, 
The Sunbeam, 
The Merridale. 


Colors—Navy, Ecru,Brown, 
Cardinal and Drab. 


29c. Each; Excellent Value. 
BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand 8t., N. Y. 








Summer Dress Goods, 
MAY SALE. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 

We are offering this week entire new lines 
of thin Fabrics, specially adapted for warm 
weather. 

Embroidered Cashmere Serge and Crepons 
in ten exclusive designs, 

Orepons in plain, shirred and homespun 
surfaces. These materials make a cool and 
delightful garment for Mid-Summer. 

For Sea-Side we have received five cases 
of English Navy Storm Serge, from $1.00 to 
$1.75 per yard. 

In addition to the above, we have placed, 
on special counters, a selection of 2,500 
lengths of our high-class Novelties, and 
marked them at prices which will attract 
the immediate attention of intending pur- 
chasers. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Memorial Tablets, 


for Churches, Hospitals, Libra- 
ries, Public Buildings, ete. These 
plates can be made in a variety 
of ways, either of one metal or 
a combination of metals. The 
borders can be cast, repousse or 
engraved. 

All information, together with 
photographs of work already ex- 
ecuted, can be supplied by the 
Ecclesiastical Department of the 


GORHAM MF’G CO. 
SILVERSMITHS 
Broapway & 19TH Srreet, N.Y. 


O'NEILL'S 


OTH AVE., 20TH TO 2IST., N.Y. 





OFFER 


THIS WHEK. 


Vienna China Tea Sets, worth 
$7.00, at 


$4.98. 
Vienna China Game Sets at 


$4.98. 


Vienna China Dinner Sets, 
25 pieces, worth $30.00, at 


$19.98. 


300 distinct styles decorated 
Toilet Ware, 


$1.74 to $19 84. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


Richly Decorated Toilet Ware, 
worth $12.00 to $18.00, 


$9.38, 
12-inch Lawn Mowers, 


$3.19. 


Baby Carriages. 


$3.98 to $24.98. 


Hardwood Refrigeratois. 


$4.98 to $31.56. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


-Gth AVE., 20th TO 2st. ST. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like 
the paper sent. 








Summer Furnishings. 


CHINA 
JAPAN 


STRAW MATTINGS 


We are showing a very 
large and attractive line of 
SELECT PATTERNS and 
NOVEL COLORINGS, all 
fresh goods made expressly 
to our order. 


DAMASKS 
VICEROY 

PHENIX 

TUXEDO 

JAP. LINEN WARP 
and many others. 


Samples and Prices on request. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORE. 





SEAMLESS 





New China and Japan 
MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 





500 rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5.50 to $8.00 per roll, 49 yards 8 each. 


500 rolls ; Damask Colored Mattings at $12 por reli, roll, 
Sze a each. Extraordinary value, no heav 
‘oun 


1, 000 rolls Fancy Matting, @ yards each, at $6 

per "roll. Best value in America. 

1, ooo x rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 
roll. 40 y: ther with full assortmen of 


each. Toge 
other aesirable styles and choice qualities at and be- 
low cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Choice Wedding Gifts 


PORCELAIN, 
Pottery and Crystal. 


Moderate Prices. 


Davis Collamore & Co, L'D. 


Broadway and 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 
: RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau St., New York. 
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County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York. 
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Send for d ve tat of Hews SOEL SIO 
Zend for descriptive ls lorado Springs, Colo. 
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THE ENDOWMENT MENACE IN 
NEW YORK. 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 





By a coincidence entirely unforeseen 
(this department of the paper not know- 
ing what the others were doing) our article 
of a fortnight ago on this subject came 
in a number whose special feature was a 
symposium on the vice of gambling. The 
existence of these concerns in Massachu- 
setts, said Commissioner Merrill to the leg- 
islative committee, in conclusion, has en- 
couraged the gambling spirit among the 
wage-earners of the Commonwealth more 
than any event which has occurred in a 
century. It has induced a belief that 
there is an easy road to fortune and a pos- 
sibility of getting something for nothing. 
In Mr. Merrill’s words 

‘Tt has taught people to scramble to be- 
come one of the early certificate holders, 
and profit at the expense of some one else; 
to be utterly regardless of those common 
rights of humanity which one owes to 
neighbors and friends; instead of inculca- 
ting it has destroyed the spirit of fraternity 
and charity, and has done more to demoral- 
ize the moral sense of the community than 
would the existence openly and shamelessly 
of a dozen corporations like the Louisiana 
Lottery. Indeed, I believe the Legislature 
of New York, so far as its effect upon the 
morals of the people of this great State is 
concerned, had better enact a statute legal- 
izing the opening in a corner room of the 
Capitol building a branch office for the sale 
of tickets for the Louisiana Lottery, than 
to give the assessment-endowment corpo- 
rations a right to transact here, under the 
broad seal of the State, ‘the business in 
which they are engaged.” 

Notwithstanding,a Legislature unusually 
base proceeded to do that very thing; and 
since we have no hope of rescue by a 
gelatinous puppet Governor, who has 
earned in four months a public contempt 
which will last as long as any mention of 
his name, we assume that the transac- 
tion is complete. We were surprised at 
the consent of Massachusetts; and now, 
after the experience of Massachusetts and 
its clear presentation by Mr. Merrill, we 
are puzzled by the consent of the Legisla- 
ture here. That the assessment socicties 
get recogni'ion is intelligible; that labor 
organizations procure statutes economi- 
cally false is also intelligible, for any- 
thing which has or is suspected of having 
the masses behind it always compels as- 
semblies of politicians. But how in this 
matter? The brood of those who do not 
hesitate to devour, for their own gain, the 
bodies and souls of their fellows is per- 
petual and fecund, and, of course, those 
who want to rob were hot to get the 
license; yet, tho they are thousands, they 
are the minority. Can we suppose the 
liquor interest urged this measure? Why 
so? To suspect the professional gamblers 
and ‘‘sports” of being behind it seems 
more reasonable, because whatever tends 
to infect the entire public with the gam- 
bling spirit and introduce new forms of 
the vice is likely to make for the gain of 
existing forms. The mass who will be the 
victims canrot be imagined to have de- 
manded that the cheaters be let loose, not- 
withstanding the cynical ‘‘ Hudibras” 
couplet. 

The source of the successful influence 
must be the general power of evil; but the 
thing is done, and we must face its conse- 
quences. The Golden Fleece seciety will 
soon be prominent among the double-col- 
umn and full-page immoral advertise- 
ments of the Sunday papers, and the 
wickedness will be in full blast. If the 
minimum term were made long enough— 
Mr. Merrill would make it 999 years— 
operations would bechecked, for few would 
go into a pool which required them to pay 
for very many years before having their 
chance in the division; on the other hand, 
if the maximum term were made short 
enough the folly would be sooner over. 
For example, if all the societies were to 
run only a year there would begin in 
twelve months such a bursting of bubbles 
that even the simplest of the mass who do 
not hear anything except by word of mouth 
might get the warning. A man.asks for, 


return $1,000 in five years; we offer the 
$300 now, in exchange for the $1,000 now, 
discounting the latter liberally; we will 
give the $300 at once, and will cut the 
$1,000 in half, which is certainly a liberal 
discount for five years’ time; plainly, to 
remit $300 and have $500 remitted back 
immediately is a waste of time and post- 
age, so let the difference of $200 be ‘sent 
us at once. Again and again, in terms 
substantially as above, we have taken 
these scliemers at their word and have 
offered to deal with them thus on any 
scale but no remittance has been received 
yet. Have we been absurd? Not so, for 
essentially and aritbmetically there is no 
difference between a transaction of this 
sort to run a term of years and one to be 
settled in five minutes. There is a differ- 
ence in the practice, and so our offer finds 
no takers; the payments over a term of 
years, if made, are actual, and as for the 
actuality of the promised payment in re- 
turn—well, that will come when the moon 
is sliced up and put on sale in the cheese 
market. 

So the shorter the term the better. So, 
in setting a term long enough to give the 
robbers full swing and yet not long 
enough to discourage the dupes, our base 
Legislature has done its basest. 

Now, in repeatedly and earnestly sound- 
ing the alarm and calling upon reputable 
journals everywhere to join—as we did, 
months ago—we had no hope of reaching 
directly those who will be the majority of 
sufferers in the first instance. To protect 
the sheep, one does not warn them; he 
builds a fence about them and goes gun- 
ning for wolves. We take the ground 
that the commonwealth owes to the igno- 
rant, the credulous, the discontented, the 
helpless, a duty of protection. This is 
owed not only because there is only one 
answer to the question with which Cain 
sought to make excuse when God asked 
him about Abel, but because to protect 
our brother is to protect ourselves and to 
leave him the prey of despoilers is very 
costly. To particularize, let us assume 
that there is neither law nor consideration 
other than sheer naked selfishness, yet 
that the social state is not to be aban- 
doned; it does not pay to not care what 
happens to the weaker, or whether they 
fall victims to harpies who prey upon 
their credulity. It is bad economy to let 
them suffer such experience, and it is so 
even if they desire to try their *‘ luck” at 
gambling. The certain effect of this new 
form, as it is of the old forms, will be to 
discourage thrift, tempt to idleness by 
suggesting that there is an easier and 
swifter way than labor, and to make 
drunkards. It will make paupers also. 
and criminals, because there is no escap- 
ing the law that labor must support every- 
body at last and somehow. The more 
there are of the idle, the thriftless, the 
gambling and cheating, the paupers and 
the recognized criminals, the more to be 
supported by the remainder who de the 
work. Every form of gambling tends to 
seduce men, women and children from 
the ranks of the workers, and every one 
so drawn off necessarily swells the num- 
ber of the burdensome whom society 
must carry. 

So this latest lapse of the State from 
virtue, intelligence and common sense 
will be frightfully costly. It is wretched 
economy, judged by rules of political 
economy. It is wretched, because it de- 
bauches public morality. It is wretched 
politically, because among its victims will 
surely be the vast mass of foreign-born in 
the great cities, who least understand 
democracy and are the most difficult to 
Americanize into worthy citizenship. 
Their restlessness and their dissatisfaction 
will make them the more ready to catch 
at the promise of speedy riches and will 
be intensified when they find themselves 
betrayed. Nor willit be all unjust if they 
hate, as the old tyranny of the governing 
on a new soil, a Government which has 
betrayed them by neglect. Over there 


are living a hundred crude persons, whose 
greedy foolishness, perhaps, deserves a 
lesson; here is a snug rascal who wants 
to teach it to them, that he may live lux- 
uriously without working. What then? 
Is it for the State to bid him go on and do 








say, $5 a month and promises positively to 


his will upon them ? 
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We maintain the contrary. We say 
that the State owes, on every ground, the 
duty of protection. We say that one of 
these grounds is that of self-preservation. 
We say that gambling is unthrift, pau- 
perism, crime, demoralization, and that 
these are dangerous. We say that the 
State of New York cannot afford to do 
this thing. Its result will be deception, 
bitter feeling, distrust and corruption; 
and after this evil, wantonly and defiant- 
ly authorized by a Legislature which can- 
not be really representative of the State, 
has been endured until it is felt to be un- 
endurable, a reaction will set in. But how 
immeasurably better to respect God’s laws 
before trying to brush them aside! 


> 
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LIFE INSURANCE PROGRESS. 








Tue following shows the increase of 
issues in each year named over the year 
immediately preceding, in the Life com- 
panies doing business in this State: 

New YORK COMPANIES. 
No. of Policies. Amount. 


1885... 2... es eeeesceecees 20,524 $35,748,121 
BBG oc isisg usc ovis ceveceees *15,411 46,567,380 
| Perr eee er 18,411 65,875,170 
BONG 2 eo. ieecdcsvevecen sve 21,838 73,801,522 
BIN inven cecdessecpvosess 31,634 117,683,179 
TODD... ccccccercccecsece 24,127 50,437,396 
eee 28,225 30,085,953 


OTHER STATE COMPANIES. 
No. of Policies. Amount. 


PRSkxiicesavedesescotsece 8,725 $21 156,282 
Sis canwiscngaibsesode<s 9,999 23,732,339 
eer 5,562 16,781,371 
SDs on siivianeh<cénicce sper 7,757 26,759,396 
eT ere. 18,298 36,581,861 
SL ge Ne 12,373 34,176,066 
AEE er roe © 9,411 17,459,182 
* Decrease 


The rate of progress in this particular 
from year to year was cumulative, reach- 
ing its climax in 1889; since then, it has 
been reversed. That is—to make this 
clear—while the companies have been do- 
ing more business every year than in the 
year immediately preceding the amount 
of the increase thus made has been declin- 
ing. That the tremendous pace could not 
be continued, and that it ought not to be, 
we long ago pointed out. ‘‘It is pace that 
kills,” says a proverb, and this pace has 
been a killing one. That it is already 
slackening’ somewhat, and will certainly 
slacken further, is a step of reform. If 
the aggregate of business done in 1892 
should even make no advance at all over 
last year we should not regret it. 





But while ali the companies together 
wrote in 1891 $47,545,185 more insurance 
than in 1890, the amount terminated in- 
creased $114,724,779 over 1890. Barely 
three millions of this increase is chargea- 
ble to death; maturity shows a decrease, 
and so does “ expiry”; about five millions 
stand to account of ‘‘change”; over 
twenty millions of this increase was in the 
‘not taken”; a little over two millions 
was by ‘“‘surrender”; the great thing was 
lapse, which accounts for over eighty-five 
millions of the increased terminations. So 
altho $928,250,000 was written in 1891, 
there was an increase of only about $331,- 
000,000 in the amount outstanding. 

Henceforth the companies will be more 
largely busied with keeping what they 
have got than in struggling to get more. 
That is not a good business which ravels 
out almost as fast as it is knit. 


2 





DISBANDED. 


THE committee of policy holders of the 
New York Life, headed by Mr. H. W. 
Slocum, has disbanded. Happily there 
wasno occasionto test its powers in ac- 
tion, the resolution having peacefully ac- 
complished itself otherwise. We can fully 
agree with the chairman’s remark to the 
policy holders, that ‘‘ most assuredly you 
are to be congratulated upon the condi- 
tion of your company, the exalted char- 
acter of the men in charge of its inter- 
ests, the nature of its vast investments, 
and its magnificent accumulations of sur- 
plus; but, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, nothing more clearly demonstrates its 
healthy condition than the ease, prompt- 
ness, and economy with which its abuses 
are corrected.” 

All this is creditable to the effect of 
public opinion. Exposure of the facts 
was made, ina manner and by an author- 
ity which could not be questioned, and the 
purification followed. 











INSURANCE. 


Charter r Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 





1829 1892 





CRE Sick Coiictadgeestdigsichers $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve. .............+.+++ 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 61,746 76 
Ig ihecicisesicctetce 962,940 39 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No., 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


BDIDE. viccndescccivocccescasvecticcvessecchsusvecccces 


$7,654,178 04 


Tiabilities (including 4% Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 


dowment accumulations)............s.eseeee¢ 


Payments to Policy-holders.,.............0000005 
Insurance in force (16,198 Policies).......... 


6,086,265 57 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 

796,618 83 


occeccceedeeescvececseccdasteenece 32,161,776 00 


The Assets are invested as follows: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage. ........cccccccccccccesccecee 
U. 8., Brooklyn City and other Bonds........ 
Loans secured by collateral............ cseseee 
Loans to Policy-holders ...........ccceeeceenees 
Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Companies. .............cccccceeseeeeeseces 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, Accrued Interest, etc 


$2,013,150 00 
3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
245,355 32 
499,492 51 


$7,654,178 O04 


eee eee eerneses 





OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. RIPLEY, President. 


GEORCE E. IDE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM C. LOW, Counsel. 





1892. 


NATIONAL 


1892. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT. JAN UARY ist, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK, ali cas 
Funds Reserved to meet att "LAabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, Estimated, - 


Unsettied Losses and other state, - 


Net Surplus, ~ ° 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ast, 1892, 


a $1,000,000.00 

_ $1, 105,184. os | 1,376,122.43 
ie 220,937.75 

rs 2 3 3 578,674.37 

$2,904,796.80 


= dl = - - 





1851. THE g 1892, 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
nny peliey -haleee a stockholder and entitled to 


particip distributions of surplus. 
Pith Mass, non-torfelvure applies oe ott diore 0 —e~ A on 
Examine its merits before fore insuring your 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 








Company 
Uf OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 


ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


fe .. 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
apted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
_—" policy than an Endowment with equai re- 











e guaranteed reserv pmo wd cash divi- 
Pa, ves the owner ot this po a large and 
rofitable cash payment ata meanits ime. or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. $. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE. Secretarv and Treasurer. 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


New Engoland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


CESETE Pats 2"%* 2902. 979-849-588 88 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE, RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Ye Cash distributions a are paid upon all pol- 


rE policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
ore an poids saupanes values to which the insured 
e M. husetts Statute. 
Pomp — A rates and values for = age sent op 
application to the Company’s Office. 


RENO s. 6s, om GH URS 8, Vice iver bres. 








wM. B.’ TURNER. ‘Asst. Sec 


_ AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 


JANUARY 1st, 1892. 
Cash Capital, .....000s -scoscounsccspoccsseesecce $400,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Liabilities. 1,042, 4 09 
Surplus, as to Policy Holders.............+..+ 642,167 7 42 


DAE RIIIA <. ocipane eos ceeseecs «a+» + {$1,685,082 5] 








Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18yz, 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 oo 
Reserves for Insurance in 

ROPCY, CUC.......000.c0ccccevececes 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus.............sccceseeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross Assets............66 ceceee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Cc. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN,® Ass’t Sec’y, 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 


‘Court and Mentague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ri-.lto Building, Chica. 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892, 
Lhe Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862.687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
PT, Ts dncncsicvcccugeucsedts " stpes 1,394,177 7 


Total Marine Premiums..............+++ $5,256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con.pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
SUNG i cncswantacevecense seesentecs< 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
a Bh BI isis coats cake setidedccncence 198,895 8&8 
AMOUNE. .ccccccsccccccsccs $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. RSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM Rals. LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. TARD. 
DEGROOT,’ IS BE 

WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTO ITH, 
HORACE GRAY, THOMAS TLAND, 

LIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV INCK, 
JOHN L, RIKER, JOSEPH AGOSTIN} 


C. A. HAND. GEORGE W. CAMPHELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT VERNON H. BRO 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER x. LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN “ THOMSE 
JOHN D. QJONes. Preside: 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 














Aocets, I December 31, 1891, $6,232,999, 27 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH 
HERLWHIGHT, ascistant Secretary. 
T. ST. TANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most jans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI ORBLE ERM POLICY which gly es 
to the insured greatest bl ount of in- 


e the possible amoun' 
ity in in the event ot a death, at the lowest ible 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who wood like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to whieh } he would 
like the paper sent, 





ereee outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
‘OME  pOLicy y which embraces every valuable fea- 
tui vestment insuran Sy which in the 


re 

event of Gbrerait King” the insured ma; 

used as LATERAL § 8 RITY FOR A TEOAN 
to the e} wanes ro ay full legai reserve value thereof, 
in accordance wii 


ith the terms and conditions of these 


GOOD A 


ENTS. desiring to 
, are in to address 
tendent of 


Com- 
3. 8... Super. 
Agencies ot Hone Ofive. . 








sas oe 'SIG@aa SS 





May 19, 1899. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, 1892. 
CAPITAL STOCK -_ 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Unpaid Losses 


$3,000,000.00 


THE’ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


LIABILITIES. 


inal ced aa Bl ona McG <d-sances-tvctecnen avnssacesvcn. goccesser dese cavese _ $537,889 90 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course OG INO oss oesin vidsnss -ordieness cones 497,708 62 
i cS Ss Geib cthe nes deanduns tenes cddrcessedbocdecccccesndndande dpe evibokscoccsccese 1,544,988 96 
PE IIIS Sac ap sinndogesedosoevepesaacaces encecccee covcccncesescecoberscegeus eeceees 347,735 00 
Leans ou Bonds and Mertadecs Saas niabains tasdedscadiwnkcé TtEcchdk colboogs’, wilbaewen ban 695,568 68 
EE NEE OMUUAGE, «55.5 ccc. sasn. coccesccccecscccccesceccccccsccesacen bbecccccnce 08 51,138 95 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United Sta ex Currency , 6 per cent, $528,000 00 $616,505 00. 
District of — of 1924 mete ae 1,100,000 00 1,265,000 00 
New York City «Ry tt 500,000 00 510,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement Sate 161,658 07 168,124 39 
City of Richmond, Va. See Tyee eS eee 50,000 00 55,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District Bee ome 25,000 00 26,250 00 
City of Greeley, Col., ‘ 7 Oe he 25,000 00 25,750 00 
State of ad a (egistered} Sia of 25,000 00 25,625 00 
Mississ: = Ty ye 20,000 00 20,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. ; SEs 18,600 00 19,158 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement a tr. 208 11,000 00 11,330 00 
City of pa iy Kas., Internal Improvement. + xe 10,000 00 10,500 00 
N.YLL ake Erie & Western R. R. Co. Reorgan- 
oon First Lien. . GR 200,000 00 222,000 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Go. First Mort- 
gage +" bis 112,000 00 107,520 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903) _ oS 100,000 00 126,000 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) i wi 100,000 00 121,000 00 
Valley = pd Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
Bage Gold 6“ « 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Ohio yf Virginia Railway Co. First. Mort- 
gage (1914 Tokers 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First. 
Mui e (Evansville Division) (1920) . — * 100,000 00 105,000 00 
Cleveland, Co umbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis ’R. R. First Consolidated ety N nsee (ea a 100,000 00 127,500 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) Be. 100,000 00 113,000 00 
- West Shore Railway ist Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registe: Gg Raga 100,000 00 101,750 00 
Albemarle & ‘hesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- : 
gage (1909) the 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st . 
Mo: ag 6 * “fe 100,000 00 + 111,000 00 
a e. on & yindianapolis R. R 
First Mortgage a 1906 coca: 100,000 00 116,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & adiline Railway Co. 1st i 
Mortgage ana he (191 2 g@. 100,000 00 92,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburg! Railway Co. ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) ar te 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. ‘Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . oe. «9 50,000 00 59,812 50 
Alabama Central R. R. 1st Mortgage : | yee 50,000 00 56,500 00 
Savannah & West. ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5“ “ 50,000 00 38,625 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) a 350,000 00 39,125 00 
Louisville, St. Lovis & Texas R’y Co. Ist Mort- 
age (i917). % 6“ 50,000 00 43,750' 00 
Iowa Central Railway Co. 1st Mortgage | agile 25,600 00 22,375 00 
Des Moines Water ks Co. of lowa ist Con- 
solidated lMortenas (1909) ‘ ‘ Rue: 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Denver Water Com mpany ist Mortgage | Ait 2 25,000 00 25,000 CO 
Streator, [ll., Aqueduct Co. ist Mortgage . i aa, 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
1000 Shares 4g W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. $100 each 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 100 100,000 00 116,375 00 
1000 Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & ponte R’y 
Co. Pf. ° ae 100,000 00 110,000 00 
500 Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. —. 50,000 00 61,625 00 
400 National B’way Bank of x. 2 «8 10,000 00 27,500 00 
200. «(« Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 20,000 00 30,000 00 
ae Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. | 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 =“ Bank of America, N. ~~ " me. * 20,000 00 40,600 00 
200 «—“ Manhattan Company a 10,000 00 18.300 00 
200 “ Merch’ts’ Ex.Nat.Bank of ONY OO 10,000 00 12,300 00 
200 _** Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. oe “ 5,000 00 20,750 00 
200“ Nat. B’k of Commercein N. Y. nO 20,000 00 37,200 00 
200“ Nassau Bank. om 10,000 00 17,000 00 
less Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. . aa 5,000 00 9,000 00 
100.“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. ee ie 10,000 00 35,000 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic: ~ a 10,000 00 17,500 00 
100- ‘* Fourth National Bank of N.Y «| ae 10,000 00 17,200 00 
200“ Holland Trust Co. Se 20,000 00 36,000 00 
200': ** Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 100“ 20,000 00 48,000 00 
ii Metropolitan Trust Co. ° ae 5,000 00 14,500 00 
=» * Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 100 4,500 00 9,000. 00 
$9,370,640 00 





$3,000,000 00 


Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on ‘Uncollected Premiums 


Net Surplus . $ : , 


DIRECTORS. 
Levi P, Morto: Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, 
Henry’A. Haribut, Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman 
William Sturgis, David H. McAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, 
John R. Ford. drew C, Armstrong, Francis H. perkins. 
William H. P hasindend, Cornelius N. B: = 5 Per 
Oliver 8. Carter, mund F. Holbrook, ry E. Beguelin 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


Secretaries. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


4,117,657 00 
735,342 82 
227,249 92 

1,290,390 26 


$9,370,640 00 





George yy: eae. 
Fidrbigs dge © 0. Snow, 


George H 
Henry 


artford, 
F. Noyes, 


Lucien C. Warner. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


Assistant Secretarics. 


V. Presidents 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 


New York, January 12th, 1892. 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


ASSETS... . .. 0620000) neiseess-s SIG IMB SAS 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. 




















valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905, 537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus. . $26,292,980.56 
Ns i oc nireuigiad kaso iveweues $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 2 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 


STATE MUTUAL 











THE 
Amer- 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, — 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. Insur- 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. ance 
: mpany, 
mm 7, 4488-933 92 SOSH Philadelphia. 
TA BILITIES..............00008 9 5 EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 
Cash nder vaines stated in every policy, and —— for retaserence _ all other claims}, ei ie 91 
Pom! a the M Sassthe Hon Pavieitara law. jurplus over all Liabilities..............ss0++. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1892.... 83,098,540 X35 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. | THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


; RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet «. 

Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 
mei sc EY Oe St eve 
Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . 





$159,507,133 68 





$146,968,322 00 


Liabilities other than eran ae CH eee 507,849 52 
Surplus, ° . * ° > . 12,030,967 is 
Receipts from all ; sources, Dene Cie, Shen ee 37,634,734 53 
Payments to cheeses Proven - .« 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed renewed, 194, 470 policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksin force, . M . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Nors.—The above statement shows a large i over the b of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus ; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year, 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, .  . . 57,661,455 78 
on Collateral ties, . ° e 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, s - 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° - 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 




















¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
sheild on the 


that the assets / therein are in possession of the Co 


bation of the system 
vouchers have been kept. and the business in peneral is transacted. 


H. C. Von Post, 

Geoace Biss, 

Juuien T. Davies, 
Jas. C. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxtver Harriman. Cuares R. HENDERSON. 


RoserT Seweit, 

J. H. HERRICK, 

D. C. ROBINSON, 
HOLDEN. 





Samuet E, Sproutts, Wittiam Bascocx. 


Samuzt D. Bascocx. | Henry W. Smitn. Grorce B.iss. Stuyvesant Fisx. 
Georcs S. Coz. Ropert OvyPHantT. Rurus W. PecxHam. Aucustus D. JuILitarD, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | Gaorce F. Baker. . Hopart- HERRICK, Cuaries E. Mitrer. 


Dup.ey Otcortr. 
Freperic CRoMWELL, 
utien T. Davigs. 
BERT SEWELL. 
S. Van Rensse.age Crucer. 


m. P. Dixon. 
Rospert A. GRANNIss. 
Henry H. Rocers. 

no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 

HEODORE MorForpb. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsiogenr. 
_WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 


ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 

amgs E. GRANNISS. 
avip C, Rosinson, 


ERMANN C, us Post. 
ALexanper H, Ricg. 
Lewis May. . 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary, 
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Old and Young. 


WHITE TRILLIUM 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


DEEP in the woodland’s cloistral aisles, 
When loud winds cease their trumpeting, 
Above the mold, with timid smiles, 
Peer the pale-vestured nuns of spring. 





Like those white-thoughted souls are they 
Who shame the loud world’s selfish brood, 
By brightening life, from day to day, 
With silent ministries of good. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 





<-> 


A STORY AND A SEQUEL. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN, 





Ir was midsummer in a Virginian town, 
They were walking in the orchard behind 
her father’s house. His black eyes glowed 
with passionate fire; for he loved her. 
His leve was written on every feature of 
his handsome, intellectual countenance. 
She had a dainty, graceful figure, a per- 
fect complexion, hazel eyes, light brown 
hair, and-a merry, winsome face. She 
was eighteen, he twenty-seven. 

**T could never have loved any one else, 
Ruth,” he said, as he drew the low-hang- 
ing boughs out of her path. ‘‘I have 
seen thousands of beautiful women in this 
country and in Europe; but until I came 
to this town a year ago and saw you I had 
never dreamed of loving any one.” 

‘‘ Well, I love you,” she said, with al- 
most childish simplicity; and ber shy, up- 
ward glance verified her words. 

They paused at an old peach tree which 
had been bent downinastorm, He aided 
her to spring upon its trunk, where she sat 
swinging her feet back and forth in girlish 
enjoyment, her hands lingering for a mo- 
ment in his. 

“Now let me go,” she said, catching a 
bough and steadying herself. ‘‘ Mamma 
might be at the back window upstairs; 
she would iease me to death.” He had 
never seen her so animated, so bewitch- 
ingly lovely. The day was warm and 
cloudy, and she wore no hat; and her 
luxuriant hair lay in a beautiful mass 
about her neck. 

“And yet we are not alike ina good 
many things,” he said, thoughtfully. 

**No, of course not. How could I be 
like you?” she asked, coquettishly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps we should not have liked each other 
if we had not been different.” 

*“You are right,” he said, gravely. 
‘* And yet Iam sometimes troubled about 
our difference in tastes—in some things.” 

She looked at him in surprise. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, Arthur?” 

For a moment he was silent; an embar- 
rassed flush. struggled into his face. 
‘* Why, he said, his embarrassment deep- 
ening, ‘‘ some things I love next to you— 
things which fill me with an interest that 
is—is beyond expression, do not touch 
you.” 

‘** Books!” and she laughed merrily. ‘I 
thought you were going to tell me some- 
thing blood-curdling. Oh, I hate the 
sight of them. For your sake I tried to 
read the volume of Shakespeare you gave 
me—and because you sent it to me; but I 
could not. Then ‘‘ The Wandering Jew” 
and ‘‘Les Miserables”—oh, they were sim- 
ply horrid! I did like ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” tho, a 
little. Iam really afraid I can never care 
for books, not even for your sake. In- 
deed, I’ve tried.” 

‘*¥ don’t care so much for that,” he 
said, a tinge of reproach in his kindly 
tone; ‘* but you never seem to realize how 
much I love them, and how necessary 
they are to me.” 

‘“‘No, I suppose not; but Iam proud of 
you because you are so intellectual. The 
other day Mrs. Marsh called to see 
Mamma. She has no idea you come to 
see me so—so often. I overheard her 
talking about the young men in town, 
and she said you had the face of a genius; 
that she had rather talk with you than 
any young man in D——, and that she 
always left you with new ideas.” 

‘*Pshaw!” he said, pulling a twig from 
the tree and biting it in slight confusion; 
‘*she is fond of books, and has often flat- 
tered me in a pleasant way. I simply love 
literature, poetry, music and art as others 
do, I suppose.” 











* Tell me how you love them,” she said, © 
her face growing slightly pensive. ‘Ido 
wish I could be like you.” 

* Tlove them very much,” he said. ‘I 
have often been afraid that it might keep 
me from making a success in the practice 
of law. Law books are so dry, the others 
are—fascivating. The other day Colonel 
Richardson gave me some important 
briefs to copy. I took them home to do, 
but got to writing a story that had come 
into my head, and was so much carried 
away with my own creation that I com- 
pletely forgot my briefs. The colonel 
was very angry and said I would never 
make~ a lawyer, and that I was only 
throwing away my time.” 

Her face had grown very grave; there 
was a look of disappointment about her 
mouth. “I am very sorry,” she said. 
‘The last time I saw you you were so 
much encouraged. You ought never to 
have written the story.” 

‘*But you don’t understand,” he re- 
plied, anxiously. . The -story I wrote was 
really very.original. I never read any- 
thing like it. If I have only written it 
well enough it may get into one of: the 
great magazines, and then ”— 

‘Well, what if it did,” she interrupted; 
**Colonel Richardson would not like it, 
would he?” 

His face clouded with keenest disap- 
pointment; he looked past her to a moun- 
tain whose rocky -hights Jay against the 
dun’ sky, and a blur came before. him. 
‘Can't you see,”he said, without looking 
at her—‘‘can’t you understand what joy 
that would give me? Why, Ruth, I 
would give my right arm—I would be 
willing to go through life in rags to be 
known to the lovers of literature over the 
world.” 

A blended expression of incredulity and 
amusement crossed her face. ‘‘ You are 
joking, Arthur,’ she said; ‘“why do you 
want to tease me this way?” _ 

His faee grew very grave and his voice 
was husky. ‘Sometimes Iam afraid that 
you would be unhappy as my wife. I 
can’t change my nature. Why, you 
have no idea how -peculiar I .am..I 
was the. strangest child that was ever 
born ,in my native town. When I was 
onty eight years of age I used to love to 
read stories*better than to play with other 
children. I was fond of solitude and used 
to spend hours alone on the hilltops 
dreaming of beautiful, impossible things. 
But when I left college my father per- 
suaded me to study law, and I did soand 
came here to get away from old associa- 
tions thinking I could apply myself more 
closely. Iam trying to stick to -my pro- 
fession so that I may make you my wife. 
I could never live without you.” 

She got down from the trunk, her 
features struggling under the effort to 
understand him. 

** You said you would live in rags to be 
an author,” she said, hesitatingly; ‘< really 
I cannot understand; I”— 

“To be a truly great writer, Ruth,” he 
replied. “To know that,within me lay 
the power to touch the hearts of the poor, 
the rich, the unhappy, the evil, the good, 
the world over; why, child, it would be 
better than to be an emperor.” 

**T could not love you any better than I 
do now,” she said, her lips beginning to 
quiver. ‘‘If you feel that way perhaps 
you had better give me up. I would only- 
be in the way. It might”— 

A sob rose in her throat and stopped her 
utterance. He turned deathly pale. 
‘Don’t say that, Ruth, for God’s sake; 
don’t you see that I love you with all my 
soul? I couldnot care more for you if 
you were like Iam. I love you for your- 
self, just as you are. When‘you sing for 
me lam moved as nothing else can move 
me. You seem to have agrand soul. I 
could never succeed in literature anyway. 
I will throw it aside and stick to my call- 
ing. A is the only way Ican be biped 
of you.” 

Her face brightened; and they both 
laughed like two merry children as they 
walked homeward. 

“You are very good wo me, @nd I love 
you with all my heart,” she said,'as she 
turned to leave him at the gate. 

When he went to his room that night 
he saw the story he had told Ruth about 





‘street. 


lying on his table. He took it up and 
started to destroy it, when something in 
the first paragraph caught his attention. 
He sat down and began to read it, and in 
a moment his whole being was aglow with 
the delight of creative genius. He read 
it through. ‘‘It is far better than I 
thought,” he said, enthusiastica'ly; ‘‘ per- 
haps I ought not to destroy it. [will send 
it to a magazine, just to see what the edi- 
tor will say.” Seating himself he wrote 
a letter to the “‘Editer of The —— Monthly” 
and put it and his story in an envelop 
ready for mailing. 

The next morning, as he went to his 
work, he dropped it in the post office. 

Let it go,” he said, ‘‘I shall think ‘no 
more about it, and stick to business and 
make myself worthy of Ruth.” , 

One night, about ten days latér, as he 
entered his room after having spent a de- 
lightful evening with Ruth, he saw a letter 
lying on his table. It was postmarked 
Boston, and bore in the corner of the en- 
velop the printed -words, ‘‘ The, — 
Monthly.” His heart was in his mouth as 
he opened it. 


: “My dear Sir,” it ran, 4] regard it as a 
piece of good fortune that you did not de 
stroy the manuscript you sent me, I se]Jdom 
read a contribution till it has received the 
approval of at least one or more of our 
readers; but your unconventional letter 
roused such an interest in you personally 
that I read your story at once. It is simply 
a remarkable work of genius. It is artis- 
tic; original, wonderfully strong, and full 
of charming vitality. We are delighted to 
retain.it for’ publication and herewith in- 
close our check in payment for in I am 
much interested in your statement that you 
are just entering the practice of law and 
that your whole heart is not in it. I can 
readily understand this, for your whole 
heart is undoubtedly in such work as you 
have sent as. *If-you will allow me to advise 
you, I would urge you to apply all your 
time and thought to writing; for I am sure 
it is your proper field. There is no doubt 
that even the publication of this striking 
short story will bring youimmediate recog- 
nition. Wewould be glad, if convenient, 
for you to come on to see us, Perhaps—if 
you should wish it+we may be able to find - 
an opening éf some ‘sort for you: At any 
rate, we want to have the opportunity to ex- 
amimeé your future work. 


“Sincerély yours, THE EDITOR.” 


Arthar sat staring at the pink check 
and the letter as ifina dream. He went 
cold and hot all over by turns. He read 
the letter and looked at the.check twenty 


_times before he realized fully what they 


megnt. His heart:and brain were throb- 
bing with a joy he had never dreamed ‘of 
before. He felt. like shouting, like run- 
ning to the rooms of the other inmates of 
the house and awaking them~to tell them 
his good fortune. It was one o’clock, but he 
could not.sleep. He puton his light over- 
coat and hat and went out on to the quiet 
Not a soul. was stirring. A full 
moon was shining and a shimmering haze 
hung over the earth. He walked on and 


and further till he reached the little river 
that flowed through the fields. Never 
was there a happierman. Nonewly made 
king ever felt so elated as he. Every now 
ani -then he would take the letter and 
check frém his pocket and read and re- 
read them in the moonlight.- “Money,” 
he cried exultantly—‘‘ money for the de- 
light of writing a story which I would 
gladly have given even toone appreciative 
friend.” 

When he went back to his room the sky 
was tinged with gray,and the horizon was 
bordered with a fringe of pink and gold. 
He threw himself on his bed tired out 
with his long walk, but he did not sleep. 
He lay there planning his future. He 
would tell no one of his success. . They 
should find it out when The —— Monthly 
published his story. Then he thought of 
Ruth and his heart sank. He would con- 
tide in her, of course; she would never be- 
tray his secret, but she could not under- 
stand what it meant to him. When she 
learned that he had decided to give up his 
profession she might reproach him. 

That- morning he told Mr. Richardson 





that he had decided to give up trying to 
succeed at law; that he had an opportunity 
to get a situation in Boston which he 
thought would be better suited to him. 


on till he had passed the town’s suburbs,” 


ay 


Mr. Richardson was surprised, but ad- 
“mitted that he had never seen any law 
student so indifferent to his studies, and 
that it might be well for him to-try some- 
thing else. That evening Arthur went to 
see Ruth. She turned very pale when he 
told her that he had given up his profes- 
sion and was going to Boston. She did 
not hear half the letter he read to her from 
the editor. Tears came into her eyes. 
‘So many people have predicted that 
you would not succeed in law that I was 
very anxious to have you do it,” she said, 





**Tam unworthy of you, Ruth,” he said, 
in great emotion. ‘‘I cannot earn my 
living nor take care of youasitis. In this 
new field I have only the assurance of one 
man as to my ultimate success; it is true, 
and yet I could not conquer my desire to 
take his advice and try.” 

**T would love you and be true ,to you 
if -you had not a cent in the world,” she 
said; and she fell sobbing into his arms. 

On his way home that night he made up 
his.mind that it would be better for him 
and Ruth to separate. She could never 
sympathize with this highestand noblest 
aims, and she would never encourage him 
to: better efforts as a wife ought. Early 
the next morning he packed his trunks 
and sent ‘them to the station. He was 
hardly his true self. when he wrote to 
Ruth: 

“When you get this, dear little girl, I 
shall be on’ my way to Boston. I have 
thought it all over calmly, and nave con- 
cluded that we must part. I love the work 
Iam going into with all the heart. that is 
not left with you; but our tastes.are too 
contrary for our happiness, and I cannot 
ask you tb share the hardships I shall have 
toendure in my new calling. Good-by. I 
would have come over to tell you good-by, 
but knew I could never stick to my resolu- 
tion if [Saw you. Forgive meif you can. 

“ARTHUR,” 

A month later the literary world had 
discovered a new idol in«Arthur Manley 
Denton. The—— Monthly iad announced 
@ new novel to comé uppn the heels of the 


precedented attention’, and the famous 
author was already engaged upon it. Two 
months later, when the first chapters pf 
the novel appeared, the doors of culfured 
Boston opened even wider to the young 
genius. He became a social as well as a 
litérary lion. One night a great dinner was 
given in his honor-by a leadér of society. 
Some of the greatest men and the most 
beautiful. women of New England were 
present. Speeches were made in his praise; 
wine was drunk to his health and con- 


“tinued success. 


‘*T don't think I eversaw a sadder face,” 
said Mrs..M——, a popular poetess, toa 
noted novelist, as she’ looked across the 
table at Arthur. ‘‘I1 wonder what has hap- 
pened to him to make him so. It looks as 
if all this adulation would turn so young 
a head as his; but he takes it all as a mat- 
ter,of course.” 

** Must have been in a love,” smiled the 
novelist. 

“Perhaps,” said the lady, 
like to know. Everybody has prophesied 
that he will marry Miss Worthington, the 
heiress; she absolutely worships him. His 
study never lacks fresh flowers from her 
conservatory; but he is not in love with 
her, that is plain.” E 

The next morning in his mail Arthur 
found a little package addressed to him 
in Ruth’s handwriting. His heart almost 
stopped beating as he opened it. They 
were his letters to her:* On asmall slip he 
read: ° 


*T have just discovered your address, 
otherwise I would havesent them earlier. 
‘RUTH ANDERSON.” 
He stepped up to the grate and threw 
them into the flames, then he went to his 
desk and took up his pen; but he was pale 
and his hand trembled violently, and he 
could not get his thoughts on his work. 
He could think of nothing but Ruth. .He 
must forget her. Now that he had seen 


what would be expected of an author's 
wife by the set he moved in, he saw more 
plainly than ever that Ruth, dear as she 





was to him, could not be happy with him, 
and he would be mortified by her contin- 





calmly. “‘I ‘can’t bear to have them say 
they were right. Besides, you are “going ° 
away.” 


short story which had .attracted such un- ‘ 


**T would- 
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_: friend Miss Sandborn had returned from a 
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ually. No, he must drive mahi from his 
mind. He took her photograph from a 
shelf and added it to the flames made by 
his letters. He determined that he would 
never allow himself to think of her again, 
and yet at that moment he felt as if his 
soul were dying within him. 

Years went by. Arthur was more 
famous than ever. He had become the edi- 
tor of The —— Monthly and held the high- 
est literary position of any one of his age 
in America. It was still whispered that 
he and Miss Worthington would be mar- 
ried. He had himself begun to think of it. 
He had persuaded himself that his feeling 
for Ruth had been only a youthful fancy; 
but he looked for the little weekly pub- 
lished in D——, with more interest than 
the most important paper that came to his 
desk.. He read every issue carefully, al- 
ways looking for her name and yet.believ- 

_ ing that he no longer cared for her. Now 
and then he would see her mentioned as be- 
ing present at some social gathering, and it 
gave him a strange pleasure to picture 
her among the others, ever with a sad ex- 
pression on her face, but the same beauti- 
ful creature that she used tobe in thedays 
when he was really happy, before position 
and fame had weighed him down. At 
such moments he was fond, of imagining 
that he was an attorney in that delightful 
little town with her for his wife. But he 
considered these. thoughts only pleasing 
fancies like those he- loved te put in his 
books and really believed that if he should 
marry the charming and intellectual Miss 
Worthington that he would learn to love 
-her with all his heart. ; 

One day hesaw ina society paper that his 


visit to Virginia,.and he went, that even- 
ing to callon- her, hoping to hear news of 
his native State. As hesat in the draw- 
ing room waiting for her to come down 
stairs he was astounded to see a photo- 
gtaph of Ruth on a little easel on a-table 
_ near hin. He trembled so that he could 
hardly liftit from its place. How could 
-it have come there? How pretty she was! 
She was more beautiful than ever. Where 
could there be a more perfect face? It was 
jeven classical. Could Miss Sandborn have 
, mether? Hadshe been to D——? 

As he sat and looked at the picture the 
past rushed over him with overpowering 
force, and then for the first time he real- 
‘ized that he had never ceased-tolove her, 
and that she would remain in his heart 
till the end of his life. Them he remem- 
bered with a thrill of happiness, that she 
had once teld him that time could never 
alter her feelings toward him, that no 
matter what happened she would love 


him always..’ Just then Miss Sandborn~ 


entered, He,heard her step and looked up; 
but his thoughts were so far away that he 
rose awkwardly and gave her his hand 
without speaking. 

‘““Why, Mr. Denton,” she exclaimed, 
“what an honor to have as welcome 
me home so soon!” 

“Tam delighted to see you back,” ‘he 
said, awkwardly; and he tried to replace 
Ruth’s photograph on its easel, but his 
trembling fingers only knocked the easel 
over, 

‘*T will fix it,” she said, wondering over 
-his manner; and she placed it where it be- 
longed.. ‘* You. havé been admiring it, I 
know; everybody does. Mr. Watson says 
he has never painted a fiver face. She is 
even prettier than she looks to be in this 
photograph. It is a young lady I hap- 
pened to meet in D——, down in Virginia. 
But why do you look at me in that pecu- 
liar way; are you ill?” 

‘*No, no,” he stammered, recovering 
himself, - ‘I lived about a year in D—, 
years ago; in fact, I knew Miss Anderson 
when she was—quitea girl. My old home 
was in Richmond, but I formed some 
pleasant friendships in D——. Her pic- 
ture brought back old recollections—of the 
place.” 

*T did not know it had ever been your 
home,” Miss Sandborn said, taking a seat 
near him. ‘ As I said, I met Miss Ander- 
son by chance and fell desperately in love 
with her. I only saw her’ three: or four 
‘times—four, I think. Papa had to run 
back to Richmond to meet some ‘men on 
b and was detained.there a week. 


was taken ill. It wasonly alittle touch of 
malarial fever, andthe doctor, old Doctor 
Strong, advised me not to telegraph Papa, 
as I had nothing to fear, and would be 
well in a few days. Well, I was quite 
lonely, being confined to my room; and 
I cannot express my delight when a visitor 
was announced with a note of introduc- 
tion from Dr. Strong. It was Miss An- 
derson, the dearest, most womanly little 
‘creature you ever saw. She told me in her 
gentle, Southern way that she had heard 
Dr. Strong say that Iwasall alone and sick, 
and that she would not stand on ceremo- 
ny. She brought a great, fragrant bunch 
of white roses and put them in a vase near 
my bed, and’did a dozen little things that 
made me feel at home. Well, we became 
warm friends. She-came almost every 
day to tempt my appetite with some de- 
lightful dish that she had prepared with 
her own hands. She was very reticent, I 
could never get her to talk about herself. 
I suspected that she had met some great 
grief or disappointment in her life, for her 
face was the saddest one I ever saw. She 
seldom smiled. Was she eel When you. 
knew her?” 

He rose suddenly to keep tee: from see- 
ing his face, which he felt was beyond his 
control, and took up the photograph again. 
Something in his throat almost prevented 
his utterance. 

. ** Yes,” he answered, feeling her eyes 
upon him; ‘‘ but that was seven years ago 
—she was a girl then—lI’ve no doubt that 
she is more beautiful now.” 

“TI tried to find out something about 
her from Dr. Strong,” Miss Sandborn 
went on, thoughtfuily; ‘‘ but he said he 
had only known her for two or three years, 
and that he had thought it was her nature 
to be low-spirited.. Hesaid he had noticed 
that, while she was very:much sought by 
the society people of the place, that she 
| rarely ever went out in public. He told 
me all about her family, and what a proud, 
aristocratic ancestry she had had, and 
that they had owned a great many slaves. 
I wonder if it is possible that she could be 
prejudiced against the North as some 
Southerners are; and yet I,cannot explain 
her strange manner in any other way. I 


knowing that I could make herStay enjoy~ 
able and that my friends would be de-* 
lighted with her. It was ,the day I was 
expecting Papa that. I mentioned it to 
her.” 

*** Boston,’ she said, quickly, in the 
hardest, strangest tone; and then she 
changed color, and wenf on hurriedly, 
“rather awkwardly, I thought, to say ‘that 
| it would be impossible for her to leave 
home even for a short visit. I told her of 
our delightful literary gatherings. Imen- 
tioned you, of course, as our greatest. ac- 
quisition, and all the agvantages of the 
theater .and the opera; but as I spoke I 
half fancied I saw her proud lip curl up a 


changed the subject and was talking about 
-something else.. I tried once more as-she 
was taking her leave that day to get her 
to promise to visit me; but to no purpose. 
And you say you knew her? Howstrange 
that she ‘did not. mention it—why, Mr: 
Denton, now that I think of it, itis re- 
markable that she-did not. Why,she was 
not a child seven years ago.” 

His face was.very white. He tried to 
avoid her eyes. He looked down at the 
floor for two or three minutes, in which 
she studied his face with perplexed eyes. 
As he rose to leave a light of comprehen- 
sion broke upon her. He held out his 
hand, but she did not take it. She turned 
to the table and taking up Ruth’s photo- 
graph, handed it tohim. ‘Take it,” she 
said, with emotion. ‘ You love beautiful 
faces. Take it home with*you. It has 
made you thoughtful; I can see that.” 

He hesitated, a warm color of confusion 
in his cheeks. 

‘*Take it; I can get another. Besides, I 
know you want it—and I am your friend.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes for a 
silent moment; then he bent and kissed 
her hand, and with the photograph in his 
pocket he went silently away. Under the 
first lamp-post he stopped and drew the 
picture out and looked at it till he heard 
‘the steps of a policeman behind him, then 





He left-me at the hotel at D—, and I 


he put it hastily in his pocket and went on 






was planning to have’ ker visit me here,- 


little, and before I knew it,she had deftly. 


to his room. He placed the photograph 
on his table under the full glow of the gas 
and sat looking at it for an hour before it 
occurred to him to retire. The next 
morning it was the first thing that caught 
his eye, and he looked at it a dozen times 
while he was dressing. That day he told 
his assistant editor that he was going to 
leave on a night train for the South. 

** Going away!” said the young man in 
astonishment; ‘‘ and now?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* But, sir, you know the dinner at the 


_club to-morrow night to the great English 


writer, Mr. D——, They have your prom- 
ise to make a speech.” 

‘*T can’t help that. I must go, that’s 
all there is about it;” and the editor dis- 
missed the surprised fellow with a wave of 
his hand. 

‘*Yes, I must, go,” he mused; and. he 
leaned his head wearily on his hand. ‘I 
wonder why it never occurred to me to 
go back before: Why, the mere thought 
of D—— and all the dear people I used to 
know there makes me feel like a boy 
again. Iwonderif I shall meet her and 
if she would speak to me now.” Then he 
looked at his ,watch impatiently and 
thought that the day was the longest he 
ever knew. 

_Mrs. Marsh’s drawing rooms _ were 
thronged with the beauty and the aris- 
tocracy of D——. The reception was given 
in honor of the sudden visit of Arthur 
Manley Denton. 

‘I am going to put you here in this 
bay window,” she said to him playfully 
when he arrived. ‘ Everybody will want 
to meet you, and it will simply be impossi- 
ble for you to go round as you used to do; 
so I shall bring ,them to you, which is 
nothing less than you deserve after having 
been the idol of all those great people so 
lang.” 

She left him for a moment, and he 
began to look over the house for Ruth. He 
had not seen her. since his arrival, two 
days previously. As much as he had de- 
sired to do so he had not had the courage 
to call on her. She was not in sight. 
His hopes sank. Perhaps she had refused 
to conie on his’account. 

Mrs. Marsh returned and Nearalena 
him to a Miss Thornton, who was stand- 
ing near him. He did not hear what the 
young lady had to say in expressing her 
pleasure at meeting him, for just at that 
moment Ruth entered from the dressing- 
room accompanied by her escort, a hand- 
some, distinguished looking young man. 
She did not turn her face toward Arthur 
but went through the folding door way to 
a seat in the room adjoining. His heart 
almost stopped beating. He had never 
dreamed that Ruth would develop into 
such a_ beautiful, imperious-looking 
woman. 

Miss Thornton recalled him to himself. 

- You are admiring Miss Anderson, too,” 
she said, wondering at his absent-minded- 
ness. ‘* Well, they ail do. I am onlya 
visitor to D——; but Iam told she is the 
beauty of the town, dnd that her graces 
‘and virtues are innumerable.” 

‘<I was thinking that she had changed a 
good deal since I knew her,” he ‘said, in- 
‘differently. ‘‘I do not remember the 
young gentleman that came in* with her, 
who is he?” 

‘‘Mr. Charles Dwight. He does not live 
-here; his home is in Norfolk, I believe, 
He is a brilliant young lawyer, and Iam 
told is to go to Congress. Heis an ardent 
admirer of Miss Anderson, desperately in 
love, and has been for two years. He vis- 
its her very often, altho you know it’ is a 
long distance from here.” 

**Does she encourage him?’ He half 
feared that Miss Thornton would notice 
the unnaturalness of his tone as he put the 
question; but she did not. 

‘¢T think she will accept him,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ He looks happier to-night than 
I have ever seen him before. Look how 
he bends over her chair.” 

Arthur was glad that a gentleman came 
up to speak to Miss Thornton at that mo- 
ment. He dropped back behind a heavy 
plush curtain and watched Ruth. He saw 
Mr. Dwight turn toleave her. Shestepped 
to a table to look at some flowers. He 





decided to go to her. The whole room 


through the crowd. A tense expression 
came into her face as she saw him ap- 
proaching; but her self-possession was far 
superior to his. 

‘Have you forgotten me, Miss Ander- 
son?” he said, under his breath. 

When she saw his pallor and heard his 
strange tone her face softened: 

‘*No, Mr. Denton,” and she gave him 
her hand almost with her old cordiality, 
‘IT was wondering if I should get to shake 
hands with you and welcome you back.” 
He tried to speak, but could think of 
nothing to say. Some of the crowd near 
him were moving toward the wide ve- 
randa. He offered her his arm, she took 
it and he led her out into the moonlight. 
She leaned against the balustrade and 
looked across the wide lawn at some cou- 
ples who had gone out on‘to the grass 
where some Chinese lanterns swung be- 
neath the trees. 

Arthur was on the point of speaking 
when Mr. Dwight came from the hall to 
her. ‘‘ Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘ but I saw 
your shawl on your chair and remembered 
your catching cold without it once before.” 
‘Thank you; you are very kind and 
thoughtful,” and as she turned for him to 
put it around her, Arthur felt as if a hand 
of steel had clutched at his heart. Mr. 
Dwight bowed and withdrew. Silence 
fell for a moment. 

‘* Mrs. Marsh has improved her grounds 
since we used to come here,” he said, 
awkwardly. 

“Yes, the fountain and statues have 
only been here a year or so.’ 

“It is very beautiful; but I think Yd 
rather see the place as it used to be.” 

‘**T suppose it would be so with one who 
had not seen a familiar spot fora long 
time; but D hasso few attractive homes 
that we natives like to see improvements.” 

He looked at, her steadily as if to read 
her thoughts; but her face was_ with- 
out translatable expression. 

‘*lam glad of an opportunity to ex- 
press my pleasure over your success, Mr. 
Denton,” she concluded, earnestly. 

‘*Thank yon,” he returned. ‘I had 
rather hear kind words from you than any 
one else.” 

He wondered if she had heard his re- 
mark, for her face did not show the slight- 
est indication of her having done so. 

‘‘T have enjoyed your writings intense- 
ly,” she said. ‘‘ I admire your art, your 
subtle blending touches of humor and 
pathos, your deep knowledge of human 
nature. Indeed, Iam sure that Iam not 
partial to your work because we once 
were friends; and I think you superior to 
any other American author. You are 
original inevery line you write. All the 
fault that I can find is that I can never 
get enough of it. Authors can’t write as 
fast as we read, you know.” 

He was looking at her in surprise. 

She laughed softly. ‘Oh, I see, I had 
forgot, you thought that I still did not 
care for books. I have often thought how 
silly you must have considered me, and 
really I believe I once tried to discourage 
you. Mamma says she was like me when 
she was a girl, that she never could care 
for books till she was eighteen or twenty, 
and now she reads everything. You 
opened my eyes to my duty, and I have 
always been grateful to you for it.” 

“T did, why”— 

“Yes, after you went to Boston and 
your first contribution was published I 
got the magazine and read it. It was the 
only story that had ever interested me 
deeply. iIttook hold of my fancy as noth- 
ing ever had done before. At first I 
thought it was because I had known you, 
but when I got to reading the works of the 
standard writers I found that my appetite 
for reading only increased. I became 
more interested in my music, took up 
painting, and read—well; simply every- 
thing I could get; and you know Papa’s 
library is a literary storehouse.” 

He moved a little nearer to her and 
leaned against a pillar of the veranda. 

“Can you ever forgive me for forming 
such a hasty opinion of your tastes?” 

‘* Readily, for I deserved it; why, I was 
about the silliest girl at that age that was 
ever born. I am grateful to you, indeed I 
am.” 








seemed in a whirl as he made his way 


‘* Grateful,” he repeated, a strange fear 
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taking hold of him that she might never 
have loved him. ‘‘ No, no; don’t say that.” 

A band of musicians in one of the draw- 
ing rooms began to play. She turned to- 
ward the door as if to avoid the wild look 
that was in his eyes. 

** We ought to go in,” she said. 

“Don’t go!” his tone was imploring. 

She leaned back against the balustrade 
and looked out over the moonlit lawn. 

‘‘Ruth, do you know why I came back 
to D——?” 

She turned her wonderful eyes to him 
but did not answer. 

“‘T came,” he went on desperately, ‘* be- 
cause I could not remain away from you 
another hour. I felt that I would die to 
see you again. I found that I had deceived 
myself all these years and that I love you 
even more than when I left you. I feel 
now that you despise me and that I have 
lost you.” 2 

Some couples passed behind them just 
then, and she withheld her answer until 
they had passed. 

‘*We have all heard of your engage- 
ment to Miss Worthington,” she said, cold- 
ly. ‘I intended to congratulate you on 
your happiness.” 

‘*T was never engaged to her,” he said, 
quickly; “it was only an idle rumor 
which got into the society papers. I tried 
to believe that I cared enough for her to 
ask her to be my wife; but only a few 
nights ago I saw your photograph at Miss 
Sandborn’s, and realized then that my 
whole soul was bound to you. Here it is; 
I have had it with me every moment 
since.” He drew the photograph from his 
breast-pocket and showed it toher. ‘I 
love you with all my soul. Will you for- 
give me?—will you be my wife?” 

The music swelled out louder. They 
were clearing away the chairs in the 
house for adance. Mr. Dwight emerged 
from the door; he hesitated an instant, 
and then came to her. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘but they are 
going to play a waltz; would you care to 
dance it with me?” 

She smiled. 

‘Pardon me, gentlemen; I forgot to 
introduce you before. Mr. Dwight—Mr. 
Arthur Manley Denton.” 

The two men shook hands and looked 
into each other’s eyes. Mr. Dwight of- 
fered her his arm; she did not take it. 

‘*T had rather not dance with you,” she 
said. 

He looked at her, his face growing 
pale. 

**You are one of my best friends,” she 
added, softly. She hesitated for a mo- 
ment, her eyes downcast; then she put 
her hand gently on hisarm. ‘Itold you 
if I ever became engaged that I would 
never dance with any one—not even with 
my intended husband.” 

She avoided his eager, questioning look, 
and turned to Arthur. 

‘““Mrs. Marsh is coming for you, Mr. 
Denton,” said she, almost in a whisper; 
‘**she will not forgive me for keeping you 
so long.” 

He turned. Mrs. Marsh was at his 
elbow. 


Boston, MASs. 
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THE SEASONS. 
BY R. K, MUNKITTRICK, 








SPRINGTIME’Ss ever lovely, 
With its pretty flowers, 

And I love the summer 
With its cooling showers. 


Autumn’s sweet and dreamy 
When the leaves are dying, 
And I love the winter 
When the snow is flying. 


But, of all the seasons, 
in my estimation, 
The rosiest and sweetest 
Ever is vacation. 
Summit, N. J. 
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WHAT KILLED THE SPARROW. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








EVERY spring since she was first hatch- 
ed out under the eaves of a wooden house 
on the west side, Brownie had built her 
nest between the upper hiages of the at- 
tic blind and the wall. Here, seldom dis- 
turbed by the opening of the window or 
any noise within, she reared her little 


family, and sent them forth to fill their 
places in the sparrow world. 

Brownie was a sensible mother, and she 
instilled excellent lessons into the minds 
of her children before she trusted them 
to battle alone with the world. 

Just as soon as the birdlings showed a 
propensity to use their wings and leave 
the mother nest, Brownie would call them 
all together and address them in this wise: 
‘*My dear children, the time has come 
when you must be told something of your 
family history. A number of years ago, 
our ancestors, long residents of London, 
were appealed to by the distressed Ameri- 
can people to come over and defend them 
against the encroaching caterpillar. 

‘The American birds would not touch 
this enemy to the foliage, and, as a con- 
sequence, the caterpillar increased to such 
an extent that destruction threatened the 
trees. 

‘*Our ancestors, for so many generations 
loyal to England and English soil, left its 
dear associations and fond ties and came 
to the United States to do battle with the 
worm. The foe was easily subdued to the 
extent that his depredations were arrest- 
ed; and the American people were loud in 
the praises of English sparrows, who be- 
came at once a pet with old and young. 

But greatly to the amazement of the good 
American people, and to the shame of the 
American Colony of English sparrows, 

the second generation of these birds re- 
fused to touch a caterpillar, they demand- 

ed to be fed by the people; and, added to 

this, they fought with and antagonized 
the native American birds, driving them 

from their own domains, and then seeming 

to take delight in uselessly defacing build- 

ings and clogging telegraph wires by 

building unnecessarily cumbersome nests, 

and filling them with all sorts of rubbish 

and filth. In all this they proved them- 

selves wholly unworthy the famous race 

from which they sprang. Their conduct 

was more in keeping with that of the im- 

migrant who comes to America, glad to 

do any toil at any price and live on crusts; 

but in a few short months he demands a 

public office, large pay and easy toil, while 

he antagonizes the native American with 

his insolence and his dirt. 

** You will, therefore, my dear children, 

understand why the sparrow race rests 

under a cloud at the present time. But 

as you go forth into the world you can do 

much to redeem the family name. I have 

always made the caterpillar my chief arti- 

cle of diet, and have brought you up to 

the present time on this food, altho the 

dear children who occupy this house have 

offered me crumbs enough to support a 
dozen families. But I never allowed my- 

self to form a taste for such delicacies, de- 
sixing to be true to the mission of my early 
ancestors; and I wish you to do the same. 

Seek the caterpillar; destroy him. Avoid 
antagonizing the American birds, and 
never injure or deface a building by mak- 
ing your nests larger than necessary. 

Take only enough crumbs to show these 
dear children your appreciation of their 
loving kindness; but never allow yourself 
to look to them for support, and do not 
ruin your natural appetite for worms.” 

In this way the good mother sparrow 
would instruct her children before she 
sent them forth; and whenever they in 
turn built their nests under the eaves, 
and hatched their young, the same lessons 
were taught the grandchildren. 

Brownie’s first recollection of a human 
face was of seeing a small boy of perhaps 
five years leaning out the attic window at 
the risk of his life, and dropping crumbs 
into the nest where she lay—a wee bit of 
a baby sparrow. After that she grew to 
know and love this boby—Master Willie, as 
she heard him called. He often brought 
crumbs or worms to her own little ones, 
when she became a proud mother; and 
she grew to feel so kindly toward him 
that she would light upon his head or his 
shoulder for a second when he was play- 
ing in the court which she and her chil- 
dren frequented in idle moments. 





Master Willie was a fine lad of eight 
when Brownie had reared her third brood | ners of Paul’s quizzical mouth twitched 
of children. One crisp autumn day the | | 
whole brood flew into the court to make 
their mother a little visit. They were so 
plump and round and pretty that 


Brownie’s heart swelled with pride; and 
when she saw Master Willie and another 
boy approaching; she flew about his head 
as if to call his attention to her fine chil- 
dren; and then she settled on the window 
ledge to look down upon them, 

**No doubt the dear boy has brought 
them a handful of crumbs,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘and if he has, I will let them 
eat to their fill for once without a word of 
remonstrance. I think one’s good advice” 
has more weight for being occasionally 
spared.” 

Just as she was saying this to herself, she 
heard a queer sound, and a strange, sharp 
cry from the oldest of her brood, and she 
saw him fall over on his side panting for 
breath. Then she heard the strange boy 
cry out: ‘“‘ That was a good shot, Willie— 
quick now and you canhit another. Two 
_cents a head—golly, that’s a great chance 
for us to earn Christmas money, ain’t it? 
see that old one in the window ledge; go 
for her, Will!” 

But Willie did not aim his cruel air gun 
at Brownie—he aimed it at another of her 
brood—and the second shot was as unerr- 
ing as the first, and still the strange boy 
kept on talking. ‘‘ That’s four cents ain’t 
it, Will? Oh, but I must ask my pa 
to get me a gun too; it’s such fun to pop 
’em over, ain’t it? And do you suppose 
the city ‘ll pay us the money sure? Pa 
said it would—two cents for every dead 
sparrow, ‘cause they’re killing all the 
birds and the trees too.” 

Just then Brownie saw the third of her 
brood of five fall dead under Willie’s aim. 
The words of the strange boy seemed 
ringing in her ears! The awful knowl- 
edge burst upon her, that Willie—the boy 
who had been so kind. and gentle to her 
and hers for three years—Willie, whose 
hand had often given her food, was now 
transformed into an eager, heartless mur- 
derer by the prospect of a few cents gain, 
and the knowledge broke her poor little 
heart. She gave a weak but woful cry, 
her poor plump little breast heaved and 
fluttered, her eyes filmed and she rolled 
down in the court dead. 

‘*Golly, ain’t that queer?” cried Willie’s 
companion. ‘* Here’s a dead sparrow, Will, 
and you didn’t shoot at her at all. Won- 
der what killed her. But you can git 
your two cents on her all the same, can’t 
you?” 

And Willie did collect his two cents on 
poor heart-broken Brownie; and this two 
cents went to swell his fund for the cele- 
bration of the birth of Christ ‘‘ Who 
noteth even a sparrow’s fall.” 

New YorRK Clty, 
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A LESSON AFTER SCHOOL. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 











ALICE, aged ten, came home from school 
with an exceedingly damp aspect, and 
dissolved into tears on entering the room. 

‘* What is the matter, my dear.” 

‘“*T was pro-pro-o-moted, and the teach- 
er’s awful cross! She ex-ex-pects me to 
know things when I do-ont-t know ’em!” 
‘*Promoted! Why, how nice! You didn’t 
expect to be!” 

“Tt isn’t nice at all, Mamma! And 
she’s beginning to tell us about adjectives 
and verbs and things! And it’s horrid! 
It’s too hard. I don’t like such hard les- 
sons. If{ was only as big as you, I'd 
never have to learn any. Oh, dear! Oh 
dear! Idon’t see why we must learn such 
hard things!” 

‘* But the lessons I learn are a great deal 
harder, dear. If you had to learn my les- 
sons, What would you do?” 

“You don’t learn any lessons,” said 
Alice, laughing, through her tears. Paul 
looked up from his book, and Nellie from 
her crocheting, and joined in the laugh. 

‘‘T don’t? Well, you are mistaken, all 
of you. I am older, and so my lessons 
are harder than yours, of course. They 
are not about adjectives or verbs, it is 

true; but I don’t like them any the better 
on that account, and I very often make as 
much fuss about the learning as you do.” 

Nellie’s eyes grew round, and the cor- 


as he watched her wondering stare. 
‘Sometimes, ‘I think,” slowly said 
Mamma, looking through the window up 








eyes noted her far-away glance—‘ some- 
times I think, children, that I ought never 
to find fault with you, for I cry and rebel 
over my lessons far worse than any of 
you. I feel this way. I can’t understand 
it, you know. I can’t see why I must 
learn such hard things!” 

‘*Why, that’s exactly the way I feel!” 
exclaimed Nell. 

‘But my teacher is very firm. When He 
says ‘ must,’ I have to obey. I may strug- 
gle and get angry, or cry. I may say ‘I 
won't,’ or ‘I can’t,’ or ‘It is too hard; but 
in the endI have to learn my lesson just 
the same. And as soon as I have finished 
one lesson my teacher sets me another, 
and it is always a little more difficult than 
the last.” 

“Ah!” said Paul, with a deep-drawn 
breath. 

‘“‘And then I make the same struggle 
and fight as before; but it is just as use- 
less, you know, dears; I have to learn it, 
just the same. And the only thing I am 


sure of, children, is the one thing you can 


know to-day, too, if you will” — 
Mamma’s eyes left the window, and 
turned from one to the other of the silent 
group. 

‘‘We are all, dears—you and I, too— 
surely going to find out the reason for it— 
by and by!” 

Mamma’s eyes turned to the sky again. 
Paul, with a little sigh, opened his alge- 
bra. Nellie moved her crochet-hook slow- 
ly, a new thought in herface. Even little 
Alice hastily wiped off her half-dried 
tears, and picked up the despised gram- 
mar without a word. . 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PEBBLES. 
Prim = PRISCILLA. — Boston Mother: 
““Why does Priscilla blush?” Anzette: 


“Please, mem, she’s studying improper 
fractions.’”’—Kate Field’s Washington. 


...“‘ What are you walking over.that rug 
so much for? Aren’t you afraid you’ll wear 
it out?” ‘“ You don’t understand, old man. 
My trousers are under that rug, being 
creased.’’—Clothier and Furnisher. 


... ‘How did that fool De Chapie get into 
the Four Hundred?” “His valet used to 
serve some one in the Prince of Wales’s set. 
The Four Hundred admitted the valet, and 
then he introduced De Chapie.”—New York 
Weekly. 


....First Book Agent: ‘*‘ You have been 
selling the book on ‘The Germans in Amer- 
ica,’ you say?” Second Book Agent: ‘ Yes, 
I have sold a good many of them.” “Of 
what, books?” ‘No; Germans,.”—E£r- 
change. ; 





....Mr. Keeneye, who had seen a piece of 
the Charter Oak in‘a museum, when in the 
city, writes his nurseryman as follows: 
‘Please add to my order one hundred char- 
ter oaks, as I understand the wood is very 
scarce and high priced.” : 


....An Unfortunate Verdict.—“‘ Sintinced 
for loife, d’yer say? Arrah, thin, if the 
Judge had his eyes about him, he might ha’ 
seen that Dinnis was that dilicate that he’d 
never live to sarve out a loife sintince, even 
if it was only for three years.””—Brooklyn 
Life. 


....Old Uncle Pelez (in front of the eleva- 
tor indicator): ‘‘Gee whiz! I’1l be jest climb- 
ing out o’ this! The mercury has gone up 
mor’n a foot in less’n a minnit, and if this 
ere buildin’ ain’t-afire onthe ground floor, 
I’ll give my brindle steers to the fust man 
that asks for ’em.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


....Mrs, Snaggs was bewailing the fact 
that she had no library. ‘‘ Look at me, my 
dear,” said Snaggs, swelling up with pride; 
“am I not a whole library, including dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia?” “Yes,” an- 
swered his wife, looking at him discontent- 
edly, ‘‘ bound in calf.” —Detroit Free Press. 


....Ready for the Emergency.—Patent 
Medicine Manufacturer: “Doctor, don’t 
you think you could discover a new dis- 
ease?” Doctor: ‘ Diseover a new disease! 
What on earth should I do that for?” P. 
M. M.: “ Because I have a new patent med- 
icine which is the very thing for it.”—New 
York Press. 1 


....May, Tonsey: .‘‘ Look at that man! 
You might know he isEnglish. No Ameri- 
can would keep his seat in a car while 4 
woman was standing.” Ethel Van Nobs: 
“Hush, dear; that’s D’ Arcy Plantagenet 
De Vere! His ancestors wore armor for 80 
many centuries. that he finds the greatest 





into the sky, while three pairs of young 


difficulty in rising ’’—Puck, 
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....T'wo newsboys%n the gallery witness 
a performance of “Hamlet.” In the last 
scenes, after Hamlet had killed Laertes 
and the King, and the Queen had died of 

, and Hamlet of g poisoned wound, 
one of the newsboys exclaims: “Golly, Jim, 
what atime that must have been for ex- 
tras.’’—Fliegende Blitter. 


.... Young Benedict (after the first mat- 
rimonial difference): ‘‘ My dear, I feel some_ 
what like the man who thought his wife so 
sweet when he first married her that he felt 
as if he could eat her up. Afterward he re- 
gretted he hadn’t done it, you know.” 
Mrs. Benedict: ‘‘I remember. But, George, 
you may be awfully glad you didn’t eat me 
up; for then I am sure I should have disa- 
greed with you more.” —Kate Fteld’s Wash- 
ington. 

....She is so fair! 
And yet to me 
She is unfair 
As she can be. 


Were she less fair, 
I should be free; 

Or less unfair, 
Her slave I'd be. 


Fair and unfair! 
Ah! wo is me! 
So illI fare. . 
Farewell ’twill be. 
. —Somerville Journal. 
.... Bessie is an original little thing, and 
her comments are often very amusing. 
Having been brought up in a family of 
bric-a-brac hunters, her knowledge of ce- 
ramics is quite remarkable for a child. One 
day her mother noticed her gazing fixedly 
at her great-grandmother, a very old 
woman, whose kind old face was literally 
a network of fine wrinkles. “ What are 
“you looking at, Bessie?’’she asked the child. 
I was only thinking,’ she answered 
promptly, ‘‘what a remarkably fine spe- 
cimen of old ‘crackle’ Granny was.”’ This 
was much to the old lady’s delight, she 
being a bit of a collector herself.—New York 
Tribune. 
....A Western newspaper started on its 


career under peculiar circumstances. The 
editor of the Rocky Mountain Cyclone thus 


- opened the first article of the first issue of 


his paper: “‘We begin the publication ov 
the Rocqy Mountain Cyclone with some 
phew diphiculties in the way. The type 
phounder phrom whom we bought the out- 
phit phor this printing orphis phailed to 
supply any ephs or cays, and it will be 
phour or phive weeks bephore we can get 
any. We haveordered the missing letters, 
and will have to wait until they come. We 
don’t lique the loox ov this variety ov spell- 
ing any better than our readers, but mistax 
will happen in the best regulated ov pham- 
ilies, and iph the cees and exes and qus 
hold out we shall ceep (sound the c hard) 
the Cyclone whirling aphter a phashion till 
the sorts arrive. Itis no joque to us; itisa 
serious aphair.”—The Morning Star. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should he ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 











BURIED PLACES IN ALPHABETHICAL ORD ER 


1. I would rather go intoa den of wild 
beasts. 

2. He was sober, wicked and dull. 

8. He would cap ridicule with genial fun. 
4. It was a wicked elf to frighten the 
child. : 

5. It rains whenever I entertain company. 

6. The child was like a fay, altho rather 
wild. 

7. He was of age. No, about twenty years 
old. 

8 It was fine to see the hay tightly bound 
for sale. 

9. Isaw it alying on the floor by the 
bureau. 

10. He looked comically as a Jap, and I 
laughed well. 

11. When Tom was sick I elected myself 
his nurse. 

12. His graceful leg hornpiped around in 
fine style. 

13. We saw the one supposed to be mad 
ridingly leisurely by. 

14. That is a fine instrument; it appears 
to have a new tone. 

15. Oh! Lowe that man more than I can 
pay. 

16. We are ruined! Pa lost all his fortune 
in stocks. 

17. When I give you the word to quit, oh, 
go at once. 

18. She was in a wonderful rig, all bediz- 
ened with spangles. 

19. There was a corner of the room filled 
with valuables. 

20. When I saw it I greatly enjoyed the 
collection. — 

21. When I saw the old man I went up, 


22. I refused the refreshments, even ice 
cream, that I ovce liked. 
23. I was in the dreadful war, saw all its 
horrors, and ran away. 

24. The bright ax rested a moment, and 
then descended. \ 
25. I didn’t know if it were a toy, or kind 
of ornament. 
26. The result was a great maze; but I 
soon recovered. 


SQUARE WORD. 


PO Re 
** © &£ © & 
%.-%,. 42 
& Se Ox Dee 
** & & & *& 


1. Alord. 2. A small island. 3. A part 
of the body. 4. A rounded pebble. 5. A 
lady’s work box. D. C. M. 


UNITED SQUARES. 
* & * 


ek K * 


* 
* 
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x * * 
x * * * 
ees ¢ 6 
xe * * * K 
x * * k *® 
@¢ ¢ &'¢ ¢ 
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the West Indies; 4, an. aquatic bird; 5, a 
long cloak—from head to foot; 6, proceeds 
from; 7, to split; 8, to publish. J.S.C. 


ADDED WORDS. 


To the same word add different termina- 
tions. 

1. To a word of three letters, meaning ob- 
struction, add a meadow and obtain a grain. 

2. To the same word add increase, and 
obtain in agreement. 

8. To the same word add a: resting place, 
and obtain furnished with sharp points. 
4. To the same word add a personal pro- 
noun, and obtain frothy. 
5. To the same word add a preposition, 
and obtain a title. 
6. To the same word add an article of 
jewelry, and obtain preventing. 
7. To the same word add an instrument 
of torture, and obfain a quarter for troops. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 
00 * 0 


* 0 
* O 
* 0 O 


ooo 0 
eooco 
osc oCc°o 


o 
oO 
o 


eooo$o 


0 oO 


A word of three letters can be found on 
each side of the central acrostic. 

1. On the left-side, the deep; on the right, 
a bird. 

2. On the left side, a human being; on the 
right, for the hand. 

8. On the left side, a human being; on the 
right, devoured. 

4. On the left side, a bolt; on the right, 
Scotch for own. 

5. On the left side, a tree; on the right, a 


human being. 
Through the center an exclamation. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE. 


In ramble but not in gad. 
In having but not in had. 
In tearful but notin sad. 
In stuffing but not in pad. 
In anger but not in mad. 
In father but not in dad. 
In evil but not in bad. 

In boyish but not in lad. 


The word is sharply. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 12TH. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 





along. 


Sen 





saluting him, 


it Back Tones” 


Across: 1, Caution; 2, dry; 3, a balsam of 





won't use Pearline. 
rather waste your time and your 


bing and scrubbing. 
it's hard—that’s why Pearline 
was invented—that’s why Pearl- 
ine is a household word. You don't 
know how easy it can be, until you let 
Pearline do the work. Then house-cleaning slips right 
It is over before you know it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

r sends you something in piss of Pearline, be 
it back, 5) J 


DEVLIN & CO,, 


UNION SQUARE. 


SPRING 
CLOTHING, wre restect in st, 


accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 
whose reputation has been 
established for honestly 
made goods at moderate 
prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 





For Men, Boys and 
Children, are speci- 





Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Extract of BEE 
ALL GOOD Cooks © 


The Year Foun 
Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
for Cook Book showing use nue i’ 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. ‘tres. 





MPERIA 
“GRANU! 


", 











PURE,DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


CONVALESCENTS 
AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 


CHIL_DRER 


SOD BY ORUGGISTS + SAIPPING DEPDTJOHN CARLE & SONS.NewweRs 


Urie Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
@ gout or rheumatism. Dr. a 
= = oy N. Y., says: ‘* 1 improve 
= dally from the use of this valuable 
F water, and am recommending it to 


% Me. my patients.” Dr. RB. M. ©. Page, 
rs, ) Trade Mark, 81 W. 33d St., N. Y.. says: ‘“There 
D 
for 
Dia 





0 doubt about it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER is 4 Ae 
ty folks. 1am an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci 

thesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 

Anactual outbreak of gout occurs.” Dr. Page iseminent au- 

It is a positive cure for Kidney 





Bladde x r let. 
OFFICE +945 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















a b OVER 

33° ~\ 1200 BICYCLES 

+ WTS in stock. New and second- 
wry ede, . Rand. Cush or time. 
Aye’ (1, '. DAA. W. GUMP & CO. 
i “2 BP DAYTON, OHIO. 
~ Send for list, * 


ye 
Aa AGENTS WANT 
BICYCLES, GUNSand TYPEWRITERS TAKEN IN icmanoe, 


Cleaning 
House. 


Hard work or easy 

work, just as you 
choose. If you find it 
hard work, it’s because you 
You'd 








strength with that absurd rub- 
Of course 


ES PYLE, New York, 


EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an article 
that will enable her, at a very small expense, to keep 
the interior of her house and all her Furniture looking 
just like new. Such an article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, made 
expressly for the purpose, by which any person can 
satisfactorily stain and varnish, with one applica- 
tion, all kinds of househeld Furniture (wood or rattan) 
and interior wood-work, transforming it into beau- 
tiful imitations of Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rose- 
wood, Oak, Ebony or Vermilion, producing a perfect 
imitation of the natural wood finished with Var- 
nish, and it is the only article that has ever been made 
that will satisfactorily accomplish this result. 
These Stains have been im use several 
years, and are a delight te every house- 
keeper who has used them. 
They are put up for household use, in all the Colors 
above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 cents, 
pints, 50 cents. Ask your local deajer for them, and 
if hedoes not have them ask him to order from the 
nearest of the following wholesale agents, and they 
wiil be supplied at manufacturer’s prices: 
Hall & Ruckel, Ni - Y4 - 
maker, Philadelp yey pat Beller 4 
Baltimore, Md.; gy hee & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Van Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill.; Moffitt West 
eyer_Bros. ., St. Louis, Mo.; 
PEC baal Minas Gites a Baiyon Gor 
Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Uo., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Hazeltine kins Dreg Ca. Grand Ra Kis, 
cClure, Walker & Gi Albany, N. Y.; 


M le 
Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. ¥.; Richardson Drug 


Savannah, Ga.; I. E. Baird & Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
W. T. Daggett. Wilmington, N.C. n 


These Stains have so successfully filled a long-felt 
want that some worthless imitations have already 
been placed on the market, so be particular to see 
that you get 


*Campbell’s ” "State cuir, 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES 
AND CATALOGUE; SENT FREE 


DaSTERN & SON] 


/MAKERS & RETAILERS OF || 


@oD CISTHES FoR oys'| 
455 & 460 cor. MEN k B YS 
GRAND ST: PTs NEW YORK: 


























MAGNOLIA METAL 
IN USE RY 

Fight Leading Governments 

Best Anti-Friction Metal for 


Speed En: 
ton-Mill, 
Machinery rings. Mage 
nolia Anti-Friction 
etal Ce., 
Owners and sole Manu- 
4 acturers. 
74 Cortlandt St,. New Yor 
Chicage Office. 41 Traders Building. 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
BRBITCHBIB. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau 8t., New Yor«. 


For Catalogue & Pricesot * Hartman” Flexible Wire 








Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms. 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., Beaver Falls, Penn 
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vaste Gea abil tetas = oe 
jure the iron, an 

off. The Rising Sun acy h is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass 

Mey every purchase. 














FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS; PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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SARATOGA. GEYSER, | 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 


Cathartic. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D. §. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEAF Iss. 2.2040 Noses cy 


ty eee 
only by ¥. Huoos, 868 Bway, Dud Write: 





breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 








HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


PLAN. 
During the 2s the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a ant handsome addition which more 
than doubles its its former — ay 

the improvements have a placed in 
the new building, with a large and v 


attractive 
as a meng | with the old well. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


_UNION SQUARE, 
| CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0. 





OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private 


Displays. 


New York. 


FIREWORKS 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 


Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions, “How to Use Fire- 
works” accompany Each Assortment, 
and can be found in Catalogue. 





Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, ) 


No. 12 Park Place, |s New York. 


Weekly Hark Yoview.— 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, May 12th, 1892.] 





SUGAR. 
4 
ulated 
ee A... ccseccseccsccctizsccves + 4.56@ 4.69 
Columbia “A” ........cceceeeeeeeeeeeee 44@ 
COFFEE. 











TEA. 
IE io pp'gnweeons vn ocdeccd onens cosecsensve R 
Formosa Pebeaasece et sucetscsskegeseeeearee 19 
Puvcesdcacctecsvdcedsdeccvacssovcdooes 15 
BROOROW 5 once vcccsnvesddboteoeseccascoeves 16 @z8 
PROVISIONS 
a bbl $9 i 00 
Mess, per bbl........... Sthesvent W@$ 
Fam: i et asin chek heothns 12 0@ 12 0 
Short Clear. per MD cid 5 sae véuteun’ 12 0@ 14 00 
— -—@ wo 
50 
00 
MEATS: 
Pickled Hams, per Ib...........+.+++ 10K@11 
Pickled Shoulders, PI, cinivee das 556@ 534 
Smoked meats, %@lc. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
CRM acdasepsvoscavessesoue @21 
ee hed an nneaneiso ae = @21 
CORNET FAB an icsone ccevesvcvecvecceseces 
™ w PRs ivi cictcovsssdesccevene Git 
* ‘CHEESE. 
State Factory, fancy..........s.06. sevee D@L0 
<5 ae | | rer 5 @9 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Cay am per, bbl Sila Sciuddssdeaeies $4 60@$4 75 
did udhiakintatesewbae 4 75@ 4 85 
Low ixtra auarebanastercsbioents 623 ot 
nter eat, per bbl........ .. ..- 
Minn. Spring tae per bbl........ 2 eo 5 00 
Rye Flour, > ihnecetakeiiee. s 4 00@ 415 
Corn Meal, per bbl.............seeeeees 2 65@ 3 00 
GRAIN. 
Ro. 1 Northern...........s0000 $—90144@$—9014 
. icagrnb> seers wie 9434@ —95% 
narad ng an hter 
ies... ‘gee . ss FREESE TE 814@ —984 
we : 
WROTE. cccccccvcccccccsoccces —81 @ —83% 
PC I. 8 Si din ds odstevocctctsesd’ 5459@56' 
Steamer Mixed...............0 
Ungraded Mixed and White... 
OaTs: 
TG, RRO dec vos ocdendsossvedisetys 
_ 2 ele ciao ssannsegtrestesadsen’ 
Western. .......ssscserseee 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Alay, No. ‘ per. 100 .. 
0. 


“ Shi te od ess adie 
Straw, Rye, per, 100 Wi Se escwsccee 


‘ Wheat “ 








State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. _— 
Western. fresh-laid 





SEE I adv cgbsccioscicosteeesatsdgucdd 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. Selected,Hens.. ---16 @17 
af — weights, choice... ~ae @l16 


OE NN. ointhectendsonaed @15 
Chickens, Phila..2 @ 3 lbs.per pair per ibas Qn 
Chickens,Phila. 3 @ 4 ibs.per pair per oe 























Fowls, State and Penn.............e.ce0. @13% 
WR s s <Bebeceweeoriesseicesrte @13% 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
errr $4 35 @$4 75 
rst common to r 
um, per 100Ibs.... 390 @ 430 
- Oxen and 
PO TED. ccccecscons 12% @ 470 
¥ Bulls and 
Wa. por 1001 lbs. 1 a 2 3 3 
Live Veal Calves, per ........... 
Veals, country dre: , per ..... 3 @ 
Live — Loi geal per®D...... 7 4 
fair Be igedekss 6 @ 74 
Live Sheep, oak to tly per, d.. 5 634 | 
a. to fair 7 6% 
Hogs, co ry dressed per D...... 54Q 8 
fives per 100 Ibe. Oe PEER $475 @$5 2 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl..............+ $1 25@$—— 
_ , per 180 Ibs. 10@ 1 2% 
a urbank “ wks 1 0@ 1 12 
- Hebron ‘“ -10@1122 
= rless ‘ 10@ — 
= Sweet, F ona bbl 1 @ 5 00 
Asparagus, per doz........ —@ 1 50 
Cabbage, per bbl............seeeseeeees 1 10@ 3 00 
Lettuce per Dbl...............ceeeeecees 1 H@ 2 00 
Onions, old, per dbl.............00005 2 00m 4 00 
ubarb per 100 behs.............+0++ 1 00@ 2 00 
Tomatoes per bushel crate............. 1 W0@ 1 75 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... —0@ 7 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Spy, per d.-h. bbi.. 400 
PR Baldwin 3 50 
° Russet. a 3 00 
* Sa nd 3 50 
+ r bbh. 2 00 
Oranges, Indian, River, per box : 4 
ct } + ~ 43 3 75 
Steantetetlin, NE Bian obec nsebconcctcd — 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Evaporated, 1891..............55 54@ 
“Southern, sliced...... ehdagees oe B @ i 
“ Sere aaa RE 
Peaches, I evaporated, 1891. a 16 @22 
me § Southern, peeled, 1 os 7 @H 
Cherries, 1891..........60+ oe -9 @ll 
Raspberries, Eva Pewee oto saae é “Hien 
Vvaporated, @ 
iH 5 y BOP. 60 s000ccneee— BN 
uckleberries, eee Seeeeeeeeeesseecese 
PLUMS, StatOrrsereereeregrricrecreverntens 4 4% 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


STABLE MANURES. 


BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 








AMonG the German farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania, the manure pile is called the ‘‘ Farm- 
ers’ Bank,” and a man’s ability to farm 
well is estimated by the amount of stable 
manure which he can accumulate ina year; 
for it is still the general custom in this 
State to place it on the land but once a 
year, the wheat land receiving in’ the: 
autumn all which is made during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. That these Ger- 
man farmers are right in the idea that the 
basis of good farming is in heavy manur- 
ing, there is no longer any doubt. Their 
rich lands, their heavy crops, fine cattle, 
immense barns and ample bank deposits, 
long the wonder of less careful tillers of the 
soil, are now recognized as the legitimate 
results of their painstaking methods. That 
others may share in the results of these 
methods, we will undertake to show how a 
large and valuable pile of manure may be 
accumulated by any ordinary farmer, and 
then how to apply it to the soil that the 
best results may follow. 


PO COLLECT STABLE MANURE, 


Near the stable, in what in Pennsylvania 
is called the ‘‘ barnyard,” we dig an area 
about eighteen inches deep, large enough to 
hold all the manure we can make, say for 
three or four months. The sides are given 
a very gradual slope, so that the cattle 
may not fall or slip into it. Into this area 
we throw all the manure from the stables, 
all the matter from the privy once a month, 
all the sifted ashes, leaves, weeds, hen ma- 
nure, muck and sods we can find time to 
gather. On wash days all the suds are 
emptied on the accumulation in the area, 
also all the chamber lye. When rotted, 
this makes a manure of wonderful rich- 
ness. Now, to get it well rotted, all that is 
necessary is to fork it over a few times, 
tho to get it to its very nicest for hand 
dropping in hills, it should be two years 
old, and the last year should be piled up in 
a dry place and aroof thrown over it. We 
add no lime to the manure, for this will set 
free ammonia, which is too valuable to lose. 
Our experience to date has shown that such 
a fertilizer is better than any we can buy, 
and a great deal cheaper indeed. We can- 
not afford to buy any other fertilizer so 
long as we can make enough of this, tho, 
indeed, of late years the demands for very 
large crops has induced many farmers to 
experiment with the commercial fertilizers, 
and, judiciously used, the results have been 
satisfactory. Still the basis of our best 
farming is stable manure, 

It is wonderful how a pile will grow, if 
every scrap and piece of litter is carefully 
added. We see that mary farmers have the 
habit of throwing all weeds into fence cor- 
ners, or, worse still, into the gutters by the 
roadside. This is probably done with the 
idea that there may be seed in them which 
it is desirable to get rid of. Weeds should 
be cut or pulled before. the seeds form, and 
then added to the manure heap; they will 
give it bulk, and are a valuable constituent 
of the mass. Leaves are also valuable 
fertilizers, rich in plant food. All that fall 
from the shade trees about the house should 
be carefully gathered up and, after passing 
through the stables, should be thrown upon 
the manure heap. It is not advisable to 
gather the leaves from forest land, for in 
time this will impoverish it; but where the 
leaves blow into hollows, or along fence 
rows, they may be gathered and made into 
manure. Chamber lye, ashes from both 
wood and coal, with chicken manure and 
soapsuds, all add to the value of the fertil- 
izer. All the straw raised on the farm 
should go into the manure heap, having 
first, however, passed through the stables. 
We are told by some agricultural chemists 
that half-rotted straw is only worth seven- 
ty-five cents a ton for fertilizing purposes, 
but when full of animal excreta its value is 
greatly increased. 

Another point of value is to have the wa- 
ter supply in the barnyard: This may be 
from a well or cistern. I would in no case 
let the cattle go out of this yard to drink, 
because when they drink they drop manure, 
and this would soon pay for a well or cis- 
tern. There are many who seem to think 
differently, for everywhere we see cattle go- 
ing to running streams to drink, there 
dropping valuable material which the owner 
cannot afford to lose, The longer time the 
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cattle are kept in the stable during the year, 
the will be the accumulation of ma- 
pure. This is one of the advantages of the 
soiling system. We keep our horses and 
cattle in the stable a large portion of the 
year, all the winter and much of the autumn 
and spring. Wethink this pays because of 
the manure we can make. 

While the manure is accumulating all 
waste must be guarded against. Chickens 
, will work over the pile, and scratch it away 
"from the borders. To prevent this, three 
sides of the yard should be inclosed, either 
with a stone wall or a bank of earth suffi- 
ciently high. Ifthe ground near the barn 
is sloping, a good stone wall or a ridge of 
earth should be thrown up on the lower 
side that none of the manure escapes. The 
yard in wet weather may be scraped, and all 
the droppings gotten into the depressed area. 


“LOSSES TO THE FERTILIZER. 


As the manure decomposes ammonia is 

set free, and is often to some extent lost. 
This is especially true where there.is noth- 
ing in the pile but animal excreta and 
straw. If, however, the pile is kept very 
solid by the tramping of cattle, or if a good 
deal of muck, sods or ashes are added, the 
ammonia set free is again ¢aught and held 
by the earthy matter. The surest means of 
preventing this loss is to liberally use 
ground land plaster (called gypsum). If it 
is liberally used in the stables during the 
warm season, it will absorb all odors and 
all the ammonia there generated; and if it 
is scattered over the manure heap once a 
week during the whole year, it will catch 
all the ammonia then abouf to escape. Old 
farmers have remarked that the value of 
the manure ‘‘ seemed doubled” when plaster 
had been used liberally. 

Another loss to the manure is leaching of 
the rains. If the matter is accumulated as 
suggested in this paper, and no water ex- 
cept what falls from the clouds reaches it, 
the writer thinks that no loss or injury oc- 
curs (tho a high authority says that a small 
amount of manure freely exposed to the 
weather will lose in the course of the year 
fully half its value). But where the rain- 
water from the eaves of the barn fall upon 
_the manure heap, the great excess of water 
undoubtedly leaches out and carries away a 
large amount of the valuable constituents 
of the pile. The writer thinks that all that 
is necessary to prevent this loss is to keep 
the water from the eaves away and the 
manure in a compact pile; but there are 
others, good authorities, who cement the 
bottom of the yards, as also of their stables, 
andecover the yards with roofs, so that no 
rain atall falls upon the manure. In some 
cases it has been found necessary to wet 
such heaps to promote the rotting of the 
longer material. There is no loss to the 
manure from evaporation of any constituent 
except ammonia. The water which passes 
off into the air carries with it nothing of 
value. 

STABLE MANURE OF HIGH VALUE. 

Stable manure differs greatly in quality. 
Some is worth apparently little more than 


so much hay or straw, while other samples- 


are highly concentrated fertilizers. How is 
this explained? In the first place, the more 
grain-fed the stock the richer the manure 
will be. This is because in grain is concen- 
trated the most valuable constituents of 
plants. The manure from cattle fed on hay 
or straw alone will have in it little but hay 
or straw, while stock grain-fed will give in 
the manure nearly all the grain back again. 
Here is the secret of cheaply increasing the 
fertility of the soil. It is to buy grain, feed 
it, secure its value as a food and also asa 
fertilizer. A cord of stable manure of fair 
quality contains about twenty-five pounds 
of nitrogen, ten pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and twenty-five pounds of potash. Differ- 
ent grains contain, however, these fertiliz- 
ing elements, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, in far different proportions, and 
hence it may be wise for a farmer to sell 
some grains, low in fertilizing quality, and 
buy others of higher value. Cotton-seed 
meal, linseed meal, and wheat bran’ are of 
great value as fertilizers as also for food; 
and in many cases it is the cheapest method 
to procure potash and phosphorus to vur- 
chase the above foods, and after getting 
their full value as food, a great value as 
fertilizers remains for application to the 
farm. 

Another point to hold in mind, in mak- 
ing a stable manure of high value, is to save 
and incorporate with it all the liquid ex- 
creta of the animals. This has been esti- 
mated as worth as much as the solid ex- 
creta. It is easily seen, then, how great is 
the loss of those who permit all this matter 
to go to waste. How can it be saved? Mr. 
T. B. Terry, of Ohio, advocates cemented 
floors for stables and barnyards. He uses 
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‘urine is absorbed, and then covers the barn- 
yard to keep off all rain. In this way he pro- 
duces a manure which gives him three hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes and thirty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre year after year, 
without the application of any commercial 
fertilizer. The expense of cementing 
stable floors is not large, and if a good lot 
of absorbents is placed in the bottom of the 
barnyards, it may not be necessary to 
cement that; but in no case must the water 
from the barn roof be permitted to run upon 
the manure pile, if this is to be of high 
value. As absorbents in stables, muck and 
sawdust are most valuable. If muck to the 
extent of a volume equal to the whole ma- 
nure pile is added, having first passed 
through the stable, the manure seems as 
valuable-as before this dilution. 

As cow and horse manure differ in qual- 
ity, itis well to spread them in the yard so 
that they become thoroughly mixed. 


APPLICATION OF STABLE MANURE. 

It has already been stated that the gener- 
al custom in Pennsylvania is still to apply 
the bulk of the manure to the ground on 
which the wheat is grown, this application 
being made in the autumn when the ground 
is prepared for that crop. This is done 
probably because wheat is the great money 
crop, and itis desirable to make it as large 
as possible. Some farmers are very careful 
to plow the manure under as soon as prac- 
tical, thinking that in the hot sun it loses 
valuable qualities; but we have already 
seen that thereis no loss except of water. 
On thin soil, and that liable to heaving 
frosts in the spring, it is undoubtedly best 
to apply the barnyard manure upon the 
surface and not plow it under. This brings 
it into closer contact with the young 
plants than when placed several inches 
below them. The straw portion also serves 
as a mulch to the young plants, protecting 
them from cold and from heaving frosts. 
It is a matter for every farmer to think of, 
whether he does not put manure too deep 
in the soil. 

It is now pretty generally held by ad- 
vanced farmers that it is better to apply the 
manure to the soil as it is made, instead of 
leaving it in the yard to rot and leach; 
and, also, that better results will follow 
the application of the stable manure.to the 
corn crop, and then using some commercial 
fertilizer on the wheat. Some farmers, 
attempting this new system, have made the 
mistake of applying the manure to the corn 
ground in the spring just before plowing. 
This is not correct. To get the best results 
the manure should be hauled out during 
the winter, so that it may leach into the 
soil and become incorporated with it. If 
applied in the spring, it is plowed under 
and below the reach of the corn roots, 
which are very near the surface and do not 
go deep in search for food. The great ob- 
jection to this winter application of manure 
is that it will wash away in the spring 
rains; this, however, is not the case. The 
potash, phosphorus and ammonia are 
caught by the soil and held in it; and very 














$ “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ‘ 
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> BECH Ai aN 

i. al A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


For SICK HEADACHE, 


Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, Wind> 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Back, Gravel, and as Sues Pains in the 
Body, Rheumatism, etc. 

Take four, five or even six of Beecham’s 
Pills, and in nine cases out of ten, they will give 
relief in twenty minutes; for the pill will’ go direct 
to and remove the cause, the cause being no 
more nor less th an wind, together with Poison- 
ous and D » and 
unwholesome food. 

Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box- 
New York Depot, 365 Canal 8t. 


On Top. 




















Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 


SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





SOLATICA AND LUMBAGO, and their ac- 


little loss occurs, even on steep hillsides, 
where the manure is applied on snow or at 
any time during the winter. If any one 
still fears a loss, hillsides may be farmed 
in strips,a piece of soil being left below 
where manure has been applied, to sssaen 
any which may be carried down. 


Stable manure should not be applied for 
the potato crop, at least not directly; for it 
is believed to produce the “scab” on the 
tubers. A piece of ground may, however, 
be very heavily manured for corn, and then 
the next year potatoes may be planted 
there. Itis better, however, to depend on 
commercial fertilizers for this crop. 

‘ For grass land excellent results follow 
‘*top-dressing”’ at any time of the year, tho 
if it is desired to improve a pasture, this 
should be done during the winter. Grass 
responds as well to manure as any other 
crop. 

For gardens and truck patches, stable 
manure ought always to be composted with 
muck or sods, and turned several times that 
all seeds in it are destroyed, else the great- 
est trouble will be produced by seeding the 
garden with weeds, hayseed, etc. 

Lime and stable manure applied together 
give excellent results. The lime acts upon 
the manure. making some parts more read- 
ily available to the uses of the plant. 
LEWISBURG, PENN. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


Nursery Coolers, Water Filters, 
Portable Coffee Machines, 
Forced Flame Lamps. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK, 














Liebig Company’s— 
——Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA cheapest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


The Averill Paint ready 
for use is ac best in the 
world. Unequaled for 
Beauty, Durability and 
Econom ara. 


n- 
teed. Don’t fail to try it. If not §- a n your 
ney borhood send for sample card and guarantee to 


ELEY BROTHERS, 321 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 








FOR ALL 


ice) daat-meeli 
Nervousness 
Late me BI cte) 
take 


AYERS 


lity 


Sarsaparilla 
hae ad-Jaloadal otal 
the Nerves and 
builds up 
the Sis 


CURES OTHERS| 
will cure you 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00; Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made knewn 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








114 Nassau Street, New York i: Cy, 





TRAVEL RESORTS ETC. 





published by the Pass r De 
Among them will he found the following: 


The New York Central’s Tourist Guide to the 
over 300 royal octavo pages; is 
ous maps. Illuminated cover. Read 


wood engrav: yings and a fine map. 
cents in stamps. 


Illuminated cover. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. A deli 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 





DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 
ON TRE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANTES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1892. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the main 
line ofthe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the ad- 
vantage ofits splendid vestibuled express train serv- 
ice both eastand west, and are therefore readily ac- 
cessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore 
and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland dur- 
ing the season. 

Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to loca- 
tion. Communications should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 











strawin the stables so liberally that all the 





oP BOREALG Lithia WATER, 


County, Md. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS. 
“ FOUR-TRACK SERIES.” 


Thisisa series of $s on American health and pleasure resorts and the luxuries of American travel. 
partment of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R, 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD, 


rts of New York and New England. It contains 


ost ia: illustrated with more than 100 engravings, half-tones, and numer- 
ay 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
— HOMES ON THE HARLEM AND THE HUDSON. 
160 0, givin » dence of that deli petal region that lies within the first one hundred and 
fifty miles ah ‘of the Metropolis, reached on one side b oy & the 
son Division, of the New York Central & Hudson River Itis BY rofusely illustrated with half-tones and 


Harlem Division, and on the other by the Hud- 


inoky May 15th, Sent free, postpaid, on rceeipt of five 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


peetul hand book of the region of the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence, with’ very many new illustrations; illuminated cover. 


eady about May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on 


Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to an art of the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stam oie on wes 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New ‘York. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
' Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, co’ Lae equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no 
Any Railway Agent will Te you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is ne eer 1 ~ on oe American Continent. 
TIS, General Pass’r & ket Agt. 
at, Barlingte & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than half a century 
for superiority over ali others. 





WARNER'S SAFE CURE 





for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists, 


































A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
>a ment Food Report. United States 


Goorrnment Food patad «ae WDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ST ELNWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 


toutgtgerag A&B. 
POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. $100° 
SCHOVERLING DALY & & GALES 


302 BROADWAY NEW 














ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 
IMPORTERS AND 
currzns or ~DLAMONDS 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to R sible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


A 28-inch, ball-bear- 
ing, tangent spoke, 
—— in nickel and 


enamel, forged steel 
SJ cranks, plunger brake, mud 
guards, improved Garford 
saddle, for @35. Write for catalogue and bargain- 
list. ‘ L. POORMAN, Cincinnati, O. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 
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FIRE &BURGLAR 





SAFES 


HAVE WPATEN  onGVEMENTS 


NOT FOUND IN N acr MAKES 
THAT WiLL be REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 
By THOSE Eoire TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 









Boston, Mass 





‘Low Estimates. 


garctat service [00'S Soy 9 ABENCY Boston 





PETROLEUM VASELINE JELLY. 


The most valuable remedy known for th 
treatment of Wound: Burns “sian Dis, 


for every purpose where a lini- 
Iso 8 taken Hane gee f for 
Sore Throat, C p, Diphtheria, etc. 


original packag: y dr TLE 
ing eae as © uipers 0 = take va VASEL E nt wp by 


ig an imitation <ithout ~ lue ‘and will 2 not give you 


xpect. A t ounce bottle of Blue 
cents. - 


[Vaseline is 
Seal Vase! is sold by all drugeints at coe 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWYORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH Is 





THE mind ctaaginie-wagsp so: LAUNCH BUILT. 





Over 1,000 now in suocessful use. Especially adapted 
for Professional Men needing Rest ead Resreation. 
No Government 


The Sipe and Bet ay Box 


* fe Ree mn Se testimonial —" me ap- 
, with five car stamp to Stet podkaow. 


CAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY. 


MORRIS HEIGHTS ON THE HARLE 


PaciFiCc NAPHTHA LAUNCH Co., Tacoma, heey Agente a the Pacific Coast. 


- = NEW YORK CITY 


















CHURCH FURNITURE. 














Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging 
in price from $87.00 to $500.00 The largest 
stock of peieite and platform chairs in the 
United 


Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. 





SAMUEL COCKBURN, 


FLORIST, 


WOODLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Special Care Given Cemetery Lots. 
Correspondence invited. 











1847 KOGERS Pro Ay. 


ARE GENUINE .ROGERS” GOODS. 





A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


So APPL = co. 


Pu stlts 


27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 







Established 1780 
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May 19, 1899. 
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FERRIS BROS, 341 Broadwi 


9 New ¥ 
_For Sale by ALL LEADING ETAILERS. 
“0a-SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Satis — 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO.,ST. LOUIS. wa 


Mantels, Tiles, Open Fireplaces 
Household Art Goods. 


























UNION SQUARE (worrs) cor. Srendwey. 


Only concern in our line bavieg its own foundries. 


uy of the maker. Established over 6) years. 
0 old stock. Everything made satisfactory. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
8 John St., New York and 
or Lake 8 St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rama, Garden 


Pump Chain ¥ 
Peaines. — RS 
Hydrant, 5! 
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hibition at Universal in 
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and Centennial Exhibition, 





